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Art. I.—Old Testament Morality. 


. On Scripture Difficulties, being the Hulsean Lectures for 1822. By the 
Rev. C. Benson, M.A. Second Edition. London. 1825. 
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8.F.T.C.D. Dublin. 1861. 

. Moral Difficulties of the Old Testament. By the same Author, 
Dublin. 1867. 

. La Sainteté de L’ Ancien Testament. Par F. Gopet,D.D. Neuchatel. 
1869. 

j. L' Histoire du Roi David et L’Ecriture Sainte. Par le meme Auteur. 
Neuchatel. 1869. 

. Moral Difficulties in the Bible. First and Second Series. Being the 
Boyle Lectures for 1871 to 1872. By James Aveustus HEssey, 
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. David. Five Sermons by Rev. Canon Kingsley. Second Edition. 
London. 1874. 

. Ruling Ideas in Early Ages, and their Relation to the Old Testament 
Faith, By J. B. Moziey, D.D. London. 1877. 


+ a Bible does not profess to be a mere primer of 
religion, but to contain, along with elementary religious 

truth within the reach of all, “some things hard to be under- 

stood.” And this is well, for if it were all simple and cloudless, 
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2 Old Testament Morality. 


we would lose interest in it as soon as we had fairly mastered 
it, and as a book, it would soon be by the more thoughtful 
ignored ; whereas now, with its difficulties of many kinds, it 
invites and stimulates the intensest study, and presents to the 
“honest and good heart” ample material for mental and 
spiritual progress. It is, however, to only one class of diffi- 
culties we desire in this article to address ourselves, “the 
moral difficulties of the Old Testament ;” for when we find 
men getting so advanced as, like Professor Newman, to speak 
about “the defective morality of the New Testament,” we 
need not wonder at them taking exception to that of the Old. 

Is the Old Testament then, as some allege, an immoral 
book? Does it contain and endorse things that shock our 
moral sense? It certainly holds up sin in very naked de- 
formity ; it does not beat about the bush, and insinuate, like 
a French novel: it calls a spade a spade. But if all its 
sketches of human iniquity are calculated to lead us to loathe 
sin, if it thereby warns men away from the tree of the know- 
ledge of evil, with its deadly fruit, then its bold and broad 
delineations of evil become not only morally defensible, but 
morally desirable. But it is not these which have given so 
much offence as the relations in which God avowedly stands 
to his creatures in the early time ; and unless good reason for 
these relations can be given, the Old Testament morality is 
held to throw suspicion upon the character of God. 

Now it is essential to the understanding of the question in- 
volved, to keep very distinct the divine and the human con- 
duct ; in other words, what God commanded, and what his 
servants actually did. All his servants, except his Son, lived 
imperfect lives ; they erred in many ways ; and the Old Testa- 
ment in representing them as erring, sinful men, is doing no 
more than stating simple truth. Doubtless there is a very 
great difference between these religious biographies of the Bible 
and those found now in the lending libraries. But it is surely 
better to get truthful biography, as the Bible gives it, than 
rosy, “suspiciously perfect” narratives, such as pass current 
now for religious biography. For the defects of the saints, as 
given in the Old Testament, God is not responsible; he may 
even call a David “a man after his own heart,’ without 
representing him as sinlessly perfect ; and as for the narrative 
of the defects, for which alone he is responsible, we should be 
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very thankful for such clear; unmistakable delineations, which 
by virtue of their very freedom from “ squeamishness” in 
handling the subject of sin, were all the likelier to guard men 
in ruder ages against it, and which are eminently profitable, 
even in a boastfully enlightened age like ours, in fostering dis- 
gust for sin. 

But what God commanded or homologated, constitutes a very 
different element ; and we admit most frankly that if, on the 
most careful consideration, we do find the Most High represented 
as commanding or homologating what shocks our moral sense, 
our confidence in the Old Testament must break down. We 
insist, however, on the consideration being always most careful, 
for the question of God’s justice, as involved in the Old Testa- 
ment morals, isa much more difficult question to determine than 
many imagine. The question of the divine veracity, for in- 
stance, requires satisfaction upon only one point, Did the thing 
asserted to have happened really happen ? 

“ But before we can condemn an action as unjust,” says Mr Jellett 
“ we must be satisfied on a far greater number of points. The motives 
of the agent, his relation with those who are the objects of the action, 
and often many more circumstances, must be known and duly weighed, 
before we are entitled to pronounce such a sentence. Bearing this in 
mind, you will readily understand why it should be so difficult to decide 
on the justice of the actions of God, whose motives are known to us only 
so far as he chooses to reveal them, and whose relation to us, his creatures, 
an infinitesimal part of creation, must be but very imperfectly con- 
ceived.” ! 

Hence we take up the question of the Old Testament 
morality in a spirit of modesty anu _ patience, admitting that 
we are not competent judges of many of the divine ways, nor 
shall be in the present state ; and that in other instances the 
exact state of the case can only be reached after patient in- 
vestigation. At the same time we believe, that if we could in 
all cases appreciate fully God’s relation to the facts, all moral 
difficulties would vanish. The list of works at the head of this 
article shows a steady progress towards the full appreciation, 
and enables us to form a juster judgment upon many of the 
divine ways. 

The Old Testament, whose morality we are now to investi- 
gate, professes to be an account of God’s revelation of Himself 

to man. Unlike the sacred books of other nations, this book 
; 1 Three Sermons, p. 33. 
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takes up the historic and progressive method. It does not 
blind man at the outset with the dazzling light of a full revela- 
tion ; it suits the light to the tender eyes of men in their 
childhood state, giving it gradually as they were able to bear 
it. Doubtless God could have created a race of beings able to 
appreciate a perfect revelation at once ; but, so far as we know, 
He has nowhere done this. Nor was he morally bound to do 
so. It is imagined by some in their reasonings upon these 
matters that Omnipotence is bound to be always on the stretch. 
This we emphatically deny. The revelation of Himself, con- 
sequently, has been gradual, patient, along great sweeps of 
history. It met man in a well-nigh savage state, for the 
scriptural account of man after the fall, and the statements of 
science about his original condition, are very much at one, and 
it is guiding him to perfect civilisation. To many a rude age 
had God to reveal Himself, and unless we enter with intelli- 
gence into the ruling ideas in these early ages, as these books 
before us, and Dr Mozley’s more especially, help us to do, we 
are not in any degree competent judges of the morality in 
question. 

Now, in this professedly progressive revelation, we find God 
not only revealing himself as Sovereign of the world and 
“ Judge of all the earth,” but undertaking the statesmanship 
of a particular people. Not only has he condescended to over- 
rule the movements of all nations, so that history, profane as 
well as sacred, embodies in a very real way His mighty 
thoughts ; but He has also taken up the role of statesman in the 
Jewish nation, and shown His strong hand in the politics of 
men. The Philosophy of History is so wide and comprehen- 
sive a subject that we are only groping our way after the 
Divine ideas history embodies. It gives us pleasure to refer 
to a truly noble work upon this subject,’ where, in two large 
volumes, the author endeavours to show that “ history is full of 
God, just as Nature is,” and to lead us along the track of the 
Divine thought in revealing himself historically to men. It is 
not with this universal statesmanship of God that we have to 
deal in the Old Testament, however, but with His particular 
statesmanship as the recognised king and guide of the Jewish 
people. As, therefore, the morality of statesmanship is a 


1 Les Deux Cités, La Philosophie de UV Histoire aux différents Ages de 
UHumanité par Frédéric de Rougemont, Paris, 1874. 
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wider subject than private morality, so the morality of God in 
condescending to statesmanship must be judged on broader 
principles than we need apply to the acts of a private indi- 
vidual. Our present limits prevent us from entering upon the 
large subject of “the Ethics of Politics,” but there is one point 
which will help us further on, and which we shall notice now, 
the distinction between a tender and a strong conscience in a 
statesman. Sir Henry Taylor has directed attention so 
admirably to this point in his interesting little work, The 
Statesman, that we cannot do better than quote his words :— 


“The conscience of a statesman should be rather a strong conscience 
than a tender conscience. For a conscience of more tenderness than 
strength will be liable in public life to be perverted in two ways :—(1.) 
By reflecting responsibilities disproportionately to their magnitude, and 
missing of the large opportunities whilst it is occupied with the small ; 
(2.) By losing in a too lively apprehension of the responsibilities of action 
the sense of responsibility for inaction. . . . 1st, as to the mismeasurements 
of a conscience tender to weakness, take the case of a sentence of death 
to be executed or remitted, according to the decision to be adopted by a 
statesman under the direction of this kind of conscience. The responsi- 
bility as regards the criminal, and the responsibility as regards the 
public, will each of them lie asa sore burden ona sore back. But the 
former of them will with such a conscience have an undue preponder- 
ance. To decide erroneously that a man had better die, will appear a 
worse thing than to decide more erroneously that he had better live ; 
and human guilt and misery, which are to be the consequence of the 
error miscalled merciful, will appear of less account than human life ; 
though to a strong conscience and a just judgment, mere human life 
would be of less account, human innocence and happiness more. . . . It 
is impossible that the feeling in regard to public objects should be pro- 
portionate to the feeling for private ones, because the human heart is not 
large enough ; and it is too often found that when the conscience is not 
sustained by a sense of due proportion, it gets thrown out altogether. It 
sometimes happens that he who would not hurt a fly will hurt a nation.”! 


Now, it must be evident from this quotation that if the Most 
High has condescended to enter upon the field of earthly 
statesmanship, and that is the meaning of Jewish law and 
history, then we must carefully guard ourselves against moral 
“ mismeasurements ;” we must assume that He has a perfectly 
balanced conscience, neither to be betrayed by its tenderness 
on the one hand, or by its strength on the other; we must 
assume that His heart is large enough to give proper propor- 
tion to public objects and to private ones ; and we must then 

' Pp. 60-65. 
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determine, to the best of our ability, if His action in Old 
Testament history be consistent therewith. It will appear in 
the sequel, we believe, that the condemnation of the Old 
Testament morality is because of the moral mismeasurements 
of the critics, and not because of any mismeasurement on the 
part of God. 

But before entering upon one or two questions of statesman- 
ship which the history of the Jewish nation involves, let us, as 
a kind of preparation for the wider subject, consider a case of 
spiritual direction on the part of God, which has given offence 
to many: we refer to the temptation of Abraham to sacrifice 
Isaac. This narrative, in Gen. xxii. 1-19, has given rise to a 
world of criticism. There is a free-handed style of surmount- 
ing scripture difficulties very much in vogue at present, which 
consists in quietly ignoring what seems to the critic incapable 
of explanation, and in presenting what is deemed a more rea- 
sonable account of the transaction. Thus, an anonymous 
writer on “The Temptation of Abraham,”' after suggesting 
several ingenious ways of getting rid of the categorical state- 
ment in Genesis, that “God did tempt Abraham,” proceeds to 
say :— 

“We may be quite sure that it was not God who taught him to think 
murder, aud the murder of an unoffending child, acceptable to him. We 
may be quite sure that it was wrong to intend such a sacrifice, and that 
all the blame of the wrong is to be charged on Abraham.” 

After this, the way out of the difficulty is easy; it consists in 
simply attributing to Abraham a mistaken notion of the divine 
demand, in consequence of which he attempts the sacrifice of 

‘his son, but is mercifully delivered from his murderous intent, 
and thereby taught at once God’s abhorrence of human sacri- 
fices, and his appreciation of the patriarch’s self-sacrificing 
spirit in so devoting his son. But such a solution strikes an 
impartial reader as not by any means creditable to Abraham. 
The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews had evidently a much 
higher estimate of Abraham’s conduct than this critic possesses. 
And the truth is, if we are to play fast and loose with 
Scripture in this way, interpretation must become a matter 
of unreliable fancy. 

Instead, therefore, of any such fanciful treatment of the 
transaction, we must start by doing Abraham the justice to 


' The Expositor, vol. i. p. 314, &c. 
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believe that he did not mistake the demand of God, made 
upon him in the usual miraculous manner, whatever that was 
in the patriarch’s case, and we must then boldly face the 
question, as Mr Benson, Mr Jellett, and Dr Mozley do, of God’s 
right to make such a demand as that for the sacrifice of Isaac, 
Following Bishop Butler in the “ Analogy,” they urge that, as 
an abstract principle, the right over life belongs to God by 
virtue of his creatorship. Mr Jellett, for instance, courageously 
says :— 

“T should despair of reconciling the system of the world with any 

principles of theism, denying to the Creator a right over the life of his 
creature ; and therefore, even if the sacrifice had been completed, I can- 
not see that God was exercising any right which he did not undoubtedly 
possess.” * 
But both Mr Jellett and Dr Mozley understate the case when 
they proceed upon the assumption, which has been almost 
universally made in the discussion of this transaction, that 
Isaac was “an innocent person.” Isaac was by nature and by 
practice a sinner, and as such had forfeited his right to life. 
We shall do justice presently to his amiability and considera- 
tion, as exhibited in the sequel ; but in estimating God’s rights 
in the case, we must give full weight to the fact that Isaac was 
a sinner. It is not the sacrifice of the innocent at all with 
which we are here concerned, but the condemnation of the 
guilty. To represent the transaction, therefore, as a tempta- 
tion to “murder au unoffending child” is beside the mark. 
Isaac at this time was sufficiently advanced, as Mr Jellett very 
properly reminds us, “to carry a load of wood, sufficient for 
such a sacrifice, up a steep hill,” and his condemnation there- 
fore was that of an adult person, who had every right to be 
conscious of his sinfulness. Now, when it is borne in mind 
that Abraham and Isaac were in danger of mere formality in 
their sacrificial worship, in danger, that is to say, of forgetting 
the great truths the ritual of the burnt-offerings embodied, 
then the wisdom of this condemnation of Isaac becomes as 
clear as the right of it. It was bringing home to Isaac and to 
Abraham with unparalleled power the sense of personal sin. 

Not only so, but, as Mr Jellett has shown, we have analogies 
in society still for this demand made upon Abraham. Of 
course, in the state of civilisation to which God has brought 

* Moral Difficulties of the Old Testament, pp. 26-27. 
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us with its organisation of civil justice, no parent would be 
permitted with impunity to attempt the life of his child, as 
Abraham in his ruder age could do. But leaving out this 
element of the parent being the executioner, possible only in 
a ruder age, an element moreover which would not be so pain- 
ful to a parent then as to a parent now, we may discover in 
the order of providence demands for the surrender of children 
exactly analogous to the one in hand. When a parent is called 
to surrender a beloved, it may be an only child, for the prose- 
cution of some dangerous military or missionary enterprise, and 
yields him up under the impression that in all likelihood he 
shall never see his son again, we have an analogous demand to 
that made upon Abraham. Indeed, we might affirm that 
not unfrequently earthly parents find themselves placed in 
analogous circumstances to Abraham, summoned to surrender 
sons dearer than life to them, that duty may be bravely done. 
And is it not also instructive to remember that the very central 
fact of Revelation is in perfect analogy to the facts before us ? 
This central fact is, that in the fulness of time the infinite 
Father himself actually surrendered unto death his only-be- 
gotten and well-beloved Son; and as Adolphe Monod once 
beautifully remarked: “This other Abraham has no other 
above him to hold back his arm when prepared to strike.” ' 
If, therefore, we find the great heavenly Father, as well as 
many earthly fathers, in analogous circumstances to Abraham, 
we need not, especially in view of the denouement, have- 
any qualms of conscience in accepting this as veritable 
history. 

Of course Abraham had not such considerations before his 
mind in receiving the temptation. Living in a rude age, which 
gave to parents the right of life and death over their children, 
he would be troubled with no such compunctions as are natural 
and expected now. An uncommon believer, he is asked to 
trust God in the dark, and he perseveres in faith till the light 
breaks upon the gloom, and gladness takes the place of agon- 
ising fear. Had he been competent to form a judgment upon 
its wisdom before accepting of the trial, had he seen the 
necessity for it, and grasped its purpose before entering upon 
it, he would have been living, as, alas! so many of us insist on 
doing, by the light of reason rather than by the light of faith. 


' Sermons, Deuxiéme Série, p. 464. 
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It is as “ father of the faithful” he is tried; and he comes out 
of the ordeal with the fresh commendation of his God. 

Now it will be needful to follow out the trial of Abraham 
with some care to get any competent idea of its wisdom and 
beauty. Weare the more inclined to this, from our conviction 
that it is by a more thorough treatment of Scripture, rather 
than by a free-handed criticism, we are likely to reach divine 
truth. Warburton, in his Divine Legation of Moses," has 
endeavoured, in the light of the words of Jesus, “ Abraham 
rejoiced to see my day, and he saw it, and was glad,” to make 
out that Abraham desired and eventually obtained a scenic 
representation of the plan of redemption upon Mount Moriah. 
We attribute no such desire to Abraham, yet we believe that 
God gave him, through the temptation, a clear insight into 
the meaning of the customary sacrifices, and into the plan of 
redemption they foreshadowed ; all of which was eminently 
profitable to the patriarch and his son. We shall try to show 
this from the history itself. 

Let it be observed, then, from the intercession of Abraham, 
many years before for Sodom, that the question of God’s justice 


had arisen in his mind after being assured of the unity of God. 
Dr Mozley has remarked upon the connection between these 
two divine truths :-— 


“The doctrine of the unity of God raises the question of His justice, 
for this reason, that—one God, who is both good and omnipotent, being 
assumed—we immediately think, Why should he who is omnipotent 
permit that which he who is in his own nature supremely good, cannot 
desire, that is, evil ?”’? 

Hence Abraham’s ground of intercession was: “Shall not 
the Judge of all the earth do right ?” (Gen. xviii. 25). But 
now this righteous Judge has condemned to death Isaac, the 
son of promise, the young man who carries the world’s hopes 
within him, and whom he so dearly loves. ‘Two questions must 
immediately have arisen in the patriarch’s mind—first, Does 
Isaac deserve to die? the question of God’s justice; secondly, 
How, in case of his death, is he to become the promised bless- 
ing to the world? the question of God’s faithfulness to covenant 
engagements. We know how his faith rose to sublimest height 
in presence of the second question ; he believed that if Isaac 
were burned to ashes on the altar, God would in covenant 
1 Book VI., sect. 5. ?P. 4. 
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faithfulness raise him up from the ashes again, and restore 
him to his father and to the world (Heb. xi. 19); but, so far 
as our reading serves us, we have had no particular attention 
bestowed upon the first question, and how the patriarch must 
have solved it; and yet it is the main question in a matter of 
morals. The temptation, if real, as we maintain it was, must 
have suggested at the very outset such a line of thought as 
this to Abraham: “ Does Isaac deserve to die? And if, as I 
must believe, he does deserve to die, do not I deserve death 
as well as he? If he be justly condemned because a sinner, I 
deserve condemnation as well as he.” And so the reflection of 
Abraham upon the divine demand must have led him to very 
deep heart-searchings, and a deeper sense of personal unworthi- 
ness and sin than ever entertained before. Three days of secret 
agony follow, as with the two servants, Isaac and the heavy-laden 
ass, he makes his way from Beersheba to Moriah. The question 
of morals is not affected, whether we decide with Dean Stanley, 
that the mount of sacrifice was Gerizim, or with Dr Kitto, that it 
was mount Moriah, near Jerusalem, and perhaps the spot where 
Christ was afterwards crucified.’ The latter view undoubtedly, 
if accepted, gives greater interest to the transaction. On 
coming in sight of the “selected spot,” for “ Moriah” means 
the place seen or selected by Jah or Jehovah, Abraham directs 
the two servants to remain with the ass, while he and Isaac go 
to the mountain-top to worship. His faith has so developed 
under the temptation, that he can confidently assure them 
about Isaac’s, as well as his own, return. Isaac, the young 
man, strong and ready, supposed to have been at this time 
twenty or twenty-five years of age, is advancing up the hill 
with the burden of wood upon his back, and Abraham, his 
father, now a hundred and twenty, or a hundred and twenty- 
five years of age, is ascending with the sacred fire in his hand, 
and a knife, when Isaac asks his father the question, “ Behold 
the fire and the wood ; but where is the lamb for a burnt- 
offering?” This must have touched Abraham’s great secret 
in the very quick ; he must have wished such a searching 
question had never been presented ; and he can only parry it 
by the impulsive reply, “My son, God will provide himself a 
lamb for a burnt-offering.” This answer was an inspired 


1 Stanley’s Jewish Church, vol. i. p. 40 ; Kitto’s History of Palestine, vol. i. 
p. 63. 
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The Origin and Idea of Sacrifice. il 


prophecy, very speedily to have its fulfilment, but one quite 
different from what Abraham expected. It throws a clear 
light on the fact of prophecy being often “beyond the 
thoughts ” of the prophets themselves. But it also gives to 
us the most important truth which had, up to this time, been 
uttered on the subject of sacrifice. We need not enter here 
into the vexed question of the origin of sacrifice; but one 
thing is made plain from Abraham’s reply, and that is, that 
God never encouraged the notion of a barter in connection 
with his altar. So far from this idea having any countenance 
or being at all adequate to account for the universal rite of 
sacrifice in the religions of the world, the patriarch here shows 
plainly that it is God that furnishes his own altar. What is 
enacted at the altar therefore is not a poor piece of human 
barter, but a revelation of how God is to be acceptably ap- 
proached. In fact, we have here afforded us an insight into 
the meaning of sacrifice. It was something provided by God 
himself, since the cattle on a thousand hills were his, no matter 
to whom in the world’s view they belonged, and man only 
brought what God had in the first instance given. Hence 
sacrifice was not a barter, in which man paid so much for 
pardon and for blessing, but a God-given revelation of the 
only way in which the Most High was to be approached. If 
anything was sacrificed, it was by God himself, who in all cases 
furnished his own altars. 

This reply satisfied Isaac in the meantime until the moun- 
tain-top is reached, when Abraham, as the recognised family 
priest, builds the altar, lays in order the wood, and eventually 
has Isaac bound upon the altar. Let us consider what must 
have taken place before this could have been reached. It is 
clear, as Mr Jellett has well shown, that Isaac must have 
acquiesced in his own condemnation as soon as Abraham 
declared God’s will in the matter; for if the young man had 
chosen to resist the old father, who has purposely come to the 
place of sacrifice alone, all the probabilities are in favour of 
supposing he would have succeeded. It would also appear 
that Isaac was considerate as well as submissive. It is per- 
fectly fair, we think, to take the ritual of the burnt-offering, 
as given in Leviticus, chap. i., as indicating the ritual in the 
earlier ages. Now, in that ritual, the victim was first slain 
and his blood sprinkled, and then he was laid as a dead car- 
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case, either whole or in pieces, upon the altar. Why was not 
this order followed in Isaac’s case? Why was not he first slain 
and then laid dead upon the altar? It has been suggested ' 
that Isaac, out of consideration for his old father’s strength, 
and to assist him as far as in his power, allowed himself to be 
pinioned, and then disposed himself properly upon the altar, 
that his father might be spared the herculean effort of lifting 
his dead body, that of a full-grown man, and laying it upon 
the altar. Isaac nowhere appears to so much advantage as 
upon the mount of sacrifice. 

And now all that remains to be done is to slay Isaac and 
apply the sacred fire to the wood, when, lo! the angel of the 
Lord interposes and accepts the will for the deed, and releases 
the victim. Now, the very terms employed by the angel, 
“Lay not thine hand upon the lad, neither do thou anything 
unto him, for now I know that thou fearest God, seeing that 
thou hast not withheld thy son, thine only son, FROM ME,” show 
that this was a theophany. It was God in angelic form, for no 
ordinary angel would have taken up the divine position as is 
done here, and spoken of the son not being withheld from 
Himself. It was, on the analogy of faith, Christ as the “ angel 
of the Lord,” or “angel of the covenant.” But, further, the 
angel must have indicated to Abraham and to Isaac that the 
ram caught in the thicket would be accepted as a substitute. 
In other words, God by His angel indicates the way of escape 
He has provided, a way of salvation through a divinely substi- 
tuted sacrifice, and that all the preliminary trial was intended 
to lead up to this joyful denowement. Having first realised 
condemnation as the desert of both, father and son now see in 
the appointed substitute the way of deliverance from condem- 
nation. If they had been of late overlooking the meaning of 
their burnt-offerings at Beer-sheba, as indicating at once the 
doom deserved and the deliverance provided, they have it now 
brought home to them with intensest power. 

Hence we have no hesitation in saying that the typology in 
the transaction has been almost universally mistaken. Dr 
Mozley, following Dean Milman, shows with great clearness and 
power that the sacrifice of Isaac was not a propitiatory sacri- 
fice, since Abraham’s faith would not allow him to contemplate 
the total loss of Isaac; but when he goes on to say :— 

! Kitto’s History of Palestine, note, vol. i. p. 63. 
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“ Tt is not essential to a type that it should be a complete resemblance 
and copy of that event of which it is the type, and should in all respects 
follow the pattern of the antitype.”? 


and in consequence makes Isaac, in a general way, the type of 
Christ, he is clearly in error. We have already referred to the 
resemblance between the parental position of God and of 
Abraham in the sacrifices, but the parallelism between the two 
cases can be pressed no further. The ram is the type of 
Christ; His sacrifice was assuredly propitiatory; and then 
Isaac, as we have already indicated, becomes the representative 
of those for whom Christ, as “the Lamb of God,” dies. The 
typology is so far perfect. Isaac condemned, and upon the 
altar, is released from condemnation and doom through the 
sacrifice of the substitute. We may observe further, as a very 
practical application of the history, that the experience of 
Isaac in connection with this sacrifice on Mount Moriah is 
parallel to the experience of the sinner in his passage out of 
his state of condemnation by nature into the joys of salvation. 
The first stage in the experience is when for three days Isaac 
is under condemnation, but does not know it, corresponding to 
the natural condition of all men up to the time of their con- 
viction of sin, under condemnation, but ignorant of it. The 
second stage, what we might call Isaac’s awakening on the 
mountain top, when he became conscious of condemnation and 
acknowledged its justice, corresponding to the awakening time 
of the soul. And the third stage is that of Isaac’s joyful de- 
liverance through the apprehension of the substitute God has 
so considerately provided, corresponding to the period of con- 
version, when we are enabled to look with joyful though tearful 
eyes to Jesus Christ as the Lamb of God surrendered to the 
cross to take away, by sacrifice, the sins of the world. No 
wonder that Abraham, turning round the word “ Moriah,” and 
taking the future tense of the Hebrew verb instead of the 
participle, calls the place “ Jehovah jireh,” indicating his assur- 
ance that Jah or Jehovah would not only select the place, but 
arrange for the lamb, and undertake all that was needful for 
his deliverance. He assured himself upon a parallel line to 
the apostle who wrote, “ He that spared not his own Son, but 
delivered him up for us all, how shall he not with him also 
freely give us all things?” (Rom. viii. 32). We may be sure 


' s. we. 
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that Abraham, after seeing the meaning of the temptation, and 
that God intended not the sacrifice of Isaac, but of a substitute 
for him, blessed God for the discipline and the insight thereby 
afforded. Doubtless, also, it was to this Christ referred when 
he said, “ Abraham rejoiced to see my day, and he saw it and 
was glad” (John viii. 56). Such lessons are worth all the pre- 
ceding pain, and God’s dealings receive in spiritual profit 
abundant vindication. 

We pass now to what we have ventured to call the States- 
manship of God in the settlement and guidance of the Jewish 
people. We do not mean to say that He deserted all other 
nations. It can be shown that there was providentially created 
in all nations a desire for a great deliverer, and that Christ, 
when he came, came as “the Desire of all Nations.”' But 
in the case of the Jews, he accepted the role of Statesman, and 
in this light must the morality of the Mosaic law and of the 
policy of conquest be judged. And no one, we think, can 
candidly study the law given by Moses and try to realise the 
materials the divine statesman had to handle, without admiring 
his mode of procedure. What he proposed to do was to take upa 
nation of bond-slaves, and, after giving them liberty, to educate 
them intoconstitutional ideas, and then to project them alongthe 
line of history to work out theirdestinyin the midst of the nations. 

Now, let it be observed here at the very outset that God 
was not bound to transform the slaves of Egypt instantaneously 
into perfect men. This would limit Omnipotence to instan- 
taneous and magical processes. It would prevent God from 
ever dealing as a Statesman with the progressive, and necessi- 
tate his playing the role of a Magician only. What God in 
his freedom set about doing was to handle a single nation in a 
statesmanlike manner, and to lead them on step by step upon 
a path of progress towards an ideal. This implies, then, the 
consideration on his part of what is practicable, and the 
disregard of what is utopian. These lines he drew for himself 
in the exercise of perfect freedom. 

The first step he took as their statesman was to give them 
freedom. He did not hesitate under the notion that they 
were “ not fit for liberty.” To this insinuation he would likely 
have replied in some such language as this:— 


1 Trench’s Hulsean Lectures for 1846, on Christ the Desire of all Nations ; 
or, The Unconscious Prophecies of Heathendom, 
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“Tf we wait to give them liberty till they be fit for it, we may wait 
forever. Unless they make trials, they never can be fit. Political educa- 
tion is not the work of a day ; the beginning must always be difficult, 
and often dangerous. Shall we therefore always cling to despotism ?”! 


God consequently delivered them from the despotism of Egypt 
by a mighty hand, and gave them liberty in the wilderness. 
But it is next to be noticed that this liberty was within the 
bounds of discipline and law. He subjected his rude battalions 
to the strictness of military discipline ; they were kept to camp 
life and the rigours of martial law for forty years; and they 
were educated by the Mosaic code into politica] and religious 
principle. Much may be learned even from such books as 
Warburton’s Divine Legation of Moses, G. Stanley Faber’s 
Patriarchal, Levitical, and Christian Dispensations, and 
Kurtz’s History of the Old Covenant. But we have placed 
in our list a work by M. Cellerier, which takes advantage of the 
researches of previous investigators, especially of Michaelis, 
and states the case with the characteristic neatness and 
precision of a French writer. This Esprit de la Législation 
Mosaique first clears the ground by considering “ the moral 
and intellectual dispositions of the Hebrew people,” showing 
in as many short chapters that they were a “new,” an 
“ oriental,” a “ nomadic,” and an “ignorant people ;” that they 
had been “brought up in Egypt,” and yet were a “ special 
people.” Next he proceeds to notice the “ physical, geographi- 
cal, and political conditions of the country destined for the 
Hebrew people,” devoting short chapters to the “ frontiers,” 
“the aspect and climate of the country,” and its “ agricultural, 
military, and commercial relations (rapports).” Next he 
discusses the “ Canaanites,” “Abrahamic races bordering on 
Canaan,” and “people strangers to the race of Abraham.” 
Having thus cleared the ground, he proceeds to a very 
thorough, and in our opinion successful, study of the legislation. 
Into the details of his two interesting volumes we cannot now 
enter, but there is one point which demands notice, and to 
which M. Cellerier devotes fifty or sixty pages, “ the accommo- 
dations” which the Mosaic law makes to prevailing habits, 
thoughts, and manners. Dr Mozley in his volume dwells upon 
this too. It is here that a vast deal of the misconception of 
hostile critics about the divine law originates. And yet 
' The Moralist and Politician, by Sir George Ramsay, Bart., p. 117. 
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accommodation is universally recognised as a necessity of 
statesmanship. It is not what a statesman would like, but 
what he can get, that he is expected to accept. We do not 
blame him because he does not at once secure all he desires. 
As a progressive statesman, he takes all he can get in the way 
of instalment, and hopes to complete his programme and 
realise his ideal in better times. We merely ask if he have an 
ideal after which he is honestly striving, and we never think 
of condemning him because he does not succeed in reaching it 
in the twinkling of an eye. And shall we deny to the Divine 
Statesman what we accord most freely to the human? Accom- 
modation is perfectly legitimate, provided it does not partake 
of what is immoral, and aims at moral progress. Mr Glad- 
stone, in his remarks upon Rajah Brooke,’ says :— 


“ He had, I apprehend, no training such as would have made him 
cautious in observing the rules and measures of civil government, which 
are not to be summarily cast aside, even in dealings with barbarians.” 


It is this power of accommodation which is one of the wise 
characteristics of the Mosaic law. Let us test it by two 


examples, which have been regarded as moral difficulties. 
First, we find polygamy recognised in the law of Moses. 
Recognised, let us remember, but not enjoined. So far from 
being enjoined and fostered, it may be safely said that God 
universally set his face against the practice. It existed among 
the orientals when God adopted the role of statesman ; it was 
sometimes a merciful alternative to a woman perishing after 
outrage in war; but so far as the history of God’s dealings 
with polygamists is concerned, they got nothing but discourage- 
ment from Him. Take the case of Jacob and the case of 
David. Their homes were providentially rendered miserable 
and their hair whitened through the conflicting elements 
polygamy introduced. Not only so, but we find such regula- 
tions inserted about polygamy in the law of Moses as secured 
its extinction among the Jews shortly after the time of David 
and Solomon, while it continued to flourish among the sur- 
rounding nations. It was statesmanlike, therefore, when 
polygamy might be a merciful alternative to a more cruel fate, 
instead of absolutely forbidding the practice, to sow such 


' Contemporary Review for July, p. 186. 
2 Cf. Cellerier ut supra, tome i., pp. 252-253, 
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limitations through the law as led the people ultimately to 
discard it of their own free choice. 

Secondly, let us turn for a moment to slavery, as recognised 
in the Old Testament law. Under what circumstances was it 
permitted? Prisoners of war might become slaves, or a Jewish 
debtor who had become insolvent might sell his services to his 
creditor till the jubilee. But slave-stealing was put into the 
list of capital offences. “And he that stealeth a man, and 
selleth him, or if he be found in his hand, he shall surely be 
put to death” (Exod. xxi. 16). Now, as an alternative to death 
in war, especially when we consider the religious advantages 
secured by law to the slaves, we have no hesitation in saying 
the permission of slavery was merciful. And then, as an 
allowable way of meeting a debt which could not be otherwise 
discharged, we believe that many an insolvent, who now goes 
into prison and gets duly “whitewashed” by taking “the 
benefit of the act,” would be morally a better man if he sold 
his services for a time in lieu of his debt, and paid it honour- 
ably with “the sweat of his face.” Besides, it must be 
remembered that there could be no perpetual slavery among 
the Jews, except in one instance, which of itself throws a world 
of light upon the relations of master and slave. Ifa slave had 
become his master’s son-in-law, and felt so comfortable with 
his wife and children that he had no desire to leave, he might 
then have his ear bored through with the awl and become a slave 
for ever, a slave because a son (Exod. xxi. 6). In all other cases 
the slave got his freedom in the jubilee. When, therefore, we 
consider the share which the slave had in the religious privi- 
leges of the household to which he belonged, his Sabbaths of 
rest and means of grace, we can see in the permission of 
slavery in that rude age a wise and statesmanlike accommoda- 
tion. As Wiittke puts it in his Christian Ethics :—' 

Old Testament morality “ changes the slavery of Israelites into a very 
mild service-relation, and protects, by extremely humane regulations, that 
of non-Israelites from arbitrary and severe oppressiveness. The differ- 
ences among mankind are no longer natural, but spiritually moral; even 
foreign slaves have part in the worship and the blessings of the people 
of God.” 


Let us next turn from these accommodations, which were, 


' Voli., pp. 165-6, Eng. Trans. 
VOL, XXVII.—NO. CIII, B 
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strictly speaking temporary permissions, to those that assumed 
the form of commands. For, as Dr Mozley with marked 
ability has shown, there are classes of actions in a rude age 
which must be commanded in this spirit of accommodation till 
the higher morale is reached. Let us take the law of retalia- 
tion, with its cognate law of revenge. These have their place 
in the Mosaic code. “Eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for 
hand, foot for foot, burning for burning, wound for wound, 
stripe for stripe ” (Exod. xxi. 24, 25). Again, the law of revenge 
includes the arrangements about “the cities of refuge.” Now, 
as Dr Mozley says :— 


“Tt would be doing injustice to this law to regard it as simply legalis- 
ing the right of private revenge ; it embodies a principle of public justice 
carried out in that form which justice has sometimes taken in early ages; 
viz., that a wanton assailant who inflicts an injury on the person of 
another should be punished by suffering a like hurt himself. This was 
doubtless an ancient consuetudinary law which was engrafted from a 
general Eastern stock upon the Mosaic code ; and it was a law which, 
before legal courts penetrated into the recesses of society, was dispensed 
and executed by the wronged individual himself, who was charged with 
the double office of protecting society and defending himself ; and who, 
in one and the same act, avenged himself and vindicated the rights of the 
community too.” ! 


The cognate law of revenge, as embraced in the regulations 
about the manslayer, rests upon a similar moral foundation. 
God was taking the custom of blood-revenge as it existed 
among the nomadic nations, and making it serve a turn in 
public justice. In a time when there was no edifice of civil 
justice, no detective to start after a red-handed manslayer, it 
was right that one should be charged with the execution of 
justice. So far from it being a task that the nearest of kin 
would welcome, it is, as Dr Mozley shews, just what he would 
naturally shrink from. He might very naturally excuse him- 
self by saying that even if he succeeded and did not lose his 
life in the attempt, it could not bring back the dead. But 
the courage of the people must be sustained against the law- 
less and murderous, and so the kinsman is commanded to 
become the avenger. Moreover, the Divine Statesman, by the 
selection of “the cities of refuge,” improved upon the customs 
of blood-revenge existing in other nations, by thus distinguishing 
manslaughter, to which asylum was thereby given, from wilful 

1 P. 184, 
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murder to which it was denied. This was the only possible 
public justice in these old and stormy times. 

Again, we find in the Mosaic code a law by virtue of which 
the iniquities of the fathers were visited upon the children. In 
the treatment of this question we do not regard Dr Mozley as 
at all so successful as in the treatment of the preceding cases. 
He is too acute not to see that this old law has its present 
analogue in what is now regarded as a scientific law of nature, 
the law of “heredity ;” but he ventures on the extraordinary 
position that this law of heredity in nature is not moral, but 
a mere physical result. Surely to assume that there is no 
judicial element now, while there was one then, is to give up 
the one way of meeting successfully the objection. The defence 
of the arrangement is in this case made to rest upon a Divine 
command, which, to all appearance, is essentially unjust. We 
cannot think that the labour expended in differentiating 
morally the two cases is profitably spent. There was no more 
demerit, it seems to us, on the children’s part who came under 
this law in the second commandment, than there is on the 
children’s part at the present time who suffer through 


heredity. The analogy is too close and perfect to be morally 
dissolved. 

Hence it is that we feel constrained to join issue at this 
stage with Dr Mozley, and to dispute altogether his dictum 
that the Sermon on the Mount simply cast out spontaneously 
the objectionable matter of the Old Testament law, and declared 
it unjust. His words are these :— 


“ We have, then, here the quick and summary process by which, in the 
actual emergency, the law clears itself, viz., by casting out spontaneously 
the objectionable matter, and taking the high ground, that whatever is 
not self-evidently holy and good, does not belong to the law. We frame 
long arguments to defend the law of God from the injustice of punishing 
children for the sinus of their fathers ; but if we believe the Sermon on the 
Mount, it is all done with one word, viz., that punishing children for 
the father’s sake cannot belong to the law of God, because it is unjust. 
The law of God vindicates itself, and its defence is self-acting. Thus the 
argument is the simplest possible, and its effect is complete. The law 
comes to us, in the first instance, under the most heinous charges—that 
it enjoins hatred, retaliation, infringements of the marriage law, and the 
like ; but all these drop off from it in a moment upon the principle of 
the Sermon on the Mount. The instant it is perceived that these are 
wrong things, these things are seen not to be in the law, &c,”" 
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Now, the fallacy of this position consists in, first, overstating 
the imperfect morality in question, for we are hardly warranted 
in saying that the Mosaic code “ enjoins” infringements of the 
marriage law, for it only permitted these, just as in providence 
evil is permitted, and means put into operation for its sup- 
pression ; and, secondly, it conveys a false impression altogether 
about the design of the Sermon on the Mount. Its purpose is 
not to disown the old law as unjust, but to fulfil and amplify 
it as the Lord saw fit (Matt. v. 17). When, therefore, we find 
retaliation and revenge commanded in the Mosaic law, we are 
bound to consider if the principle underlying these commands 
be not in some form still enforced, and so far recognised in the 
Christian code. Now the principle underlying the laws of 
retaliation and revenge is that of retribution. As Canon 
Kingsley has well put it :—! 


“ The first instinct of man is the Lex Talionis. As you do tome—says 
the savage—so I have a right todo to you. If you try to kill me or mine, 
I have a right to kill youin return. Is this notion uninspired? I should 
be sorry to say so. It is surely the first form, and only possible first 
form, of the sense of justice and retribution. As a man sows, so shall he 
also reap. Ifa man does wrong, he deserves to be punished. No argu- 
ments will drive that great divine law out of the human mind, for God 
has put it there.” 


Now, what Dr Mozley seems to overlook is, that retribution 
is distinctly recognised in the Sermon on the Mount, and 
vengeance has still a place in the Christian system. The 
difference between the two regimes is, that the prerogative is 
not delegated now to private individuals, as in the ruder age. 
Christ is himself to be the Judge (Matt. vii. 22, 23), and the 
final dispenser of retribution. Meantime there is a delegation 
of the prerogative to the public official who dispenses civil 
justice. Thus Paul said: “Dearly beloved, avenge not your- 
selves, but rather give place unto wrath; for it is written, 
Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith the Lord ;” and then 
he proceeds to state the case of the civil magistrate, declaring 
that “he is the minister of God, a revenger, to execute wrath 
upon him that doeth evil” (Rom. xii. 19; xiii. 1-4). This 
delegation of retributive justice under the Christian system 
is frequently overlooked, and most superficial conclusions 
reached in consequence. For example, the acute and eloquent 
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author of the Creed of Christendom insists that the principle 
of non-resistance cannot be carried out as Christ commanded 
at the present time, and that, therefore, morality at present is 
not what Christ enjoined. In his argument he is simply 
ignoring the recognition of civil justice as a retributive power 
in the Christian system. Individuals in their private capacity 
are to exhibit the meek spirit of Jesus, even the spirit of 
martyrdom, if need be, but they do so in the assurance that the 
wrongs under which they suffer shall yet be righted, and with- 
out such an assurance martyrdom would be impossible.’ 

And it is just here that the so-called “ vindictive Psalms ’ 
find their defence. It is not our purpose to enter at length 
into the discussion of this subject, nor to do more than refer, 
in passing, to the apologists. Dr Hessey, in his second volume,’ 
has dealt with this question in a free-handed style, which sub- 
stantially gives up the whole battle. Assuming that the im- 
precatory and comminatory passages are morally indefensible, 
he would have us to accept of them as the utterance of personal 
feeling on the part of the psalmists, for which God is not to be 
held responsible. Against any such rationalistic process as 
this we must earnestly protest. There has been another very 
important contribution to this question,’ in which the author 
seeks to show that the Old Testament dispensation was one of 
temporal rewards and punishments ; in consequence of which, 
as there was no express revelation of a hereafter, and no absolute 
certainty about it as we have now through Christ’s gospel, there 
was all the more urgency to appeal to heaven for the prompt 
overthrow of successful wickedness, if religion was to be 
preserved at all. Without committing ourselves to all Mr 
Hammond’s positions, we cannot but regard his contribution to 
the question as of very high value. The solution of the diffi- 
culty seems to us, however, capable of more compendious 
statement. For if, as we have seen, retribution and vengeance 
are still elements of the amplified moral code of Jesus, then we 
discern underneath these “vindictive Psalms” a principle 


1Cf. Jackson’s Doctrine of Retribution, pp. 68-74, &e. 

2 Moral Difficulties in the Bible. Second Series. Lects. i. ii. 

®« An Apology for the Vindictive Psalm cix.,” .and ‘‘The Vindictive 
Psalms Vindicated,” by the Rev. Joseph Hammond, LL.B.— The Expositor, 
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that is permanent. The further fact is to be borne in mind 
that, so far as we know, the psalmists who composed them did 
not indulge in private revenge. David may be taken as a 
crucial example. As Canon Kingsley says :— 

“It is a special mark of David's character, as special as his faith in 
God, that he never avenges himself with his own hand. Twice he has 
Saul in his power: once in the cave at Engedi, once at the camp at 
Hachilah, and both times he refuses nobly to use his opportunity.” .. . 
[Again, in the case of Nabal, David, Kingsley shows] “ abjures the right 
of revenge upon a private person... and he cries, ‘ Blessed be the 
Lord God of Israel, which sent thee (Abigail) this way to meet me ; and 
blessed be thou which hast kept me this day from shedding blood, and 
from avenging myself with mine own hand.’"' 

David’s action towards the Moabites and Ammonites, though 
cruel, was merely retributive justice, as Amos i, 3-13 shews, 
and the vengeance which he directed Solomon to take upon 
Joab, Shimei, and other great criminals, was not private 
vindictiveness, an insinuation which Kuenen has revived, but 
wise public policy for the young king. As Professor Robert- 
son Smith has stated it, “A young and untried sovereign 
could not afford to continue the clemency which his father was 
strong enough to extend to dangerous enemies.”* We are 
warranted, therefore, in inferring that the psalmists who com- 
posed the vindictive psalms, among whom of course David was 
pre-eminent, were not men actuated by petty spite and desires 
for private revenge. They were men of large-heartedness and 
of public character. They saw in the enemies of the state the 
enemies of their God and of his holy religion, and they appealed 
to heaven to terminate the successful wickedness that was such 
a perplexity to thinkers of that time. And this, be it observed, 
is exactly the Christian attitude. The Christian, while desir- 
ing the good of all, and working earnestly that men may give 
up their enmity to God, at the same time hopes for a termina- 
tion to successful wickedness, if not in the conversion of sinners, 
at all events in their just judgment by the Most High. The 
Christian recognises the truth of these psalms, which in a 
single verse may be thus given: “O Lord God, to whom 
vengeance belongeth ; O God, to whom vengeance belongeth, 
show thyself” (Psa. xciv. 1). But “the day of grace” bulks 
more largely before his mind than it did before that of these 

* David, pp. 51-54. ? Godet’s Histoire du Roi David, pp. 20-25. 
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psalmists, since the gospel has pushed out into the other life 
the main portion of man’s doom. We may therefore conclude 
this portion of our argument in the words of Mr Hammond, 
when, after directing attention to the imprecations of St Paul 
(2 Tim. iv. 14, and three other passages), he says :— 

“ When we remember that it is not for the glory of God now, any more 
than it was in the apostolic age, that the sinner should escape, and that 
sin is now no less abominable, no less hateful and dishonouring to God, 
than it was formerly, it is difficult to understand why the prayer for a 


just retribution should be less needed or less appropriate than it was in 
the infancy of the Christian Church.”' 


But what will we make, it may now be asked, of the visita- 
tion of the iniquities of the fathers upon the children? We 
have already seen that it has its analogue in the existing law 
of heredity. In other words, we cannot shut our eyes to the 
fact, that if this be an old unjust law, as Dr Mozley represents 
it, which fell away from the Christian code, it is a law upon 
which the Governor of Nature is acting to this day. It is 
perfectly idle to represent the law of nature as having no 
moral aspect. Everything physical has a moral side. If 
the law be unjust, the Author of Nature is unjust. Now, 
notwithstanding the self-confident assertions of Mr Matthew 
Arnold, and of Mr Leslie Stephen,’ that Bishop Butler’s 
Analogy is a failure, we maintain that we would be greatly 
the better of more work upon the same line. We have had a 
sample of this from Professor Henry Rogers in his excellent 
work, The Superhuman Origin of the Bible, Lect. ix. There 
is, however, a still abler contribution to the argument from 
analogy made some years ago, but which has not received any- 
think like the attention it deserves ; we refer to the work, Re- 
presentative Responsibility, « Law of the Divine Procedure in 
Providence and Redemption, by the Rev. Henry Wallace.’ 
We direct attention to it, believing that it is upon the line of 
analogy Mr Wallace has so vigorously traced, that we find the 
vindication of the law of heredity as it exists in nature, and 
as it existed in the Mosaic code. We do not stop to dwell 
upon what is nevertheless a most important fact, that there can 
be no more bitter pain for a father than to be punished in and 

' The Expositor, vol. iii. p. 201. a 
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by his children.’ We have here, at least in part, a reason for 
such an arrangement. Not only so, but the vicarious char- 
acter of the punishment brought out then, and brings out still, 
the principle of “representative responsibility ” as it obtains 
in the divine government. Dr Mozley has laid great emphasis 
in his volume on the fact of individual rights being in the 
early ages ignored in a way they are not now. And this is of 
course true. But surely he has not given due weight in his 
argument to the fact that individual rights are still ignored, 
not only in much of the wholesale procedure of Nature, but 
also in the representative institutions of our most advanced 
civilisation ; so that when a person finds himself in a represen- 
tative position, he may, and often does, involve multitudes of 
individuals in most disastrous consequences. There is such a 
solidarity, therefore, among men, that vicarious suffering is one 
of the commonest facts of life. 

Now it is plain, we think, that under the Old Testament 
regime, no thinking man could accept of such an arrangement 
as final. “Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right?” 
was the cry of Abraham, and of many of his descendants. 
But here, in the visitation of the iniquities of the father upon 
the children, and in the removal of the children often from the 
stage of life altogether, there was a combination of circum- 
stances which could only be rectified in another life. It has 
been urged that “the revelation granted to the Hebrew race 
contained in it no doctrine of a future state of being, still less 
did it involve the disclosure of a future state of rewards and 
punishments ;”* but here, embodied in the Mosaic code, was 
an enactment which threw every thinking mind forward to a 
future life for any possible rectification or compensation. The 
commanded sacrifice of the innocent, for many of the children 
suffered in infancy before any actual sin, became the charter 
of a future life to all thinking men. 

This, moreover, is not all. The constitution of nature is 
based upon the sacrifice of the innocent. Take the structure 
of the world in the light of the Darwinian hypothesis, and, so 
far as this unverified hypothesis helps us to understand it, we 
may say with literal truth, that the organic world is founded 
upon sacrifice. Every improvement of the type in “the sur- 

’ Kingsley’s David, p. 84. 


2 See Expositor, vol. iii. p. 112, and the authorities cited by Mr Hammond 
in his note. 
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vival of the fittest,” has been through the sacrifice of the inno- 
cent in “the struggle for existence.” 

But supposing this fact were not apprehended in old times 
as it is now, it must have struck old thinkers that the human 
world is sustained through the sacrifice of innocent animals, 
holocausts being daily offered upon the altar of human need. 
And the positive institution of sacrifice must have seemed to 
them, as it does to us, to be upon the analogy of nature ; only 
the sacrifice of the innocent in this case has been for man’s 
moral and spiritual, whereas, in the other case, it has been, 
and is, for his physical, support. 

The visitation on children, by the hereditary law, of the 
iniquities of their parents, was, therefore, the literal trans- 
ferrence of punishment due to the guilty to the heads of the 
innocent. It was the realisation in humanity itself of what 
was symbolically represented in sacrifice, the transferrence of 
results deserved by the guilty to the heads of the innocent. 
Call it, as Dr Mozley following Tucker in his Light of Nature 
does, didactic punishment, and then the question comes, 
What does it teach? It is here the whole difficulty we are 
dealing with culminates. Now, we have no hesitation in saying 
that only one solution is at all adequate, and it is that all this 
providential procedure was to urge us.towards the atonement 
of the Son of God. If God himself, in the person of his Son, 
has voluntarily suffered, the just for the unjust, to bring us to 
himself, then we can believe that all this “ didactic suffering” 
of past ages on the part of animals and of infants is not more 
than such a stupendous and voluntary substitution deserves ; 
otherwise we can see no solution. Some writers imagine that 
the acknowledgment of the fact of vicarious suffering is all 
that the difficulty demands ; but such an acknowledgment is 
no solution. In the voluntary sacrifice of the Son of God, 
therefore, and in it alone, do we find the key to the moral 
difficulties now before us. On the ground of this, God can 
justly compensate in a future life those that have suffered 
what was due to others here, and at the same time admit to 
his favour and fellowship such of the sinful as are prepared to 
trust Him. The representative responsibility, which as a law 
of providence inflicts often such evils, becomes as a law of 
redemption the source of compensation, and admits of the just 
settlement of all! 
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We pass finally to the policy of conquest which the Divine 
statesman directed his people to pursue. The destruction of 
the Canaanites has been a stumbling-block to many, with the 
cognate questions. Now, if this edict of extermination were 
made by God as an enlightened statesman, it must have its 
vindication in the character of the nations exterminated. It 
may help us to get into a proper attitude towards these old 
sinners, to take a quotation from Kingsley, regarding the 
massacre in Borneo in 1849. Writing to Mr Ludlow, who 
disapproved of that massacre, he said :— 


“ The truest benevolence is occasional severity. It is expedient that 
one man die for the people. One tribe exterminated, if need be, to save 
a whole continent. ‘Sacrifice of human life?’ Prove that is human 
life. It is beast life. These Dyaks have put on the image of the beast, 
and they must take the consequences,” &c.' 


Now, we are not taking the side of Rajah Brooke in making 
this quotation from one of tbe defenders of his policy in 
Sarawak. We think that Mr Gladstone has made out a very 
good case for his animadversions upon that tragedy ;* and 
his case, as so made out, will materially help us in the solution 
of our difficulty. His charge is virtually this—that there was 
not proper discrimination in the procedure. And this charge 
may be validly made against wholesale massacres at this time 
of day. Civil justice may decide upon individual cases, and 
say that murderers should be exterminated. But what human 
tribunal will undertake to decide that a tribe or nation has 
become so utterly incorrigible and hopeless that they must be 
exterminated? Kingsley was wrong in saying that if the 
slaughter of the Canaanites was right, so was the massacre in 
Borneo. The judge in the one case was “God, who knoweth 
all things,” the judge in the other was Rajah Brooke. Such a 
massacre would be an anachronism now, because we have not 
the revelation of the infallible judge in such a matter to guide 
us. 

Now, the Bible shews in many passages that the Canaanites 
had become, in God’s opinion, quite incorrigible. Their cup of 
iniquity, instead of diminishing, was getting full in the time 
of Abraham. And 430 years and more only witnessed it 

1 Charles Kingsley, vol. i., pp. 222-3. 
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getting fuller, till by the time the Israelites reached the 
borders of Canaan, the cup was full. The Canaanites had 
descended in the scale of being, and “ the beast-life,” of which 
Kingsley speaks, was most assuredly theirs. Now, keeping in 
view the fact that we are considering a question of statesman- 
ship, what alternative had God presented to him when 
introducing Israel to Canaan? Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
in his first article on “ Turkey,”' quotes in the course of his 
observations a statement from Macchiavelli, to the effect that 
“a conqueror has no middle course between the two extremes 
of mixing his own people with the vanquished race, or EXTER- 
MINATING the latter.” Now, what would have been the effect 
of God allowing the Israelites to mix with the Canaanites they 
came to conquer? Nothing, surely, is more instructive in the 
settlement of this question than the deterioration of morale 
which resulted from the partial mixture of races in the course 
of the conquest. Even their temporary association with the 
Midianites was a dead moral loss to them. Again, the more 
intimate union with the Phoenicians long after, through the 
alliance of Ahab, was another national degradation to them. 
Tn fact, all goes to show that the race must be kept distinct 
from these corrupted races, if it is to make any moral progress. 
Extermination, therefore, was the only alternative left, and the 
sequel shows that in so far as the Israelites were betrayed into 
a relaxation of this edict, they were morally the worse for it. 

But then it may be urged, Was it wise to exterminate the 
Canaanites by the swords of Israel? Would the conquerors not 
be the worse morally of their career of conquest ? In choosing 
this mode, rather than drowning the incorrigibles by a deluge, 
as in the days of Noah, or blasting them with brimstone 
as in the days of Lot, God’s decision can be vindicated. War 
is not the unmixed evil many sentimental mindsimagine. The 
Duke of Argyll has lately said :— 

“No doubt, if all men and all nations were to act up to the whole 
spirit of the Christian faith, wars would cease, and swords would be 
everywhere replaced by the ploughshare and pruning-hook. But in the 
existing condition of the world, war is a necessary evil, and by very much 


indeed less of an evil than the prolonged existence of debasing and 
corrupting Goveruments.”* 





' Nineteenth Century, for June 1877. 
* “* Morality in Politics.” Contemp. Review for July 1877. 
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Dr Mozley has done much also by his sermon on “ War”’ to 
clear the air of sentimental nonsense on this subject. Now, if 
ever there was “a war of right and merciful bloodshed,” it 
was the invasion of Canaan by Israel. No wonder it is set 
down to the account of “ mercy” in the refrain of Psa. exxxvi. 
For the matter stood thus: Here is a land peculiarly fitted 
to be the home of a religious people ;? here at its gates isa 
nation which has been receiving education about God in the 
wilderness for forty years, not to speak of their earlier training 
and traditions; occupying the ground as cumberers are the 
Canaanites; to allow them to mix with the Canaanites would 
only be to allow them to become corrupted ; there is nothing 
for it therefore but to commission Israel to exterminate them. 
And as for moral deterioration through the conquest, we find 
that Israel was preserved from this, and their characters seem 
to have come forth chastened and unharmed. As Isaac Taylor 
says :— 

“ The Hebrew tribes did indeed enact the extermination of the Canaan- 
itish races, but the work of slaughter, dire as it was, did not settle 
itself down upon the national temper or habits, so as to shew itself upon 
the people as a permanent disposition. No such effects followed from the 
tragedy-period of their history ; it would not necessarily do so in any 
case ; it did not in this instance, because the people and their chiefs acted 
at the promptings of a command which in their view had received un- 
questionable authentication from heaven. Thus warranted, the act of 
slaughter was, as we might say, screened from its impact upon the moral 
sentiments of the people. It was as when, shielded by a charm from the 
violence of fire, a man passes unharmed through a furnace seven times 
heated.” 

Again we find in the conquest that the Israelites were directed 
to practise certain deceptions upon their enemies ; for instance 
Joshua was directed to lay an ambush behind Ai (Josh. viii. 2 ; 
ef. also 2 Chron. xx. 22). Again, at a later date, the Lord made 
the Syrian host to hear a noise of chariots, and a noise of horses, 
when there was no such thing (2 Kings vii. 6), and other 
examples will occur to the Bible reader. The moral aspect of 
these cases of deception on the part of God has not, so far as 
our reading goes, received any attention, and yet it is important 
to have a clear notion of them. Why, then, do we allow 

' University Sermons, No. v. 

? See the beautiful sermon on ‘‘ The Land and the People ” in Moorhouse’s 
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stratagem, ambuscades, feints, surprises, and pretences of all 
kinds to be practised in war, and yet our moral sense does not 
revolt at it? These are all deceptions, but why do we not 
regard them as immoral? There can be only one answer, we 
think, because there is a general understanding that in such 
circumstances “ everything is fair” that can secure an advantage. 
Or, as Sir Henry Taylor in his book has boldly stated it :— 

“ Falsehood ceases to be falsehood when it is understood on all hands 

that the truth is not expected to be spoken.” ' 
In war, an enemy does not expect to be apprised of the enemy’s 
movements ; in fact the deserters, that tell truth, are reprobated 
in both armies; an enemy expects deceptions of all kinds, and 
has to meet them by counterplots. There is no moral delin- 
quency, therefore, in denying the whole truth to men, that is, in 
practising deception upon them, when it is understood that 
deception is part of the risk of war. 

This glance at lawful deceptions in time of war will prepare 
us for the last moral difficulty on our list : the case of Jael and 
Sisera. Both Mr Jellett and Dr Mozley have handled this 
subject with great ability ; the latter with characteristic bold- 
ness. Let us try to grasp the state of the case exactly. Israel, 
on account of sin, had been sold into the hand of Jabin, king 
of Canaan, who had a famous general called Sisera, and the 
oppression of the Lord’s people was mighty (Judges iv. 2, 3). 
For twenty years it continued, and Jabin was supreme in the 
land. Heber the Kenite, a descendent of Hobab the Midianite, 
father-in-law of Moses, a wandering Sheik, had married Jael, 
a woman of Hebrew extraction, and at this time, having 
separated himself from the Kenites to which he belonged, he 
had pitched his tent upon the plain of Zaanaim, near Kedesh, 
at least three days’ journey from the future battle-field.2 As 
a nomad, he had made peace with the Canaanitish tyrant, and 
fed his flocks in freedom. But now the people of God in a 
penitent frame cry for deliverance, and God grants it through 
Deborah, the prophetess, and Barak. This heroic woman 
summoned the Israelites to arms, and sustained their courage 
by the promise of success. Barak is timid, though not unwil- 
ling, and insists on Deborah accompanying him to the war. 
She tells him that Sisera and all his host shall fall into his hands, 


1 The Statesman, p. 115. 
* Stanley’s Jewish Church, vol. i. p. 277. 
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but that he shall not have much honour in the matter, since 
the Lord will deliver Sisera into the hands of a woman. In 
due course the battle is fought, and Sisera defeated, and he 
flees northward towards the fastnesses of Galilee. His army 
and chariots ruined behind him, he comes, after three days’ 
flight, to the highland pasture where Heber lived, a solitary 
fugitive, and makes for the harem of Heber, the tent of Jael, 
the place of greatest safety from all intruders. The woman 
welcomes him, gives him drink, and allows him to lie down in 
safety. Now the moral difficulty arises here: Was Jael justified 
in killing Sisera by stratagem? And here it is to be noticed 
that Sisera urged her to stand in the door of the tent, and if 
his enemies came and inquired for him, she was to tell a delib- 
erate falsehood for his protection. This fact has not received 
due weight in the discussion. After the fugitive general has 
received hospitality, he enjoins falsehood upon her, in order to 
his deliverance. The strait in which poor Jael finds herself is 
therefore this: She must either lie in Sisera’s interests, and 
incur the enmity of his conquerors, or she must deceive Sisera 
by betraying him to his enemies, or she must take the law into 
her own hand and kill him herself. Sisera, it is clear, is a 
doomed man, nothing can save him now, and so she takes the 
course that is not only safest for herself, but, after all, kindest 
for Sisera, in striking him through the temples, while he is 
yet sleeping, with the nail of the tent. We imagine that in 
getting his quietus from Jael, when the only anesthetic then 
known, blissful sleep, was upon him, he was more tenderly 
dealt with than if he had fallen into the hands of Barak. 

That there was treachery, is admitted on all hands. The 
whole question resolves itself into this: Did Sisera deserve to 
be treacherously dealt with? Was Jael justified in taking the 
advantage of him she did? Mr Jellett hesitates to defend 
her, and would rather relegate Deborah’s approving and in- 
spired song to the same place as the speeches of Job’s friends 
and the like, whose principles we are not required to defend. 
Dr Mozley, on the other hand, has no hesitation in defending 
her. We incline to the latter view, though not exactly on Dr 
Mozley’s ground. If the deceptions of war we noticed just 
now are not immoral, then we regard Jael’s act as morally 
defensible. She is reduced in fact to this: she must either 
use stratagem to protect him, and lie into the bargain—which 
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is what Sisera demanded—or she must use stratagem to kill 
him, and speak truth to his pursuers when they come. Had 
he any right to this deception which she must have practised 
to save him, seeing that he had been the great oppressor of her 
kinsfolk, the Israelites? Would it not be better for her and 
for all concerned to accept the lesser evil and kill Sisera, as 
one doomed of God? In a rude age, with the ideas then pre- 
vailing, we do not well see how she could have acted otherwise. 
Godet puts the transaction in a fair light when he says :— 

“One is not astonished to find with such a woman (as Jael) a patriot- 
ism stained with a cruel fanaticism, especially when we consider the 
rudeness of those times. As for the words of Deborah, the liberator of 
Israel, this Joan of Arc of the Old Testament, we must first remember 
that if she exalts Jael, it is to humiliate the men in Israel, for they had 
at first shown themselves remiss, so that Deborah had to tell Barak, their 
chief : ‘Thou wilt have no hovour in this enterprise, for the Lord will 
deliver Sisera into the hands of a woman !’ It is the accomplishment of 
this prophecy by the hand of Jael that she celebrates in her song of 
triumph. And such a word in the mouth of Deborah offers precisely to 
the Christian teacher the opportunity of explaining how much human 
patriotism, even at the service of the faith, differs yet from patriotism 
completely renewed by the sweet influences of the gospel, and such as we 
see it appear in Jesus Christ weeping over Jerusalem ready to crucify 
him ; in St Paul, praying to be accursed, if thereby he could save his 
compatriots, who persecute him everywhere. Each time has its measure. 
The exquisite sap which in October produces a fruit full of sweetness, in 
the month of July is not yet robbed of all its natural sourness.”! 


We should have liked to have dwelt even longer on these 
themes: to have shewn, as Cellerier does admirably, how the 
Divine Statesman girded the chosen people round with wise 
arrangements, and how well they were guided so long as they 
were content with the unseen King. We should have liked to 
have directed special attention to the admirable defences of . 
the much-maligned King David, given by Canon Kingsley and 
Dr Godet. But we have transgressed sufficiently the usual 
limits. We have, however, shewn how such questions should, 
in our view, be treated, and in what direction the solutions lie. 
With more such bold work as Dr Mozley has given us, so 
admirable in many respects, we may hope to see greater light 
breaking in upon such vexed questions. The better we can 
enter into the spirit of the old times, and into the present 
government of the universe, the more analogy shall we find 

' La Sainteté de V Ancien Testament, pp. 67-68. 
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between them, and the more shall we be urged for compensa- 
tion upon the atonement of a sinless Saviour in time, and his 
general judgment in eternity, where all wrongs shall ultimately 
be righted, and the innocent sufferers consoled ! 

Ropert M‘CHEYNE Epaar. 


ArT. IL.—Agnosticism and Dogmatism, from a Puritan 
Point of View. 


1. The Jewel of Peace. A Sermon delivered on Lord’s-day Morning, 
18th March 1877, by C. H. Spurgeon, at the Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle, Newington. 

2. The Means of Perpetuating Spiritual Life: the Essential Principles of 
Christianity. Sermons Preached by the Very Rev. the Dean of 
Westminster, at St Andrews, 18th March 1877. 

3. The Progress of Religious Thought in Scotland. By the Very Rev. 
Principal TuLLocn. Contemporury Review, March 1877. 


E would be very glad to get from some authoritative 
source a precise definition of what is intended by 
Agnosticism as a theological term, and of the limits of its 
incidence. So far as we are aware, such definition has not 
been given, nor have we any definite statement of how far it 
is proposed to carry the new principle in the way of removing 
from the old-fashioned creed of Christendom certain commonly- 
received dogmas, at least of rendering our acceptance of these 
dogmas so qualified and dubious that, for practical purposes, 
we had much better put them aside at once. But while it 
may be reasonable to ask for some such definition, we are not 
hopeful of getting it; its publication might have much the 
same effect on the pleasant atmosphere, half light half ruby 
mist, in which agnostics love to dwell, as a shrewd breeze from 
the sea has on the translucent fogs of a summer morning. 
Sincerely anxious to obtain the means of thinking with as 
much precision as possible about the matter, we look into the 
usage of verb and participle in New Testament Greek, but are 
not much helped. For it would not do to represent some, at 
least, of those who favour Agnosticism as like the busy-idle 
Areopagites, to whom the Holy Spirit sent Paul with a dog- 
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matic message concerning “Jesus and the Resurrection,” 
including also Repentance and the Final Judgment, and to 
whom he said: “ Ye men of Athens, all things which I behold 
bear witness to your carefulness in religion. For as I passed 
through your city, and beheld the objects of your worship, I 
found among them an altar with this inscription, "Aywworw dy, 
Whom, therefore, ye worship, though ye know him not (a@yw- 
oivres), him declare I unto you.”" The writer of “ Natural 
Religion” in Maemillan’s Magazine does indeed seem rather 
to favour the Athenian form of agnosticism in application to 
the Old Testament Scripture ;? but such men as Dean Stanley 
and Dr Tulloch claim to be more on the side of Paul than of the 
Athenians, and the claim must be heartily allowed, unless in 
the face of direct evidence to the contrary. The “ignorance 
of foolish men” (ayvweiav), and the “speaking evil of things 
which they understood not” (é of dyvoéver Brwopnuctvess)$ are 
obviously still less applicable to any who, however agnostic, are 
yet truly Christians in more than name. 

Classical Greek does not give us much more help than sacred. 
Minerva, addressing Ulysses in an emergency, says :— 


“GAN aye, o dyvworoy revEw wavrecos Booroies.”’ 4 


To apply this line to the agnostic teachers, as suggesting that 
they had found in their new principle a divine cloak enabling 
them to play will-o’-the-wisp with all mankind, would be a 
flippant joke, and only true of the less honest ; but applying 
the éyywerov to things, not persons, it suggests that those dogmas 
which agnosticism touches are such as we cannot know about, 
because a divine person hides them. Men might have reason to 
believe that Ulysses existed ; but no mortal man could find 
him. That there are such things, not the most dogmatic 
Puritan questions. Solomon said, and with a practical pur- 
pose too, that of moving us to a constant and uninquisitive 
sowing of deeds of love, “ As thou knowest not what is the 


' Acts xvii. 22, 23. Conybeare and Howson’s Translation. 

* «Tf our men of science wished to give to their favourite convictions about 
the Unknown and Unknowable an imaginative form in which it might work 
upon the popular mind, they would find that the work has already been done 
for them in an incomparable manner by the prophets of the Old Testament.” 
—Macemillan’s Magazine, April 1877. 

3] Peter ii. 15; 2 Peter ii. 12. 4 Od. xiii. 397. 
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way of the Spirit, nor how the bones do grow in the womb of 
her that is with child, even so thou knowest not the works of 
God who maketh all.”* Our divine Lord, when about to 
wash Peter’s feet, said: “ What I do thou knowest not now; 
but thou shalt know hereafter.”? Paul’s anticipation of that 
future of everlasting love into which faith and hope were carry- 
ing him, was: “ Now we see through a glass darkly, but then 
face to face; now I know in part, but then shall I know even 
as also I am known.”* There are truths—such as those con- 
cerning the essential relations of the Persons of the Blessed 
Trinity, the manner of the Spirit’s operation on the soul of 
man, the conditions of the disembodied, the angelic, the 
resurrection, and the heavenly states—which God has mean- 
while placed behind a crystal barrier, transparent but strong : 
we may look at them if we do so reverently, but we cannot 
handle and examine them on every side ; if, in our proud eager- 
ness to be positive about everything, we pant against the 
barrier, we both obscure it and place ourselves, who “are but 
of yesterday and know nothing,” in a thoroughly wrong 
attitude towards the Eternal and Omniscient One—an atti- 
tude not childlike, but Satanic. In the new dispensation, as 
much as in the old, God’s chosen symbol is the cloud—the 
only symbol untouched at all by the hand of man; and the 
cloud has always two sides: it is not for the blood-sprinkled 
ones to leave that side which sheds light and guidance on the 
camp of Israel, and wilfully to go round and insist on gazing 
only at the other side—the side of darkness, and, to the proud, 
of judgment. 

But this is matter of course. To make the fullest admission 
that there are certain truths that, in the present state, are not 
knowable, helps us little toward a definition of Agnosticism. 
The friends of that principle will by no means be satisfied with 
the extent of the Puritan admission, and the gravest dispute 
will instantly arise so soon as an attempt is made on either 
side to give an articulate statement of those things to which 
the principle of our inevitable ignorance, total or partial, is to 
be applied. We must be content, therefore, in defect of a 
better definition, to frame one on the simplest meaning of the 
Greek word, and to say that Agnosticism pronounces regarding 
an indefinite number of articles commonly received as belong- 


* Eccles. xi. 5. * John xiii. 7. 3 1 Cor. xiii. 12. 
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ing to the Christian creed that they cannot be known, and 
that therefore no one ought to make a positive profession of 
knowing them.' It does not pronounce that these articles are 
absolutely false, it has neither the courage nor the wish to do 
that, probably ; but it says that, in the present condition of 
human knowledge, nobody can be sure one way or other. 
Know-nothingism in theology would be a not unfair rendering 
of the well-sounding Greek word, a word fitted to impress with- 
out much enlightening the multitude. It is therefore a thing 
much opposed to dogmatism of any kind, especially to the 
dogmatism of Puritans. 

Let it be said that, while gladly acknowledging the fitness 
of the name Puritan as the opposite of Agnostic, I have not 
the credit of bringing it into this use. The theology of Scot- 
land may be said to be Puritan in so far as it is represented 
by the Westminster Standards and the general character of its 
teaching from the pulpit; but the Principal of St Mary’s 
represents the religious thought of his country as departing 
from Puritanism, and refers frequently to it by that name ; 
and Dean Stanley goes down from the Jerusalem chamber in 
which the Confession of Faith was framed to inculcate on the 
students of St Andrews, with all his might, ideas entirely at 
variance with that Confession. And, oddly enough, Mr Spur- 
geon was on the same day describing himself, from his own 
pulpit in London, as “ Ultimus Puritanorum, the last of the 
Puritans, a man incapable of any thought beyond the limits 
of the old-fashioned theology.” We do not limit the name to 
those twenty thousand ministers and congregations who may 
be said historically to represent the forty presbyters who, with 
John Knox, formed the Presbyterian Church of Scotland in 
1560, and the two thousand who were extruded from the 
English Church on St Bartholomew’s Day 1662; but we 
apply it to all who hold firmly by the main lines of the old 
Puritan theology, whether they are Presbyterians, Congrega- 
tionalists, Baptists, Wesleyans, or Episcopalians, who believe 
the whole Bible to be the Word of God, and therefore to 
constitute an infallible authority external to man and supreme 


‘ Principal Tulloch speaks of ‘‘a theological reconstruction within the 
Christian Church . . . which need by no means be negative, although it 
must be largely agnostic,” and adds the explanatory clause, ‘‘ leaving alone 
many questions which the Church has hitherto sought to settle,” 
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over him; who receive, as most sure and vital facts, the Incar- 
nation of the Son of God in the fulness of time as sealing and 
perfecting the Old Testament revelation, his life on earth as 
the manifesting of God in the flesh by word and act, his 
vicarious death as “made sin for us,” his resurrection on the 
third day according to the Scriptures, his present life and 
reign over all things to the end that his enemies may be 
made his footstool and his people made willing in this day of 
his power, his dwelling in his Church by means of his word 
and Spirit, and his coming again to judge the quick and the 
dead; and whose working creed embraces, as being authori- 
tatively taught in the Bible and proved by ever-widening 
experience, such dogmas as man’s‘ruin by sin, justification by 
faith in the blood of Christ without the works of the law, 
renewal by the sovereign grace of the Holy Spirit, a new life 
of obedience to God, of which the motive is love and the only 
strength the grace flowing from a living Saviour to whom 
faith unites,’ everlasting life and everlasting death.’ Such a 
creed is not the exclusive property of any ecclesiastical body. 
While nonconformity is, unhappily, not absolutely free from the 
agnostic leaven, there is no necessary connection between that 
leaven and an Established Church. Although Erastianism has 
a curious affinity for Agnosticism, such a creed as we have 
indicated in popular terms (rather than attempted to express 
with theological accuracy) is earnestly held by many in the 
Established Churches both of England and Scotland. Indeed, 
Canon Ryle, with his Knots Untied and his Home Truths, might 
have served our present purpose almost as well as Mr Spurgeon ; 
or the Bishop of Durham, in his recent sermon before the Church 
Missionary Society, declaring the evangelical party in the 
Church of England to be the “ most faithful exponent of her 
articles and liturgy, neither tempted on the one hand to 
obscure their teaching by overlaying it with rubbish borrowed 
from the corrupt Church of Rome, nor seduced on the other 
hand to sacrifice dogmatic truth to the popular idol of the 
human intellect.” But the very clear ring of Mr Spurgeon’s 
voice, the fact that two or three times a-week for the last 
twenty years he has spoken to five or six thousand persons in 
London, and that his sermons are read by tens of thousands 
wherever the English language is spoken, seem to make him 
1 2 Cor. xii. 8, 9. 2 Matt, xxv. 46. 
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the fittest representative of nineteenth century Puritanism. 
Here are his words :— 


“Some minds are strangers to peace. How can they have peace, for 
they have no faith? They are as a rolling thing before the whirlwind, 
having no fixed basis, no abiding foundation of belief. These are the 
darlings of the school of modern thought, whose disciples set themselves 
as industriously to breed doubt as if salvation came by it. Doubt and 
be saved, is their gospel, and who does not see that this is not the gospel 
of peace? Forsooth they are receptive, and are peering about for fresh 
light, though long ago the Sun of Righteousness has risen. Such uncer- 
tainty suits me not. I must know something, or I cannot live: I must 
be sure of something, or I have no motive from which to act. God never 
meant us to live in perpetual questioning. His revelation is not, and 
cannot be, that shapeless cloud which philosophical divines make it out to 
be. There must be something true, and Christ must have come into the 
world to teach us something saving and reliable ; he cannot mean that 
we should be always rushing through bogs and into morasses after the 
will-o’-the-wisp of intellectual religion. There is assuredly some ascer- 
tainable, infallible, revealed truth for common people ; there must be 
something sure to rest upon. I know that it is so, and declare unto you 
what I have heard and seen. There are great truths which the Lord has 
engraven upon my very soul, concerning which all the men on earth and 
all the devils in hell cannot shake me. As to these vital doctrines, an 
immovable and unconquerable dogmatism has laid hold upon my soul, 
and therefore my mind has peace. A man’s mind must come to a settle- 
ment upon eternal truths by the teaching of the Holy Ghost, or else he 
cannot know what peace is. 

“ We have been often spoken of as an old-fashioned church, and your 
minister is said to be Ultimus Puritanorum, the last of the Puritans, a 
man incapable of any thought beyond the limit of the old-fashioned 
theology. I bless the Lord that it is even so. I am indeed incapable of 
forsaking the gospel for these new-fangled theories. Down went my 
anchor years ago: it wasa great relief to me when I first felt it grip, 
and it is a growing joy to me that I know whom I have believed, and 
am persuaded that he is able to keep that which I have committed to 
him. Pretentions to original thought I have never made. I invent 
nothing, I only tell the old, old story as God enables me. ‘ Ah,’ said a 
certain divine to me one day, ‘it must be very easy to you to preach, 
because you know what you are going to say ; your views are fixed and 
stereotyped. As for me,’ he said, ‘I am always seeking after truth, and 
I do not know one week what I may preach the next.’ Thus speak the 
teachers—do you wonder if the disciples wander into scepticism? Has 
the Lord taught the man nothing of sure truth? Then let him wait till 
he has received his message. Till he knows the gospel in his own heart 
experimentally as the power of God unto salvation, let him sit on the 
penitent form and ask to be prayed for, but never enter a pulpit. What 
are the churches at, to tolerate these sowers of infidelity? Time was 
when the fathers in our Israel would have chased from their pulpits those 
who glory in the unbelief which is their shame.” 
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From dogmatising so very vigorous as this, Agnosticism 
recoils with suddering protest ; and the thing charged against 
the Puritan is his dogmatism. But dogmatism may be a word 
of just reproach, or it may not, according to the meaning 
attached to it. If it simply means the clear expression of 
ascertained beliefs, it is a word which no one need be ashamed 
to have applied to him; but, in this case, it is taken to express 
a too positive assertion of certain religious truths as assuredly 
believed, too positive, inasmuch as they cannot be ascertained 
(it is thought) by anybody. This sort of dogmatism is 
undoubtedly an evil to be rebuked and exposed wherever one 
encounters it; so that when a man of some authority under- 
takes to describe the intense and widespread spiritual move- 
ment in which the Free Church of Scotland originated as an 
“ outburst of dogmatism, having in it from the first much that 
was shallow and factitious,” and against which “reaction had 
already set in,” before 1843, “among the better and more 
cultivated youth of the Universities ;” it is lawful to remind 
him that such an assertion may not be free from dogmatism 
in the worst sense; that the word so understood is a two- 
edged sword with which wise men will play carefully, and that 
the witty definition of it given by the late Douglas Jerrold is 
not far from the truth: “ Dogmatism, sir, is puppyism come 
to full growth.” But if a thing be true and important, a man 
ought only to be praised for expressing it with an emphasis 
proportioned to its great value; and the Puritan contends 
that he does not dogmatise about anything for which there is 
not the highest and plainest authority. 

It is precisely here that the separation between Puritan and 
Agnostic begins, and it is a very wide separation. There 
can be no question at all about the supreme importance of the 
Puritan dogmas, if these are capable of reasonable. proof; the 
whole question, therefore, is whether there is or is not autho- 
rity sufficient to establish them. We believe there is such 
authority, to wit, the inspired Bible, the word of God, infallible, 
supreme ; and that word accompanied through the generations 
by “demonstration of the Spirit and of power, so that our faith 
does not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the power of God.” ' 
On the other side, however, these things, the greatest of all 
things to as many as believe them, are treated very differently. 

1 1 Cor. ii. 4, 5. 
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We are not asked, indeed, to give up altogether, hic et nunc, 
our belief in the Bible doctrines of man’s sin and guilt, of 
salvation by grace, of the sacrifice of Christ, of justifying faith, 
of the work of the Holy Spirit; but we are asked, on philoso- 
phical and critical grounds, to treat these not as sure and most 
vital truths, but agnostically, that is to say, to let them alone 
and not attempt to settle them. Dean Stanley classes predes- 
tination and justification by faith with the controversies between 
Seceders in Scotland, and rejoices that both alike have passed 
into the limbo of forgotten things. He speaks in so doubtful 
a tone about scripture miracles, as virtually to give up his own 
belief in them as miracles in the ordinary sense; and he 
teaches in very plain terms that miracles are, in any case, not 
to be regarded as constituting an essential part and evidence 
of our faith. In his valedictory address as Lord Rector of St 
Andrews University, on 16th March 1877, he says :— 

“Or take a yet graver question, the mode of regarding those physical 
wonders which are called miracles. There is no doubt an increasing diffi- 
culty on this subject—a difficulty enhanced by the ever-growing incredulity 
of the educated section of mankind and by the ever-growing credulity of 
the half-educated. It is a question on which neither science nor religion, 
I venture to think, have yet spoken the last words. It is a complex 
argument, imperatively demanding that careful definition of which I 
spoke before, and the calm survey not only of the extraordinary incidents 
of biblical but of ecclesiastical history, whether Catholic or Protestant. 
But the point on which I would desire to fix our attention is this: that 
whatever view we take of these physical portents, their relative propor- 
tion as grounds of argument has altogether changed. There is a well- 
known saying of St Augustine, in one of his happier moods, which ex- 
pressed this sense of proportion long ago : ‘ We believe the miracles for 
the sake of the gospels, not the gospels for the sake of the miracles.’? 





1 We have quoted from the report in the Scotsman. In the May number 
of Macmillan’s Magazine the Dean has repritited his address, and described 
this saying: as ‘‘ like other famous axioms of Christian life erroneously 
ascribed to St Augustine.” We are glad, rather than otherwise, to know 
that the son of Monica is not responsible for a maxim which has only a very 
partial truth in it, and, in the connection in which Dean Stanley uses it, is not 
true at all. The circumstance has led him to write a note, in which the fol- 
lowing extraordinary words occur :—‘‘ This, however (a sentence quoted from 
Augustine), is a very inadequate statement of the principle, if indeed it be 
not merely the polemical and untenable statement that, whatever miracles 
are wrought by heretics, for that very reason go for nothing—the exact opposite 
of our Lord’s words” (Mark ix. 38). Looking into the passage cited, the 
reader will be struck to discover that what our Lord is there teaching John 
is, that any man found fighting the devil in His name is to be regarded on 
that account as not a heretic, but ‘‘ on our part.” 
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Fill your minds with this saying, view it in all its consequences, observe 
how many maxims both of the Bible and of philosophy conform to it, and 
you will find yourselves in a position which will enable you to treat with 
equanimity half the perplexities of this subject. However valuable the 
record of extraordinary incidents may be in other respects, however 
impressively they may be used to convey the truths of which they are 
confessedly the symbols, they have, in the eyes of the very men whom 
we most desire to convince, been stumbling-blocks, and not supports. 
External evidence has, with most thinking men, receded to the back- 
ground ; internal evidence has come to the front.” 


The sermons preached by Dean Stanley on the Lord’s-day 
following, March 18th, bear titles which suggest that we may 
gather from them how far one who favours Agnosticism will 
apply his principle to our Puritan dogmas. The forenoon 
sermon was on the transmission of spiritual life, and closes 
with these words :—“ The perpetuation of these graces is the 
true apostolical succession, is the true identity of spiritual life, 
is the true continuity of the Christian Church, the true com- 
munion of saints.” We find, to our satisfaction, that the trans- 
mission is not by means of buildings, monuments, relics, forms, 
offices, or even creeds, in themselves, but by living examples 
of goodness who influence others, consciously or unconsciously ; 
but, searching for the “ goodness,” “ the graces,” we make dis- 
covery of an ignoring, an éyvwom, very far from satisfactory. 
The succession is not illustrated by examples,of very decidedly 
Christian persons even, but the preacher’s ripe wealth of his- 
torical knowledge is proved by references to Luther and 
Nicolas de Lyra, to Calvin and Augustine, to Tyndal and 
Faraday, to Cowley and Spenser, to Walter Scott and Robert 
Burns. Although his first text is, “He took up also the 
mantle of Elijah,” there is not one word in the sermon about 
the cry with which Elisha entered on his succession, “ Where is 
the Lord God of Elijah?” nor about those works of mercy 
wherein Elisha was enabled so remarkably to foreshadow those 
of Jesus Christ, and to furnish, in his relation to Elijah, so 
striking an anticipation of the relation between the Master 
and the Baptist. Although his second text (for the same 
sermon) is, “The things that thou hast heard of me among 
many witnesses, the same commit thou to faithful men, who 
shall be able to teach others also,” not a word is said by the 
preacher of what “things” Timothy had learned from Paul, 
nor of the “ faithful men” to whom he was to commit them, 
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nor of the “teaching of others” by these carefully chosen 
persons. There is not an allusion even to the “ unfeigned 
faith ” dwelling in Timothy, as it had dwelt in his mother and 
grandmother; still less do we find any hint of “the gift of 
God ” which was in Paul’s “son ”—the spirit “ not of fear, but 
of power, and of love, and of a sound mind” (2 Tim. i. 5-7). 
A Puritan is glad that a Dean of Westminster should treat the 
mechanical theory of apostolical succession as it ought to be 
treated; but a Puritan seriously misses from a discourse on 
such a subject references plain and emphatic to such essential 
truths of Christianity as stand very near the text : “ Remember 
that Jesus Christ, of the seed of David, was raised from the 
dead according to my gospel: . . . itis a faithful saying: for if we 
be dead with him, we shall also live with him: if we suffer, we 
shall also reign with him: if we deny him, he also will deny 
is” (2 Tim. ii. 8, 11, 12) ; references to the holding of these 
in “ unfeigned faith ;” most of all, references to the Holy 
Spirit as the only source of spiritual life in the individual, and 
as alone enabling him, in any sense, to impart spiritual life to 
others. One sentence, indeed, quickens the Puritan pulse 
with delight. After quoting two lines from Keble’s noble 
Easter Day hymn— 
** Yet e’en the lifeless stone is dear, 
For thoughts of Him who late lay here,” 

the Dean says: “But He himself is risen, and his presence 
must be continued in nobler and more enduring channels.” 
This is all that could be wished; but the only illustrations 
given of it are the queer examples already referred to. If it 
were consistent with the purpose of this paper to enter into an 
argument on one particular point, we might start from that 
sentence and say, Jesus Christ is Risen; therefore he is 
“declared to be the Son of God with power” (Rom. i. 4). He 
is Risen; therefore all his words are authenticated as divine, 
those words in particular which he uttered about the purpose 
of his death (John ii. 18-22, with Matt. xxvii. 63-66 ; Mark 
viii. 31-38). He is Risen; therefore we are justified by his 
righteousness imputed, for He “ was delivered for our offences, 
and was raised again for our justification” (Rom. iv. 22-25), 
He is Risen; therefore “ we are saved by his life” (Rom. v. 10, 
vi. 4). He is Risen; therefore there shall be a resurrection of 
the body, as He himself taught in John v. 28, 29, and as Paul 
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taught not only in 1 Cor. xv., but constantly—Acts xxiii. 6, 
xxiv. 15, xxv. 19, xxvi. 23. He is Risen; therefore we must 
believe that “God hath appointed a day in which he will judge 
the world in righteousness by that Man whom he hath ordained, 
whereof he hath given assurance unto all men in that he hath 
raised him from the dead” (Acts xvii. 31). These things and 
more all hang by this central and crowning fact of divine 
revelation, and admit of being urged upon men who receive 
the resurrection of Christ as a fact, quite independently of any 
moral condition they may happen to be in. But our purpose 
is to exhibit the wide divergence of two forms of thought 
within the Christian Church, and then to indicate the reasons 
which make it impossible for Puritans, at the bidding of any 
authority whatever, to cease from being dogmatic about what 
they believe. We pass, therefore, from this sentence, with the 
remark that it may, we hope, be taken as modifying Dean 
Stanley’s very dubious tone in regard to miracle generally ; for 
if the rising again of Jesus of Nazareth on the third day after 
he was crucified be admitted, why hesitate about any other 
miracle resting on sufficient testimony ? 

In his afternoon sermon, Dean Stanley treated of “The 
Essentials of Christianity,” and made even more decisive appli- 
tion of the agnostic method. We need not transcribe the ten 
heads under which he gathers the essentials ; it is enough to say 
that the doctrine of the Trinity, the righteousness and love of 
God manifested in the cross, the person, life, teaching, death, 
and resurrection of the Son of God, as furnishing an entirely 
distinct and supremely authoritative revelation, the necessity 
and nature of the work of the Holy Spirit, and the powers of 
the world to come, find no placeamong them. The position of 
our Lord on earth is spoken of thus :— 


“ Alone of all the founders of religious, Christ was no hermit, no 
ascetic, no visionary, no armed soldier. He lived a social and happy 
life with the. sons and daughters of men, eating and drinking, and 
delighting in the merry faces of little children, considering the lilies of 
the field, the birds of the air, making no distinction, except for tender 
scruples, between the world and the Church ; and so was the life and teach- 
ing of the apostles. The tdentification of things secular with things sacred, 
the refusal to acknowledge anything as supremely sacred except what 
was good, or anything as wicked or profane except what was really sinful 
—this was the wide-reaching precept of the gospel that was the fruitful 
source of a thousand truths,” 
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The words of our divine Saviour are: “I will pray the 
Father, and he shall give you another Comforter, that he may 
abide with you for ever, even the spirit of truth, whom the 
world cannot receive, because it seeth him not neither knoweth 
him; but ye know him, for he dwelleth with you, and shall be 
in you.” “Ifthe world hate you, ye know that it hated me 
before it hated you. If ye were of the world, the world would 
love its own; but because ye are not of the world, but I have 
chosen you out of the world, therefore the world hateth you.” 
“JT have given them thy word, and the world hath hated them 
because they are not of the world, even as I am not of the 
world. I pray not that thou shouldest take them out of 
the world, but that thou shouldest keep them from the 
evil. They ave NOT of the world, even as I am not of the 
world.” Assuming, until he shall inform us to the contrary, 
that the Dean of Westminter believes these to be the words of 
Him who is now at the Father's right hand, we forbear to 
discuss the language just quoted from his sermon, because we 
simply cannot understand it. 


There is no lack of dogmatism—that is, of strong positive 
assertion, in the tone of Dean Stanley and*Principal Tulloch, 
to whose paper we must allude presently ; and (as we have 
indicated) no one can object to that, if the things asserted rest 
on sufficient ground. Each side is persuaded that the things 
it asserts are well-founded : the Puritan is sure that the written 
Word of God and experience fully warrant all his dogmatic 
beliefs ; the Agnostic is convinced that the criticism recently 
brought to bear on the history and composition of the books 
of Scripture has taken from the Bible that character of infal- 
lible authority we have been accustomed to ascribe to it, and 
that therefore positive assertion of our dogmas ought to cease, 
in so far as they rest on that authority. Obviously these 
positions mutually exclude one another ; and it may be fairly 
said that the burden of proof lies on the Agnostics. The 
novelty of their position and the uncompromising dogmatism 
of their assertions warrant our saying that. 

Dr Tulloch’s strong point in proof of “ progress” of the 
religious thought of Scotland is the fact that Professor Smith, 
of Aberdeen, has written certain articles in the new issue of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica which seem to favour the more 
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advanced and destructive criticism of the sacred text—Mr 
Smith being a Free Churchman. Speaking of the issue raised 
by these articles, Dr Tulloch says :— 


“Tt is really more fundamental, however, than any special doctrinal 
controversy. It is a question as to the composition, and hence (however 
ingeniously this aspect of it may be disguised) as to the authority of the 
books of Scripture. So far purely literary and critical, and only to be 
settled by honest historical inquiry, it yet touches the very root of 
dogmatic Protestantism, and specially the assumed dogmatic foundation 
of the Free Church itself. 

“Without entering on the matter further, or pressing the obvious 
bearing of Professor Smith’s views upon the whole basis of dogmatic 
Protestantism—a bearing which appears to us irresistible, however re- 
pudiated by Professor Smith himself—it is surely a fact of momentous 
significance that such opinions should vindicate for themselves a position 
within the Free Church, and that the prospect should in consequence be 
opening up of an entire change in the attitude of the Scottish mind toward 
the Bible. No other change is likely to affect so much the future of 
theology everywhere, but in Scotland especially. Not even the hard 
winking of the College Committee, nor any avowal of Professor Smith 
that he continues to hold the Protestant ‘ doctrine of the Word of God,’ 
can shut out this conclusion, As dogmatic authority has in Scotland, as 
in Puritanism generally, been supposed to rest on the Bible, ‘ its corporeal 
perfection’ (so to speak in the words of a well-known living statesman), 
and its absolute divine character; that the old ‘rigid conceptions’ of 
which the Free Church itself, in its constitution, is a result, can survive 
such free handling, is impossible. Changes of all kinds must come with 
a changed view of Scripture—as an uncertain and progressive literature 
rather than a literal code and transcript of the divine mind. The begin- 
ning of theological reconstruction within the Christian Church lies in 
the new idea of Revelation, which connects itself immediately with this 
advanced view of the Bible—a reconstruction which need by no means be 
negative, although it must be largly agnostic—leaving alone many 
questions which the church has hitherto sought to settle.” 


A sentence from Dean Stanley’s address to the students of 
St Andrews on “ The Hopes of Theology ”—his subject being 
suggested, as he tells us, by the Principal of St Mary’s College 
—will shew that his position is the same, namely, that in his 
judgment, “the fierce light” of modern criticism beating 
upon the structure of the sacred books has modified their 
authority :— 


“ Putting aside for the moment all question of the divine authority of 
the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures, and the dogmatic systems built 
upon them, isit not certain that their original force and -grace is far 
more keenly appreciated now than it was when they were overlaid with 
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fanciful allegories and scholastic perversions. The spirit of the time, 
the ‘ Zeit-Geist,’ as Matthew Arnold says, has turned the rays of his 
lantern full upon them, and in ‘ the fierce light’ that beats upon their 
structure through this process, if some parts have faded away, if the 
relation of all the parts to each other has been greatly altered, yet there 
can be no question that by its influence, which has penetrated all modern 
theology more or less, the meaning, and with the meaning the grandeur 
and the beauty of the Sacred Volume, has been brought out with a fulness 
which was unknown to Hume and Voltaire, because it had been equally 
unknown to Aquinas and Augustine. Whole systems of false doctrine 
or false practice, whole fabrics of barbarous phraseology, have received 
their death-blow as the Ithuriel of modern criticism has transfixed with 
his spear here a spurious text, there an untenable interpolation ; here a 
wrong translation, there a mistaken punctuation.” 


Thus the question raised is the whole question of the in- 
fallible authority of the Bible as the Word of God; and the 
ground on which the common belief is set aside, or pronounced 
doubtful, is that modern criticism forbids us to retain it in its 
old absolute form. All that we can do in this place is to 
suggest one or two thoughts that may weaken the force of 
statements so very serious, coming from men of name and 
mark. 

The first thing which strikes one is the keen eagerness dis- 
played to fasten on Professor Smith the most extreme conse- 
quences of which his articles admit. ‘Three times over in the 
passage just quoted, Principal Tulloch insists on contradicting 
Mr Smith as to this matter; and by the rudeness with which 
he attributes doubtful honesty to the College Committee, speak - 
ing of their careful and charitable opinions as “hard winking,” 
he perhaps betrays a mind not yet resting in a condition of 
serene conviction. Mr Smith had before earnestly asserted his 
continued belief in the Reformation doctrine regarding inspira- 
tion, and he took the first opportunity of repudiating the posi- 
tion into which Dr Tulloch tries to push him :— 


“*T confess,’ he said to his students on the 12th of March, ‘I am 
not able to see—although Principal Tulloch informs me that if my 
historical and spiritual sense gets deeper, I shall by-and-bye see—how 
the work which the churches are called upon to do in the way of 
carrying forward theological thought, and giving us to understand the 
purposes of God for our salvation more fully in all its bearings—I cannot 


see how this is to be helped by giving up the principle of the authority 
of Holy Scripture.’ ” 


Professor Smith’s statement about inspiration is not alto- 
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gether satisfactory; it is neither so clear nor so well-guarded 
as that given by the late Principal Candlish ;' but those to 
whom his writings have caused profound anxiety, not having 
the same motive as some for putting on them an advanced 
interpretation, will allow him time to vindicate the orthodoxy 
he claims.? 


It is quite in vain to say that a theology reconstructed on 
the foundation of an “advanced” view of the Bible “ need by 
no means be negative, although it must be largely agnostic.” 
Negative is an uncomely and suspected word in theology ; 
agnostic a new and pretty Greek word; but in the present 
matter the two words mean just the same thing. For what 
is the new, the coming theology? So far as the utterances 
already referred to enable us to judge, it is Theism or Arianism, 
not even dipped, as such things have sometimes been, in a thin 
solution of positive Christianity. We find very little electro- 
plating with the old gospel; rather what we get is the naked 
brass or copper, only burnished as bright as an inimitably 
graceful and winsome style can burnish it. So long as I firmly 


1 In the preface to the new edition of his Reason and Revelation, 1864. 

2 The animus with which Dr Tullcch writes appears unpleasantly in the 
following sentence :—‘‘It is true that Dr Candlish lived to neologize on his 
own behalf. With all his incisive dogmatism and the crudeness of many of 
his traditional views, especially regarding Scripture and Revelation, his mind 
was far too quick and active not to detect the weakness of the popular 
theology in some of its aspects,” &c. And in a footnote are the words, 
‘* See especially his volume, Reason and Revelation, 1859.” 

We do not think Principal Candlish would have cried out, had he lived to 
read this, in the words of Crabbe’s appeal to the Quarterly Reviewers, 

‘* Oh, if ye blast, at once consume my bays, 

And damn me not with mitigated praise.” 
But Principal Tulloch may be sure he does his cause no good by using such 
language with reference to a man every way so much better than himself. I 
do not presume to take the place of his defender. Dr Candlish and Dr 
Cunningham have left in Scotland, among those who were in 1843 ‘‘ the 
better and more cultivated youth of the universities,” men who are well able, 
if they think Dr Tulloch worthy of their steel, to do whatever may be needful 
in the way of vindicating these great men and their principles—notably one 
with the strength, swiftness, and skill, of whose fence Dean Stanley became 
acquainted in the early part of 1872. [See Principal Rainy’s ‘‘ Three Lectures 
on the Church of Scotland, with especial reference to the Dean of West- 
minster’s recent Course on that Subject.” Edinburgh, 1872.] But it so 
happens that I had occasion to examine Dr Candlish’s book on Reason and 
Revelation thirteen years ago, and found the views therein expressed incisive 
and dogmatic no doubt, but only in the good sense of these words. Any 
epithets less fit to be applied to them than ‘‘ crude” and ‘traditional ” could 
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believe the Bible “ to be an exact code and transcript of the 
divine mind,” I am positive about the truths which the Bible 
teaches ; so soon as I come to think of the Bible as only “an 
uncertain and progressive literature,’ I become negative 
with a vengeance. In the meantime, for example, I connect 
certain early chapters of Genesis with the second epistle of 
Peter, believing both equally inspired, and I arrive at certain 
positive beliefs as to the fact of the deluge, and as to its 
significance touching the righteousness of God and the salva- 
tion he offers us, and as to the end of the world ; but on the day 
that I adopt the principle of Agnosticism or know-nothingism, 
my belief both in the fact and in its significance, and therefore 
so far in the things signified, leaves me; I become for all 
practical purposes decidedly negative. Such instances might 
be indefinitely multiplied ; the stories of Lot and Balaam, and 
many others, are at present full of spiritual instruction to me, 
because they are facts; becoming agnostic, these stories will 
soon turn into myths, then into nothing at all—and what will 
become of the spiritual instruction ? 

In speaking so positively as they do, the favourers of Agnos- 


not be found. So independent are they, and so advanced in ripeness, that Dr 
Colenso tried to make capital of some garbled sentences, and the Duke of 
Argyll quoted some of them with strong approbation in an address at Glasgow 
on the llth of January 1864. Public attention being thus arrested on his 
little book, and some of those who are hidebound in traditional orthodoxy 
having expressed their anxiety, Dr Candlish issued a new edition with a 
preface, in which he discussed Bishop Colenso’s and the Duke of Argyll's 
remarks. When Dr Tulloch gave the reference to the book as ‘‘ 1859,” was 
he ignorant of this discussion and this new edition of 1864? or did he not 
choose to direct the attention of his readers to the preface? Without deciding 
this point, let me ask attention to the following sentences with which the pre- 
face concludes :— ‘‘ They need not prematurely take alarm, as if the foundations 
of the citadel of God’s inspired word were to be destroyed, or even weakened. 
Perhaps they may not hitherto have been led to walk about these foundations 
very closely. Perhaps, also, they may not be accustomed to draw the distinctions 
which it is needful to draw when a complex object, such as either the written 
word or the Incarnate Word—uniting the human and the divine—is under 
examination. I would suggest the propriety of their putting the best con- 
struction they can on attempts made to clear up what has been too often, 
whether unintentionally or on purpose, involved in mist and doubt. And for 
myself, I claim the justice of being believed when I avow it as my sole aim 
to advocate, as best I may, the great truth on which the religion of Christ 
and the hopes of Christians depend—that not only is the word of God in the 
Bible, but that the Bible is itself, in the strictest and fullest sense, in every 
particular of its contents and in every expression which it uses, the infallible 
word of the one only living and true God.” 
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ticism make a very large assumption. They clearly imply, if 
they do not say it in so many words, that men of accurate and 
extensive acquaintance with modern criticism cannot long 
remain Puritans, that the fountain of dogmatic authority has 
already shrunk considerably, and may dry up altogether under 
the “ fierce light” of honest historical inquiry, that the funda- 
mental Puritan conception of an authority, external to man 
and supreme over him, residing in the Word of God, is only 
maintained as it is maintained because “a question purely 
literary and critical as to the composition, and hence as to the 
authority, of the books of Scripture” has not yet been con- 
clusively settled. It is not necessary for them to pronounce 
that this question has been finally settled against the Bible as 
a whole ; it would shew a lack of astuteness with which they 
are not chargeable even to pronounce against the canonical 
position of many individual books (although we cannot help 
suspecting that the Dean of Westminster does not agree with 
Canon Lightfoot about the Gospel by John); their purpose is 
fully served if men will allow them to say that the question of 
the authority of the sacred books hangs entirely on that of 
their composition, that both questions are still open, that men 
of learning are consequently bound to be on the agnostic side, 
while the Puritans, the men who hold by and act upon the 
existence of an infallible divine word, can scarcely be men of 
adequate learning. 
Quietly remembering how “the common people heard 
Jesus gladly,” and thinking of the relation in which hundreds 
of thousands of unlearned believers stand to-day toward their 
vernacular Bibles, one receives this dogmatism of the learned 
few with a calmness that might surprise them: but let that 
pass. As humble Christian men, “ thinking soberly of them- 
selves as they ought to think,” they must be very well aware 
that there are in this country and elsewhere large numbers of 
competent scholars who have gone as far as they have gone in 
the way of subjecting the books of Scripture to scholarly 
criticism with the aid of all the most recent appliances, and 
who yet have not found reason to relinquish the least part of 
their confidence that these books are the very word of God. 
The integrity of the Old Testament Canon, as jealously trans- 
mitted by the Jewish Church, as endorsed by the version of 
the LXX., and as authenticated by our Lord and the apostles ; 
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and the integrity of the New Testament Canon, as having stood 
so well “the fierce light” beating on it, not since the appear- 
ance of Mr Matthew Arnold, but since the invention of printing, 
since the revival of intellectual and spiritual activity at the 
Reformation, and since the discovery of many various readings 
more than two centuries ago—are felt still to rest on strong 
grounds even critically.’ 

But the truth is, that the evidence of the Divine origin 
of Scripture does not lie, except in small part, within 
the domain of criticism—linguistic and historical criticism. 
When the grammatical sense of the Bible has been placed 
before an intelligent man in his own language, then the 
evidence arising from the stamp of truth upon the face of it, 
from the amazing harmony of all its parts, from the manner in 
which the profoundest doctrines are bound up with conspicuous 
facts and great breadths of history, from the fulfilment of pro- 
phecy, from miracles, from the character of the revelation of 
God given in it, and from the superhuman character of the 
gospel as an offer of salvation to all, lies within his reach, 
and may be got possession of by ordinary application. 

The truth, farther, is, that God’s revelation carries with it its 
own self-evidencing power. It professes to have, and, what is 
much more, it proves itself to have, an adaptation to the wants 
of universal man ; so that it is rather late in the day, in the 
face of the accumulated experience of nineteen centuries, and of 
the big facts gathered by modern missions, during the three- 


1 The late Dean Alford has the following note on Matt. v. 18 :—‘‘It is 
important to observe in these days how the Lord here includes the Old Testa- 
ment, and all its unfoldings of the divine purposes regarding Himself, in His 
teaching of the citizens of the kingdom of heaven. I say this, because it is 
always in contempt and setting aside of the Old Testament that rationalism has 
begun. First its historical truth, then its theocratic dispensation and the 
types and prophecies connected with it, are swept away ; so that Christ came 
to fulfil nothing, and becomes only a teacher or a martyr ; and thus the way 
is paved for a similar rejection of the New Testament. . . . That this is the 
course which unbelief has run in Germany should be a pregnant warning to 
the decriers of the Old Testament among ourselves. It should be a maxim 
for every expositor and every student that Scripture is a whole, and stands 
or falls together. That this is now beginning to be deeply felt in Germany we 
have cheering testimonies in the later editions of their best commentators, 
and in the valuable work of Stier on the discourses of our Lord.” This was 
written before that school of German criticism had come to the front which 
has Dr Christlieb of Bonn for its head. 
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quarters that are past of this century, from Polynesia, China, 
M: dagascar, Japan, India, to bid us believe that the Bible con- 
taias only an uncertain and progressive literature. There is 
no nobler monument in Westminster Abbey than that stone 
which lies in the centre of its nave over the remains of David 
Livingstone. His words, written in the depths of African 
jungle not many months before he died, are: “The spirit of 
missions is the spirit of our Master, the very genius of his 
religion. A diffusive philanthropy is Christianity itself. It 
reguires perpetual propagation to attest its genuineness.” It 
is even so, And when we reflect that the one chief instru- 
ment of this propagation, sometimes working all alone and 
without which other instruments are powerless, has been the 
Word of God, now rendered into 170 languages, and scattered 
in 76,000,000 of copies, we sit easy under the attack of agnos- 
tic criticism. 

And higher ground even than this may be safely taken—the 
ground indicated in very strong Saxon by Mr Spurgeon, as 
quoted near the beginning of this paper. The Bible makes 
appeal to a certain internal evidence ; internal, I mean, not as 
respects the Word, but the reader of it. Its language is: “ He 
that believeth on the Son of God hath the witness in himself : 
he that believeth not God hath made him a liar; because 
he believeth not the record that God gave of his Son. And 
this is the record, that God hath given to us eternal life; and 
this life is in his Son.”' The challenge is being taken up by 
thousands daily with a uniform result. We might point, for 
illustration of the kind of evidence thus accruing, to Cowper’s 
lacewoman of Honiton, who 

‘* Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true— 

A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew ; 

And in that charter reads with sparkling eyes 

Her title to a treasure in the skies.” 
Or, if that be trite, I may recal, from vivid memory of his own 
words and action in telling it, a story told in the life of Nor- 
man Macleod. When going from house to house in his first 
parish, he came to the cottage of an old woman, a Cameronian, 
and was kindly received as the new minister. Then the old 
lady asserted the right of her years and experience by asking, 
“Noo, Sir, will ye jeest gang ower the fundamentals?” at the 

* 1] John v 10, 11, with John v. 39, 
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same time putting her hand behind her ear, and turning her 
ear close to his mouth to catch the answer. We can form no 
better wish for any one entangled in the meshes of intellectual 
criticism and “ thought” than that he should chance to have 
such an encounter, and be obliged to satisfy an experienced 
Christian of the humbler rank of society about the things 
fundamental to a sinner’s salvation. In the life and writings 
of Norman Macleod himself there abound references to this 
highest form of evidence, and these references are the most 
valuable part of them. Perhaps most fitly* at the present 
moment one might refer to Professor Smith, who, after speak- 
ing warmly of how God has given us a revelation, not of 
doctrines, but of himself as the living God, and called us to 
him in Christ Jesus, said to his students: “ Really this is not 
a case in which one man stands against Principal Tulloch. It 
is a question in which the whole scriptural consciousness of the 
church stands against him, and not merely those whom he calls 
the present generation.” 

One cannot but ask, with some wonder, why the battle be- 
tween earnest, spiritual, biblical faith on the one hand, and a 
convenient vagueness as to any doctrine in particular on the 
other hand, should be also, to so large an extent, a battle be- 
tween those who are very intensely attached to Erastianism, 
and those who assert the spiritual independence of the church ? 
The question is a serious one, and possibly important. There is 
no room now for a full answer; but the reference made by Dr 
Tulloch to “ dogmatic authority in Puritanism generally” brings 
to mind Queen Elizabeth, Laud, Charles I., Clarendon, Morley, 
and the like, on one side, with Abbot, Cromwell, Howe, Baxter, 
and the martyrs of 1662, on the other side, not to mention very 
familiar names in the Scottish history of the Puritan cen- 
tury. The difference is obvious at a glance, when one thus takes 
examples from a period remote enough to be free from the hot 
breaths of passion: there was, on both sides, dogmatic belief 
held with sufficient tenacity; but on the one side that belief 
had large respect to visible human authority present in the 
State, while, on the other, it had respect to the authority of 
Christ, equally present, but not visible. A man’s view of the 
Bible may, unconsciously to himself, be considerably affected by 
whether his regard for an external authority as practically final, 
or allegiance to the living Saviour as supreme in his church, be 
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for the time his uppermost feeling. I am, of course, only 
indicating two opposite tendencies, the essential antagonism of 
which is obvious; not, however, without a suspicion that the 
withered hand of agnosticism, which some display as if it were a 
beauty of the person, may be the nemesis of their Erastianism. 

I have said nothing about the Confession of Faith, desiring 
to keep in a higher air. All that is germain to our present 
subject may be put into two sentences—1. For men who dis- 
like the high doctrines of sovereign grace to attack these, as 
found in the Confession, and not as found in the Word of God, 
is cowardly. 2. The Confession itself (xx. sect. 2) clearly lays 
down the principle of the supremacy of the Word, so that no 
intelligent person ever thinks of representing it as co-ordinate 
in authority with the Word. This being so, and the circum- 
stances of the church being in many important ways changed 
from age to age, the revision of its Confession becomes a duty 
at certain epochs. It may be that such an epoch is at hand.’ 
At anyrate, if the inevitable discussion of all opinions and 
beliefs, already begun and likely to continue till thinking and 
writing become less crude—discussion from which we by no 
means shrink, but which we rather welcome—shall have the 
effect of thoroughly shaking up and loosing those who are 
resting, hide-bound, in merely traditional opinions and human 
forms, it will be, to that extent, an unmixed good. It will 
oblige such—not a small number, I fear—to leave the sand 
and build on the rock. The real danger does not lie in that 
direction. Where it does lie has been excellently expressed by 
Mr Maclaren, of Manchester :— 


“T fear, I know, that there are many minds among us who began 
with simply catching this tone of tolerance, and who have been insensibly 
borne along to an enfeebled belief that there is such a thing as religious 
truth at all, and that that truth lies in the Word of God. Take heed 
lest, while you are only conscious of your hearts expanding with a genial 
glow of liberality, by little and little you lose your powers of discern- 
ing between things that differ, your sense of the worth of Scripture as 
the depositary of divine truth ; and from your slack hand the hem of the 
vesture in which is healing should slip away.” * 


True theology will aim in the future, as it has aimed in 


' Those who wish to see this matter treated in a very wise and liberal 
way may profitably refer to a paper by Professor Blaikie, D.D., in the 
British and Foreign Evangelical Review for January 1873. 

2 A Sermon before the National Bible Society of Scotland, 1874, 
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the past, at developing fresh truths and old truths in fresh 
forms from the Word of God: human creeds and confessions 
must therefore be from time to time adapted wisely and 
reverently to the new conditions of men and things which 
God, in his providence, brings about; but the Word of God 
itself, as by him perfected and once for all (47a) delivered to 
the saints, remains unchangeable, “liveth and abideth for ever.” 
A. MACLEOD SYMINGTON. 





Art. II1].—The Parables of Christ, with Special Reference 
to their Place in His Teaching. 


c is a remarkable fact that parables occupy so large a place 

in Christ’s teaching ; and the fact is especially remarkable 
when we consider their absence in the first half of his ministry, 
and the apparant abruptness with which he adopted them to 
the surprise of his disciples. Having once begun their use, he 


growingly employed them: probably the majority of them were 
spoken during the last three months of his ministry. 

I. In considering them, in the first place, generally, we are 
struck with their character as a species of discourse. Their 
uniqueness strikes us, and Christ’s originality as a teacher 
appears, perhaps, most remarkably in his use of them. They 
differ from all other kinds of analogical discourse.'' The fable 
moves in the lower realm of the irrational kingdom; its 
dramatis persone are taken from that kingdom, its scefes are 
impossible as regards the actually historical, and its teachings 
extend only to the prudential maxim or the moral precept. 
They differ from the mythus, inasmuch as in the mythus the 
external figure and the inner idea are so welded together that 
it is impossible to separate the one from the other, the two 
forming, as it were, a composite thought. They differ from 
the proverb, which is a sententious statement, in which the 
figure when employed is only used as a glance from a lamp, in 
a moment kindling the darkness. They differ, lastly, from the 
allegory, which, however, approaches them most nearly, 
inasmuch as they keep the external story and the inner teach- 


' For these distinctions dwelt on more at length, see Trench’s Introduc- 
tion to his Notes on the Parables. 
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ing apari, and iu not suffering the two to interpenetrate. For 
instance, Christ’s sublime discourse in the fifteenth chapter of 
John, in its opening sentence, “I am the true vine,” stamps 
itself as an allegory, and not a parable. 

The parable in its outer form presents a connected narrative, 
based upon the region of the human. The narrative, though 
an imaginary one, is ever a possible one ; it would involve no 
contradiction to suppose it to have been an actual history. 
This external drapery of the discourse, while most natural in 
its every part, is most artistically wrought out. It is a piece 
of painting more exquisite than any with which the greatest 
master hand has made the canvas breathe; it is poetry sub- 
limer and more true and delicate than the chiefest of earth’s 
epics. It is so, because it is the highest interpretation of the 
inner spirit of nature ; it elevates the common, by shewing its 
latent ethereal ; it throws the glow of the heavenly around man, 
making his eye to look upon the unseen illimitable realm of 
the true and the lovely and the Godlike, which lies beneath 
our outer world, and our outer and imperfect being. Is not 
this the true gift and characteristic of genius—this far-seeing 
sympathetic glowing eye into the hidden and the real? and in 
this respect Christ’s parables stamp him as the greatest human 
genius, the sublimest and truest teacher. 

The concrete—the seen and acted—makes an appeal to the 
human sympathy, which no ideal or didactic can equal. It is 
so because the language of the concrete is nature language ; 
and the power and charm of the painter and poet consist in 
their giving utterance to nature truths and nature thoughts. 
Theirs is emphatically a nature language, and he stands 
highest as painter and poet whose language is most deeply and 
truly a nature language. It is this gift, this translating into 
the symbols of speech of the hidden mystic spirit of nature, 
and which shines forth with such sun-like brilliance in his 
marvellous use of concrete forms of thought, that makes our 
Shakespeare the towering genius among poets. 

And this gift of giving utterance to the deep and wondrous 
sentiments of nature which makes the painter and the poet, 
finds a sympathetic capacity and a response in every human 
heart. For every man is a latent poet, and an unconscious 
painter ; he is so simply because he is a man, because he has 
those susceptibilities of joy, and grief, and indignation, and 
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compassion, which are the attributes of the human heart. 
Thus in the true poet and the true painter every man feels that 
he himself sings, that he himself paints. 

Now, it is upon this fundamental and wide-reaching truth 
of the deep meaning of nature, and of the fitness of its appeal to 
the responsive human spirit, that all analogical, all parabolic, 
teaching rests. Christ seized this truth, and taught men in 
that language that most powerfully reached them, nature 
language ; he drew before them nature pictures. Beneath such 
drapery as this he presented his life truths. 

And this leads us to bring in a further principle on which 
the Divine Teacher acted. Not only did he assume the power 
of the appeal to the human heart of the nature language, the 
nature painting, of the parable; but he drew forth, uniquely 
and sublimely, the further great principle, that between the 
truth he taught and the drapery of language in which he pre- 
sented it—that is, to extend the principle to its wide-reaching 
extent, between the natural and the spiritual world, between the 
outer realm of nature and the inner hidden realm of truth— 
there was the truest and profoundest fitness and correspondence. 
In the earthly father—not according to the blurred and dis- 
figured presentment of that relation that the sinful and so far 
unnatural history and experience of man presented, but accord- 
ing to the ideal which his eye detected beneath the imperfect 
actual—he saw the thought and the symbol of the heavenly 
Father ; hence his parable of the father’s love for his prodigal. 
In the sumptuous royal banquet of earth, he saw the picture 
of the kingly bounty of God ; hence his parable of the wedding 
feast. And not only in his parables, but in all his teaching, he 
taught largely on this principle. And so, in the vine and its 
branches, in the shepherd and his sheep, in the sparrow and 
the lilly, he saw the deeper relations of a spiritual world, near, 
yet distant, which they imaged forth. 

Thus Christ’s parables, along with much else similar to them 
in his teaching, formed a lamp held up in a divine hand, 
which cast its bright light not only on the spiritual through 
the natural, but on the natural in virtue of the spiritual, 
Christ did more than any other to shew that nature speak: of 
God, has come with the impress of a divine hand, and t.at 
each grass blade, and fluttering leaf, and mean life, is touched 
by a divine finger, and has therefore a great meaning; tnat 
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the whole external is a garment for the spiritual, and is there- 
fore sacred. And by causing the spiritual to shine forth in 
its twin relation to the natural, he made the spiritual itself 
appear more truly spiritual and enduring and divine. What 
touch is this, the touch of a mystic hand, irradiating the 
universe, the seen and the unseen! And the light thus cast 
by the divine teacher shall yet glow into the splendours of 
the new heavens and the new earth, when the natural and 
seen shall be transfigured, when the whole present shall appear 
in its true light as a parable of an eternal future. 

And thus the Lord, in his parables taught for every age, 
became a world teacher. Their language a nature language, 
they have appealed to man as man, not man as differentiated 
by age, or climate, or language, or belief. Hence their univer- 
sal power. Every past age has glowingly gazed upon them, 
to every future age they shall be equally light pictures of 
fascination. 

Especially is this universality of their appeal seen in their 
influence on childhood. The instinctive and the natural in 
man exist most fully and nobly in the child. The man may 
be more cultivated, but he is not so truly human as the child. 
Alas! how often, instead of culture, do we find a blunting 
and debasement of nature which make the man stand at an 
immeasurably great distance from his own opening child 
experience. It is in the child that the elements of ingenuous- 
ness, and wonder, and trust, and reverence, shine out with 
brightest light. Christ acknowledged and spoke this truth 
in that profound saying: “Except ye be converted and be- 
come as little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom 
of heaven.” Naturally, spiritually, the noblest man is the 
childlike—he, who in spite of the stern rasping vicissitudes of 
earth, has not closed the wondering, trustful eyes of his 
childhood—to whom especially the spiritual birth has given a 
clearer and more loving vision, has anointed into fuller power 
his childhood’s eyes with eye-salve. Hence the appeal of 
Christ’s parables, based upon nature and its inner teachings, 
to the instinctive, the childlike, the truly natural in man. 
Hence the spell which they have held over the infant heart. 
Hence the Saviour’s words: “I thank thee, O Father, Lord of 
heaven and earth, because thou hast hid these things from the 
wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes ;” for 
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the spiritual man, in this matter, most truly shews the ideal of 
the babe. 

It would be a strange mistake, however, to suppose that 
because Christ’s parables appeal to the childlike in man, 
that they are therefore childish, shallow, dealing with the 
self-evident. Such a supposition proceeds on the mistake 
that the simple and the profound are inconsistent. The 
fact is that the profoundest is the simplest. The deep, 
clear water looks shallow, because it is clear. The principle 
of life is profound, and yet it is locked in every living 
frame, and acts with simplicity. It depends upon the heart, to 
which the appeal is made. To the babe spirit the secrets of 
heaven are revealed ; earth’s wise and prudent ones are blind 
to their meanings. Truth is revealed to the heart, and the 
receptive heart finds its symbol in the babe. 

This relation of the human heart to the teaching of Christ’s 
parables explains their effect, and Christ’s design in employing 
them. 

It explains the seeming paradox, that while they made 
the spiritual stand out in simpler and clearer light while 
they unveiled the truth, making it evident even to the child, 
they at the same time concealed the truth. They re- 
vealed it to the babe spirit; the childlike heart deciphered 
them, and held the truth they taught with firmer grasp, 
because of their teaching. The prejudiced rebellious eye did 
not see and embrace the inner truth. A picture, a narrative, 
with tints of exquisite beauty, with telling appeal, passed 
before them ; they gazed, were dazzled, and, wise and prudent 
as they were, they understood not. 

To such minds, that rejected Christ’s undisguised and direct 
utterances, the parables were, from their very nature, the most 
suitable kind of address. For they made the hearer look at 
the truth presented to him, from a new and impartial point of 
view, dissociated from his own personal interests in the 
question. It made him sit in judgment upon a case, apparently 
utterly unconnected with himself; it compelled an impartial 
judgment. And it was, when he had passed the judgment 
from the imaginary tribunal, that he found out, to his surprise, 
and it may be conviction, that he had passed his sentence in a 
real court of appeal—that he himself was both judge and 
prisoner. Hence the peculiarity of this species of discourse, 
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that it disarmed the hearer’s prejudice and compelled his 
assent. Wherever there was an auditor, not utterly depraved, 
not utterly destitute of the babe spirit, such a mode of address 
was fitted to awaken in him sympathy, curiosity, and conviction. 

II. These general remarks will have prepared us to cousider 
the more definite design of the parables; their special place in 
the teachings of Christ. 

That design was most intimately connected with the great 
intention of Christ’s mission to our earth. It was a mission to 
establish over the revolted heart of man the kingdom of God, 
or as it is also called, the kingdom of heaven. It was to bring 
men back to God, and to the sway of the principles of all that 
is God-like. It was in our fallen world to establish this divine 
and gracious rule. To reach this end he lived and died. 

This kingdom of God was Christ’s own kingdom ; he was 
the Son of God, he himself came as king. We thus behold 
him as the Royal One, vindicating by his acts, especially by 
his acts of miracle against Satan and over man and nature, his 
royalty, dying to lay the basis of that royalty. And in the 
teaching of this King we behold his exposition ofthe character 
and principles of his kingdom. The whole ministry of Christ 
thus evolved around the central idea of the kingdom. 

The doctrine of the kingdom of God was thus the great 
central theme of his teaching. The opening call of his 
ministry was, “ Repent, for the kingdom of God is at hand.” 
To his first disciples his words were such that they beheld in 
him the Messiah, the King of Israel. In his first great 
enigmatical saying to the rulers of the Jews, “ Destroy this 
temple, and in three days I will raise it up,” he spoke of the 
passing away of the typical dispensation, that the new dispen- 
sation of the kingdom of heaven might appear. In his 
discourse to the inquiring rabbi, He at once enforced upon 
him the great condition of entrance into that kingdom: 
“Verily, verily, I say unto thee, except a man be born again, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God.” To the Samaritan woman 
he unfolded the meaning of that kingdom as something grander 
and more spiritual than the worship at Gerizim or Jerusalem. 
When his short opening Judean ministry of eight months had 
closed, he began his Galilzan mission with the announcement 
of the kingdom. Thus Mark tells us, “ Jesus came into Galilee 
preaching the gospel of the kingdom of God.” In his Sermon 
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on the Mount his theme throughout was the kingdom of God. 
That wondrous discourse is but an exposition of the laws of 
that kingdom ; of the spiritual character that befits it, of the 
character, on the other hand, that excludes from it; of its 
morality that strikes deeper than that of Sinai; of its spirit of 
prayer as a supplication for its coming upon earth, and asa 
besieging of its very gates; of the manifestation of its power 
in the practical lives of its subjects. When he beheld the 
faith of the centurion greater than had been seen in Israel, his 
eye glanced on to the final consummation of the kingdom, and 
he exclaimed, “ Many shall come from the east and west, and 
shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the 
kingdom of heaven.” When he appealed to his power over 
devils, its great meaning and attraction seemed to be that it 
was a proof that the kingdom of God had come. There should 
seem to have been three circuits that our Lord made of Galilee 
during his northern ministry. It is remarkable that each of 
them is described as a preaching of the kingdom. Of the first, 
Matthew tells us, “Jesus went about all Galilee, teaching in 
their synagogues and preaching the gospel of the kingdom.” 
Of the second, Luke says, “He went throughout every city 
and village, preaching and shewing the glad tidings of the 
kingdom of God.” Of the third, Matthew writes: “Jesus 
went about all the cities and villages, teaching in their syna- 
gogues, and preaching the gospel of the kingdom.” When he 
sent his twelve apostles to the lost sheep of the house of Israel, 
his commission to them was, “As ye go, preach, saying, The 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.” When the seventy evan- 
gelists were sent on their mission, their commission was similar 
to that of the apostles. It ran thus: “Say unto them the 
kingdom of God is come nigh unto you.” In his closing 
discourses, so full of pathos and solemn warning, it was the 
kingdom that formed his great theme. He compared it to the 
ten virgins, five of them wise, and five foolish; to a man 
travelling in a far country, who gave his servants talents for 
trading; and he pictured the final scene, when, at the judg- 
ment, the righteous should be received into the kingdom, and 
the wicked cast out. When he stood before his Roman judge 
he testified of his kingdom as not of this world. He was 
crucified as the King of that kingdom; and ere he died, he 
told the penitent at his side, who had prayed, “ Lord, remember 
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me when thou comest into thy kingdom,’—* To-day shalt thou 
be with me in paradise.” 

It is thus clear that the doctrine of the kingdom of God was 
the great subject of Christ’s teaching; and in this exposition 
of the kingdom his parables held a peculiar place. They were, 
as a rule, a formal announcement of the doctrine to a portion, 
and that the larger portion, of his hearers. The thirteenth 
chapter of Matthew, for instance, contains a cluster of parables 
given as a professed statement of the doctrine to those who 
were “without.” And this characteristic holds, with some 
exceptions, of his parabolic teachings throughout. 

The Lord’s ministry had been predicted by the baptist as a 
very decisive, discriminating one. Speaking of that greater 
than himself, he had exclaimed, “I indeed baptise you with 
water; but one mightier than I cometh, the latchet of whose 
shoes I am not worthy to unloose: he shall baptise you with 
the Holy Ghost and with fire; whose fan is in his hand, and 
he will thoroughly purge his floor, and will gather his wheat 
into his garner; but the chaff he will burn with fire 
unquenchable.” 

That ministry, thus predicted, verified the prediction. At 
its opening it was attended by tokens of unbounded outward 
success. His teaching regarding the kingdom of heaven seemed 
to fall upon enraptured hearts. The enthusiasm of the multi- 
tude reached its height when, on the shore of Gennesaret’s lake, 
after he had feasted the five thousand on bread of his own 
creating, they would have “taken him by force to make him 
a king.” 

At this crisis in his ministry that decision work, which had 
been all along in process, signally manifested itself. For, when 
on the day after the miracle, Jesus, in answer to the question 
of the crowd, “ Rabbi, when camest thou hither?” shewed 
them that they were carnal bread seekers, that their ends were 
earthly, while his was heavenly, the multitudes fell back dis- 
appointed, chafed, embittered. They had sought in him a 
“ bread king ;”’ they now discovered their mistake. The truth 
flashed upon them that his kingdom was spiritual, a kingdom 
such as they desired not. And this decision work extended 
even to the circle of his professed disciples, “ many of whom 
went back, and walked no more with him.” Yea, it reached 
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the inmost circle, and the “devil” amongst the twelve was 
pointed out. 

Owing to this decision work, which began with the very 
beginning of his ministry, and which sprang from the very 
nature of that ministry, there developed around Christ, with 
more and more distinctness, a new constituency—the constit- 
uency of the kingdom of heaven. In its centre he stood as 
King; its members were those who had bowed in submission 
to him, and had drunk of the spirit of that kingdom. To these, 
who possessed the babe spirit, the essential requisite to an 
understanding of his teaching, he spoke in confidential and 
open utterances of the facts and mysteries of the kingdom ; he 
announced its deep secrets of truth, and life, and success. To 
those who were “ without,” on the outside of the constituency, 
he spoke, and professedly spoke, by parables. 

But wherefore this special form of address to them? Wherein 
consisted its fitness ? 

Who can answer this question as truly and fully as he him- 
self who spake these parables ? 

When Christ, about the mid career of his ministry, with an 
abruptness which surprised his disciples, adopted this mode of 
discourse—when he gave his first seven connected parables as 
a professed exposition of the doctrine of the kingdom of heaven, 
to be afterwards carried out further in other parables—his 
disciples, in their wonder and perplexity, asked him, “ Why 
speakest thou unto them in parables?” It was a style of 
teaching so new, so strange—beautiful and clear, yet dark, 
revealing truth, and yet concealing it; they marvelled at it. 
They saw, moreover, that it was a mode of discourse addressed 
not specially to them, but to the people. Hence the form of 
their inquiry, “ Why speakest thou unto them in parables ?”’ 
Christ’s reply was remarkable, and its full significance appears 
when looked at as recorded by each of the three synoptists. 
According to Matthew it is, “ Because it is given unto you to 
know the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, but to them 
it is not given.” According te Mark, “ Unto you it is given 
to know the mystery of the kingdom of God; but unto them 
that are without, all these things are done in parables.” 
According to Luke, “ Unto you it is given to know the 
mysteries of the kingdom of God ; but to others in parables.” 

Here he clearly admits, what the question of his disciples 
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implied, that in adopting this new mode of teaching, he made 
a new distinction in his audience. Some, like the disciples, 
were privileged—they stood within the circle of favour and 
knowledge ; others were “ without.” What distinction could 
this be but that which sprang out of the fact of the advent of 
the kingdom of heaven? Some were within that kingdom, 
owned its principles and laws, possessed its spirit, and joyously 
acknowledged him as King. The rest stood without it—de- 
liberately stood without it—not yielding the submission of the 
babe spirit to him. To that outer circle his parables, as a rule, 
were formally addressed. The inner circle, having the babe 
spirit, possessed that receptiveness, that capacity to understand, 
because they were ready to obey, which gave them the fitness 
to be hearers of the mysteries of the kingdom. To them Christ 
could speak in the open utterances of direct discourse. 

Christ now proceeds, in his answer to the question of the 
disciples, to announce his design in thus speaking in. parables 
to those who were without. But ere he states that design, he 
lays down the great fundamental principle, in virtue of which 
he adopted this procedure, and in virtue of which he vindicates 
it. Matthew has preserved his statement of this principle in 
this connection, and in doing so has thrown a flood of light on 
the Saviour’s action: “ For whosoever hath, to him shall be 
given; and he shall have more abundance: but whosoever 
hath not, from him shall be taken away, even that he hath.” 
He who possesses gets ; he who does not possess loses what he 
has. The one by his very possession manifests his capacity to 
receive, and therefore receives the more; the other, by not 
possessing, betrays his incapacity to receive, and therefore loses 
what he has—that is, loses the opportunity of receiving, in 
this case the opportunity of direct and unambiguous discourse 
regarding the mysteries of the kingdom. Hence any of the 
seeds of truth that may have fallen upon the soil of his heart, 
but though in an outward sense possessed by that heart, yet 
really not possessed, inasmuch as they had never taken root 
and so become part of the man’s being, are taken away from 
him. So that in truth his possession has been no possession ; 
as Luke says, “ He only seemeth to have.” 

Behold here the spiritual economics of the kingdom; and in 
virtue of the principle he has laid down, Jesus both explains 
and vindicates his procedure in withholding his direct exposi- 
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tions of the mysteries of the kingdom from those who could 
not, because they would not, receive them, and in speaking to 
them in the sparkling, yet veiled, utterances of parable. 

Now, we could suppose that a legitimate conclusion from 
this premise of our Lord, might have been to leave those who 
rejected his direct teachings regarding the kingdom without 
any teaching at all—to leave them to their unbelief. But this 
conclusion he does not adopt. He takes the middle way of 
speaking to them in parables ; a middle way of judgment, but 
judgment against and over which mercy rejoiced. And herein 
he announces his design. 

He announces it as a design of judgment. “ Therefore,” 
that is, because of the principle I have announced, that he who 
has receives, while he who has not, loses even that which he 
has, “speak I to them in parables: because they seeing, see 
not; and hearing, they hear not, neither do they understand. 
And in them is fulfilled the prophecy of Esaias, which saith, 
By hearing ye shall hear, and shall not understand; and see- 
ing, ye shall see, and shall not perceive: for this people’s heart 
is waxed gruss, and their ears are dull of hearing, and their 
eyes they have closed; lest at any time they should see with 
their eyes, and hear with their ears, and should understand 
with their heart, and should be converted, and I should heal 
them.” 

The substance of this record of Matthew’s is: “ They will 
not hear, therefore in judgment I speak to them in parables ; 
and thus, not understanding my parables, they, as a conse- 
quence, are not converted and healed.” 

The other evangelists give the bolder form of Christ’s an- 
nouncement. He spoke to them in parables, urged to do so 
by their rebelliousness to his message, in order (as Mark more 
fully states it) “that seeing, they may see and not perceive ; 
and hearing, they may hear and not understand; lest at any 
time they should be converted, and their sins should be for- 
given them.” 

It was an act of judgment, righteous judgment. Christ had 
spoken to these multitudes, in clear unambiguous terms, of 
the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven; had shown them 
its wondrousness, its attractiveness; had besought them to 
enter upon its sacred and blessed privileges : they had heard 
him and rejected him. He will therefore speak to them in 
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parables, will hide the truths of that kingdom under forms 
that shall veil the truth from their eyes. 

This use of parables was thus an act of judgment; but while 
judgment abounded, mark the mercy which yet more abounded. 

For, in the first place, it was a mercy that the Lord spoke to 
them at all, that he spoke to them even in the veiled teaching 
of parables. It is a blessing to be in contact with the truth, 
even to the spiritually deaf and rebellious. It is a blessing 
even to have truth presented under a veil. For truth is im- 
mortal ; it is precious beyond expression ; and contact with it 
is a great privilege. 

Moreover, this was their only chance of having truth pre- 
sented to them. They had rejected the Lord’s direct teaching ; 
the law of the kingdom demanded that that mode of teaching 
should be no longer their portion. Their only chance to have 
the truth kept in contact with them was to have it presented 
to them under the symbology of parables. 

And might we not even suppose that, through this very veil 
of parable, the truth might have reached some souls that were 
otherwise beyond all reach? Might we not suppose that the 
wondrous nature pictures which Jesus drew before their fancy, 
attracted some hearts into inquiry; and that, in response to 
that inquiry, the Great Teacher unfolded his truths in other 
accents, taking them, in virtue of that spirit of inquiry, into 
the inner circle, to whom it was given to know the mysteries 
of the kingdom? And so, might he not, in these very parables, 
as Mark tells us, have been speaking the Word to them, “as 
they were able to hear it”? 

- But the towering mercy lay in this, that, by adopting this 
mode of address to his rejectors, he kept the judicial process 
of hardening in their case in abeyance. They had already, to 
a perilous extent, rejected the truth and its teacher ; astep 
further in that course of rejection, and their hardening would 
become final, and their ruin irretrievable. Therefore he will 
speak to them in such language that their rejection of the 
truth shall not be so guilty; there shall be the palliation that 
that truth was communicated in veiled, and therefore in 
obscure, terms. And so the judicial hardening process shall be 
kept in abeyance—kept in abeyance till the facts of his life 
shall have been acted out, till the cross and the broken grave 
shall have fully established the kingdom, and made its 
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mysteries clear. Then, after the Spirit shall have descended 
in token that that kingdom had now been established, and 
that its influences were now mightily abroad over men’s souls, 
the new heralds of the King would preach the mysteries of his 
kingdom, now brought out into palpable fact, to these very 
rejectors, and preach them with power and success. 

Thus Pentecost becomes the practical historic answer to the 
question of the disciples, “Why speakest thou to them in 
parables?” and in that multitude that then believed on the 
name of Christ, and in that “great company of the priests,” 
once the chief rejectors of the Lord and his truth, but now 
“obedient to the faith,” we see the divine wisdom of Christ’s 
conservation of his teaching in the case of the rebellious and 
hardened. 

We have thus seen, in reference to the place of the parables 
of Christ in his teachings, that they were, with some exceptions, 
a formal announcement of the doctrine of the kingdom to those 
that were without, and this both in judgment and mercy ; 


judgment, because they would not hear ; mercy, especially that 


by the presentment of truth in veiled and obscure form, the 


judicial process of hardening might be kept in abeyance till 


the facts of his history were accomplished, and truth could 
reach them in clearer, fuller, and more convincing force. 

But while the doctrine of the kingdom was fully developed 
at Christ’s resurrection, and while its appeal was with power 
to human hearts, its mysteries, so far as its fuller developments 
are concerned, are not all exhausted, because the history of the 
kingdom has not yet carried it to the heights of its glory. 
But that final development is coming, and the kingdom of 
heaven shall reach its fulness, when the church is enthroned 
with her Lord above. And then its mysteries shall stand out 
in full revelation in the radiance that shall fall upon them 
from the throne of God and the Lamb. Henry W. BELL. 
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CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


COMPARATIVELY short life, with no great number of 
changes, fell to the lot of Charles Kingsley. A few lines 
suffice to sum up what is outstanding in the life, and chronicle 
the different positions he was called to fill. Born in a Devon- 
shire vicarage, June 1819, he became a Cambridge student 
when nineteen years of age. At the close of his college course 
he found too much time had been given to such muscular 
pursuits as boxing, boating, and riding, and too little to the 
prosecution of mental studies, so that “desperate reading” 
for six months was made to do duty for what should have been 
spread over three years. After intense application, he came 
out with honours, first class in classics, and senior opt. in 
mathematics ; but he left Cambridge to enter upon the public 
work of a hard life much exhausted in body and mind. At the 
age of twenty-three he began clerical work as curate of Eversley 
parish, where two years afterwards he became rector, where he 
had his home for thirty-three years, where he died, and where, 
in accordance with his own wishes, they laid his worn-out 
body to rest. Whatever preferment came his way in after 
years, was enjoyed by him as rector of Eversley. The first 
recognition of his growing popularity was his appointment, in 
1859, to be one of the Queen’s chaplains in ordinary, followed 
up by his being made Regius Professor of Modern History in 
his Alma Mater. During a portion of the time he held his 
professorship, he gave private lectures to the Prince of Wales 
and a few of the foremost students selected to form a class. 
On resigning his professorship after a nine years’ tenure, he 
was made a Canon of Chester Cathedral, the duties of which 
office he discharged with ever-increasing acceptance till 1873, 
when he was promoted to a stall in the Cathedral of West- 
minster. In addition to a run now and again to London, two 
visits to Scotland, and occasional enforced absence for the 
restoration of his own health or that of his wife, the monotony 
of parish work was broken by a voyage to the West Indies in 
1869, when “at last” the dream of forty years was realised, 
and by a sojourn in America during eight months of the year 
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preceding that of his death. His last public appearance of 
any kind was on the 29th November 1874, when he preached 
in Westminster Abbey. Hurrying back to Eversley with 
his wife, who was alarmingly ill, he himself took to bed on one 
of the closing days of the year, sunk rapidly under the disease 
of pneumonia, and on the 23d January 1875, without sigh or 
struggle, he breathed his last, leaving the companion of his 
life and labours, believed by him to have died before him, to 
be his biographer. Such in briefest outline is a sketch of the 
posts filled, the places visited, and the official work done 
by Charles Kingsley. To one knowing nothing more about 
the man than what has been indicated, it might seem as if 
there was something disproportionate in two bulky and closely- 
printed volumes being devoted to his letters and memories.! 
But a closer study of, and a larger acquaintance with, the 
worker and his work will correct any such prejudgment. 
Kingsley is worthy of the literary memorial thus constructed, 
for his life was a noble one; his work far transcended the 
ordinary limits of clerical routine, and his writings have 
secured for him a place in British literature fitly set forth by 
the placing of his bust in a niche of Westminster Abbey. 

Before enumerating and describing the fields in which 
Kingsley achieved success and found failure, gave proof of 
strength and displayed weakness, it may be well to place 
under contribution the rich material contained in the letters 
and memories now public property, with a view to acquainting 
ourselves with the salient points of his intellectual equipment 
and moral temperament. 

That his nature was in the highest degree emotional, sensitive, 
effusive, is testified in almost every outstanding incident of his 
life and every page of his writings. How often was he moved 
to tears, how often was he to be seen crying like a child! The 
playing of strolling fiddlers under his window, the first sight of 
the Great Exhibition, lecturing to the Philosophical Institu- 
tion at Edinburgh, the paintings in the choir of Cologne 
Cathedral, the annual arrival and departure of birds of passage 
—these overpowered the man, and brought unbidden tears to 
his eyes. He was always easily touched; he was often deeply 
moved. He cannot write the name of Arnold without uttering 


1 Charles Kingsley ; His Letters and Memories of his Life. Edited by his 
Wife. In two volumes, H. 8, King & Co. London, 1877. 
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the cry, “Oh! why did that noblest of men die?” He writes 
to his “dear master’ Maurice about some social questions, and 
adds the lines, “ Pray for me; I could lie down and cry at times, 
a poor fool of a fellow.” The deep, tremulous emotions ever 
ready, when not held down by a strong will, to break forth in 
a cry or break down in a flood of tears was the dowry of a 
truly poetic, essentially artistic, nature. A large portion of 
his descriptive writing in his best works is poetry in every- 
thing but the form, many passages of rarest beauty are true 
prose idylls. As he looked out upon earth, and sea, and sky, 
all seemed to stir with the gleam of God’s eyes; what he 
inculcated in the pages of the People’s Friend he ever prac- 
tised himself, never losing an opportunity of seeing anything 
beautiful. Beauty was to him, in his own expressive language, 
“ God’s handwriting, a wayside sacrament to be welcomed in 
every fair face, every fair sky, every fair flower, to be drunk in 
with all one’s eyes; it is a charmed draught, a cup of blessing.” 
It was doubtless a great blessing for one so finely strung and 
sensitive that he was also an open-air observer and ardent 
admirer of nature. The poet was a naturalist. His father 
combined the sportsman and naturalist with the clergy- 
man ; his mother was full of poetry and enthusiasm, and from 
his parents the still more gifted son would seem to have 
inherited love of natural science and poetic temperament. In 
the vicarage under the brow of Dartmoor, and thereafter in 
that of Clovelly, on the Devonshire coast, young Kingsley was 
trained to observe, collect, and classify the flowers of the field 
and the shells of the shore, and the training of youth was 
followed up by the eager pursuits of after years. All life 
through he was a keen collector of plants, a loving student 
of the ways of animals, and what he was himself, he trained 
his children, and endeavoured to make all who came under 
his influence, to be. When Canon of Chester, he formed a 
class for the purpose of studying botany, theoretical and 
practical, and that class has since developed into a large and 
vigorous natural history society. As years passed on, the 
passion of youth did not die down, but intensified, for after 
trying many departments of study, it was thus he mused with 
himself : “Some day, ere I grow too old to think, I trust to be 
able to throw away all pursuits save natural history, and die 
with my mind full of God’s facts, instead of men’s lies.” It 
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may be regarded as certain that the outdoor life and habits 
which this love of nature rendered necessary, combined with 
enthusiasm as an angler, had much to do in preserving the 
balance of a nature so much under the sway of the emotions. 
His life was not a long one; it might have been shorter: his 
end was peaceful ; it might have been a clouded one had the 
poet not spent much of his time in the open air, by the side 
of.the trout stream, and on the chalk downs he loved so well. 

Another feature in the temperament of Kingsley, which 
the published remains throw up into strong relief, is that of 
intensity. He was highly strung, lived on a high level, moved 
at a fast pace, worked with all bis might. Whenever he 
espoused a cause, he threw into his advocacy his whole heart 
and soul; whatever views he adopted were maintained with 
unflinching boldness, in utter disregard of all consequences, in 
language the most forcible he could find. There was thus 
given to his public appearances a semblance of headlong 
impetuosity and intemperate spasmodic ardour, fitted to shake 
one’s confidence in the sobriety of his judgment. But it was 
the nature of the man in small as in great matters, in private 
no less than in public life. Those who shared the privacy of 
his home life, and those who were associated with him in 
church work, bear testimony to the consuming earnestness and 
high tension which gave so much of unrest to his life. They 
tell of his excitability and restlessness of limb, of hurried 
eating, of the effort it cost him to sit still through a meal, of a 
white line across the back of his coat made by his habit of 
leaning against the chimney-piece of the dining-room while 
others were seated at the table; of the knitted brow, the 
clenched hand, flashing eye, and deep graven lines, which 
testified to the pent-up energy and strong repression of the 
man. He was himself quite conscious of the fast life he was 
leading, the wearing-out pace at which he was galloping through 
his fifty-six years. In the exhaustion which such tension 
produced, he was one of those whom the man of Uz so 
pathetically describes as longing for death, rejoicing exceed- 
ingly, and being glad when they can find the grave. A letter 
written, a chapter of a book or page of a sermon dictated to 
his wife, he would say: “One more thing done, thank God ; 
and oh! how blessed it will be when it is all over to lie down 
in that dear churchyard.” 
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With ail this impetuosity of soul, this keenness of spirit, 
which seems to have worn through the bodily sheath, there 
was to be found in Charles Kingsley a perfect wealth of love, 
of womanly tenderness, of chivalrous friendship. Now that the 
veil of privacy has been partly removed from his domestic life, 
this comes out in a way and to an extent that must astonish 
many who only thought of the rector of Eversley as a chartist 
parson, a muscular Christian, or a writer of ballads and nove]s. 
That Eversley rectory must have been one of the most pleasant 
homes in broad England. For there the wayfarer of a night 
came upon one so genial, so human, that he was drawn at once 
and for ever to the light of that home, and felt that the world 
was darker when he knew the light was quenched; there 
troops of friends loved to find themselves in contact with one 
who loved them as his own soul, and who knit them to him- 
self with bands of wondrous strength ; there the children grew 
up in ever-deepening affection for a parent to whom the griefs 
of childhood were most piteous, and to whom the sight of a 
child over a broken toy was one he could not bear; and there 
he shared his joys and sorrows with her whom he loved with 


the pure passion of a white-heat devotion, absence from whom, 
even for a day, did beget a hunger of spirit which no loveliness 
of scenery, no intercourse of society, could abate, and for whose 
tombstone, in anticipation of predecease, he prepared the in- 
scription, which has been placed upon his own: “ Amavimus, 


Amamus, Amabimus ”"—the marriage-bond being, in his eyes, 
not only sacred but eternal. That sympathetic tenderness, that 
gentleness of moral and spiritual touch, and softness of bearing 
in the presence of trouble, which gave to his nature a true 
vein of the womanly, enabled him to evoke, in a quite unusual 
degree, the inmost confidence of all classes, and led to his 
being consulted by soldiers and naval officers, men of the world 
and students of theology, peers of the realm and mechanics at 
the bench, who recognised in him a counsellor and friend. 
Taking these elements of character and constituents of tem- 
perament from the contents of the two volumes of letters and 
memories, there are lines in the dedication prefixed which, 
however much on a first reading one might be inclined to 
regard them as exaggerated, after-reflection will convince the 
reader give only a fair estimate of a strongly-marked, strangely- 
blended, but singularly beautiful nature, for he was “a man of 
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untarnished honour—loyal and chivalrous—gentle and strong 
—modest and humble—tender and true—pitiful to the weak 
—yearning after the erring—stern to all forms of wrong and 
oppression, yet most stern towards himself.” 

The first field in which Charles Kingsley displayed his 
powers was that of politics. Known to a few as the author 
of The Saint's Tragedy, he became more widely famous in 
1848 as Parson Lot, the nom de plume under which he wrote 
in Politics for the People, and the Christian Socialist. It 
was the time when the Chartist agitation came to a head, and 
was the fruitful parent of Trades Unions and Co-operative 
Societies. The agitation stirred the blood of the young rector, 
and he threw himself into the fight with all his strength, 
fighting alongside of such men as Maurice, Hughes, and 
Ludlow. In the intense excitement of that movement, 
which kept the government in constant anxiety, and which 
led to several public offices being filled with troops and the 
Houses of Parliament set in order for a siege, Kingsley at- 
tended a Chartist meeting, over which Mr Maurice presided. 


How he acted, and what he said on the occasion, Mr Hughes 
can best describe :— 


“ After the president’s address, several very bitter speeches followed, 
and a vehement attack was specially directed against the church 
and the clergy. The meeting waxed warm, and seemed likely to come 
to no good, when Mr Kingsley rose, folded his arms across his chest, 
threw his head back, and began—with the stammer which always came 
at first when he was much moved, but which fixed every one’s attention 
at once—‘I am a Church of England parson ’—a long pause—‘ and a 
Chartist ;’ and then he went on to explain how far he thought them 
right in their claim for a reform of Parliament, &. Probably no one 
who was present ever heard a speech which told more at the time.” 


During this fighting period of his life, extending from 1848 
to 1856, he wrote his well-known Alton Locke, Yeast, for 
Frazer’s Magazine, and contributed to one of the periodicals 
already mentioned the fine poem of The Three Fishers, fit 
companion to The Sands o’ Dee, of his most widely-read 
political novel. That many of the attacks and criticisms, 
much of the abuse and ridicule to which the political parson 
was subjected as the champion of labour and spokesman 
of the poor, were unjust, ungenerous, and undeserved, seems 
very evident now that the smoke has cleared away, and the 
party cries are no longer heard. 
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In affirming that the rights of labour needed recognition, 
that some of the relations between capital and labour called 
for readjustment, and that the slop-shops, with their “sweat- 
ing” system, were a disgrace to civilised, not to say Christian, 
England, the author of Alton Locke and of Cheap Clothes 
and Nasty was only speaking what he knew, and testifying 
what he had seen, as one who had from childhood been in 
close familiar intercourse with the poor of town and country. 
At the same time it may be questioned, whether the political 
entanglements of earlier days did not bring something of detri- 
ment to the genius of Charles Kingsley. If he was born, as 
his friend Hughes affirms, a fighting man, he would seem to 
have regarded it as his vocation in life to be always fighting, 
cultivating a style of attack which, however suitable for the 
field of politics, utterly unfitted him for encountering such an 
antagonist as John Henry Newman. [iis language as a social 
reformer was forcible even to burning—perhaps it required to 
be so in order to accomplish its object ; but it is to be regretted 
that his style as a writer of English’ bears traces of this early 
influence, being frequently strained, spasmodic, and wanting 
in the essential of repose. After all, the strongest evidence of 
the rare power of Kingsley’s genius is to be found in this— 
that one who began life on the unpopular side of politics, who 
attended Chartist meetings, and wrote for socialist publica- 
tions, did, without changing sides or concealing his convictions, 
become, in after life, a Queen’s Chaplain, the instructor of the 
Prince of Wales, and the recipient, in his last illness, of a letter 
from the Princes at Sandringham, enclosing drawings they 
had made to amuse their sick friend. 

It is as novelist, rather than as social reformer, that Charles 
Kingsley is most widely known, and is likely to retain his 
hold upon the English-reading public. His Westward Ho, 
Hypatia, and Two Years Ago, would seem to have secured for 
themselves a place in our literature. These works are bright 
with pages of vivid description and of dramatic situation, while 
the leading characters are finely conceived and artistically 
wrought out. The only thing that may imperil the perman- 
ence of their popularity is the didactic purpose with which they 
are too evidently encumbered. Kingsley never wrote a novel 
without intending to illustrate a truth, or inculcate a duty, or 
strike a blow at a wrong; and so all his works of fiction stand 
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associated with something which, at the time of execution, 
dominated his interests, or evoked his scorn. Thus Westward 
Ho was wrung out of him by the Crimean war; Alton Locke, 
by what came to his knowledge of London tailoring; and 
Hypatia was the rendering, in story, of burning convictions, 
the product of church history studies. His novels are thus 
what are called novels with a purpose; and, if the verdict of 
the critics is to be accepted, this kind of writing is a mistake. 
The serious purpose and the story structure are apt to conflict, 
and the one is likely to be in the long run sacrificed to the 
other. This holds good in the case of Kingsley’s writings of 
fiction, and he was himself aware of it. Hypatia excepted, 
his poetry was the only part of his literary activity of which 
he cherished the hope that it would live; and it does not 
seem unlikely that his deficiency of discursive fancy, and the 
habit of intensity which he justly regarded as his greatest help 
in life, may result in his short ballad poems, with their rapidity 
of action and pathos of sentiment, retaining a hold on the public 
mind, when his larger prose works are but rarely read. 
Kingsley, the preacher and the theologian—that is a view 
of the man which forces itself upon notice in the case of one 
who was a beneficed clergyman and dignitary of the Church 
of England. The rector of Eversley gained popularity as a 
preacher at an early stage in his career, a popularity which 
was far from ephemeral, but which steadily increased with the 
increase of years, and was never greater than when he closed 
his pulpit work as preacher in Westminster Abbey. One 
quality in his ministry of God’s truth that goes far to account 
for this rapid, wide, and lasting acceptance, is doubtless that 
intense earnestness which gave such distinct colouring to his 
life-works. An Eversley, Chester, or Westminster sermon was 
no daintily fingered essay upon some ethical, commonplace, or 
theological topic, neatly written in spotless unscored manu- 
script, occupying some fifteen or twenty minutes in delivery, 
and intoned by “snowy-banded,’ dilettante, delicate-handed 
priest.” Far otherwise, it was the outcome of “ a soldier-priest,” 
pouring forth the inmost convictions of his heart in the richest 
setting of illustration and most forcible vehicle of language a 
master of English style could command. And thus church 
services, as they were real things to the clergyman, were made 
real to his hearers. Prepared with the utmost care, they were 
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given forth with the profoundest feeling in a silence of the 
audience as of death, and went straight to the life-interests of 
all, whether they were parish rustics in the dimly-lighted 
church of Eversley, or Londoners in the crowded aisles of the 
great abbey. How completely the preacher was carried out of 
himself on the full flood of his emotions and convictions can 
be gathered from the fact that the stammer which he spoke of 
as a fearful curse, and his misery from childhood, apparent in 
some degree at the outset of his service, ever grew less per- 
ceptible, and presently disappeared altogether. It need not 
surprise one to learn that when the preacher threw his whole 
soul into that work, of the sacredness of which he had a 
deep conviction, his preaching was always acceptable and 
eagerly sought after, although his sermons were both written 
and read, and may not command such attention in published 
form, wanting the spell of the living voice and the kindled 
frame. Retired Eversley had its Sunday quiet disturbed by 
the noise of carriages, that rolled up from a distance to land 
eager listeners; scarce a service could be conducted at which 
some distinguished strangers might not be seen in the close- 
packed pews, and the pressure of outsiders and admirers be- 
came so great that the rector, who hated and shrunk from all 
this popularity as a sore evil under the sun, endeavoured to 
mitigate it as far as lay in his power by having a private pas- 
sage made between church and rectory, to enable him to make 
his escape from the one to the other, without molestation from 
officious and effusive followers. The position of the popular 
preacher in relation to church parties is somewhat difficult to 
define. In some things he was a High Churchman. To him 
the title “priest,” applied to ordained ministers of the New 
Testament, commended itself, and he gloried in applying it to 
himself; his view of the sacraments was undoubtedly in the 
line of the ritualistic ; and we are disposed to regard the style 
in which he wrote of the baptist dissenters in his parish—a 
style quite unworthy the true nobility of his large-hearted 
nature—as traceable to the working of that miserable leaven 
of arrogance which renders High Churchmen so unlovely, so 
un-Christlike. If, however, as High Churchman, Kingsley 
cherished a strong antipathy in the matter of dissent, he also, 
as a loyal member and official of the Protestant Reformed 
Church of England, maintained an attitude of stern opposition 
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towards the Romanism and Tractarianism of his times. Even 
in his Cambridge days the teaching of the “Tracts” roused 
his resentment, because of its ascetic tendency, utterly dis- 
tasteful to one who had so high a regard for and so keen 
an appreciation of the sanctities of married life, and the 
sweetness of home life; and ever after he was vehement in his 
exposure of Romanism, pronounced and disguised—vehement 
even to imprudence, as his unwise attack upon Dr Newman 
testified. 

But while of High Church proclivities in some matters, the 
rector and canon was in doctrine distinctively a broad church- 
man. He gave his support to the movement for the opening 
of museums and art exhibitions on the Lord’s day; he advo- 
cated the tenet of the limited duration of future punishments, 
and the universal restoration of the human race ; and he would 
fain have eliminated the atonement as a forensic action from 
the teaching of the New Testament. And so he hated 
Calvinists as he hated Dissenters, and has nothing but hard 
names and harsh judgments for that much abused and so 
little understood thing called Calvinism. Unless his master 
Maurice will come to his rescue with more balance of judgment, 
he is in danger of regarding John Calvin as the child of the 
devil, and Calvinism as the upas tree which Satan planted in the 
Lord’s garden at the Reformation to poison all with its shade. 
Calvinistic theology is nicknamed demonology ; its influence 
abroad is declared to have been uniformly ruinous, destructive 
equally of political moral life, and now that it has at last got 
the upper hand in England, “ dare we say much more of it?” 
If it be painful to read, it is still more painful to reproduce 
such statements as these ; but it may be helpful in shewing 
how uninformed and intolerant and narrow a stream of 
tendency that of Broad Churchism really is. It affects all 
comprehending breadth, while in reality it is stringent in pre- 
judice and exclusive in judgment ; it cries loudly for toleration, 
which it sorely needs, but it has none to extend to others. 
Although Kingsley thought much about religion and theology, 
was ever busying himself with the problems of his day, and 
trying to furnish others with firm anchorage, it is clear his 
acquaintaince with the theological systems of the Reformation 
period was defective, and he lacked that freedom from pre- 
judice and dispassionate calmness of judgment that would have 
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made such acquaintance, if possessed, to any great extent 
serviceable. He was more at home by the trout-stream and 
lake, or the shell-strewn coast, than in the Institutes of Calvin 
and Turretine, the articles of the Synod of Dort, or the standards 
of the Westminster Assembly. The pity is that in prejudice and 
ignorance he misconceived, misrepresented, and dogmatised ; 
but it has ever been the lot of Calvinism to be thus treated by 
Anglican writers and preachers. We only feel in danger of 
losing our temper when the same thing is done by Scottish 
ecclesiastics, church court orators, and pamphleteers, from whom 
better things might be expected. 

It is well for Kingsley that greater than the dignitary of the 
church, the friend of the working classes, and the lover of 
nature, was the man himself, with his warmth of heart, his 
honesty of purpose, his kindliness of nature for his friends, his 
chivalry and humanity for all. He did not wish to live to be 
old. That might do for Bunsen, and great tranquil men like 
him, but 1t would not suit an eager fiery nature, with fierce 
passions eating one’s life out. But he must have lived his 
allotted fifty-six years to some purpose, when, taking his last 
look of the spent and furrowed frame, Max Miiller could recall 
him as he saw him in town alleys preaching the gospel of 
godliness and cleanliness while smoking his pipe with soldiers 
and navvies, as he heard him in drawing-rooms listened to 
with patient silence till one of his vigorous or quaint speeches 
bounded forth never to be forgotten, and could wind up his 
reflections by the open coffin with these exclamations: “ How 
children delighted in him! How young wild men believed in 
him, and obeyed him too! How women were captivated by 
his chivalry, older men by his genuine humility and 
sympathy !” 

To those who never saw his bearing, never heard his voice, 
it is much it is everything to know that a friend with whom he 
was conversing shortly before his death can never forget his 
look and voice as, folding his arms and bowing his head, he 
said: “ I cannot, cannot live, without the Man Christ Jesus.” 


Joun M‘LEoD CAMPBELL. 


Of Jobn M‘Leod Campbell, when dead, the following things 
were said or written : “The best man, without exception, I have 
ever known ; the most perfect embodiment I have ever seen of 
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the character of Jesus Christ.” “A heavenly nature refined 
and sublimed by dwelling amid contemplation of high truths, a 
spirit open-eyed and fearless, and withal reverent and loving.” 
“One of the few men I have met with who are truly described 
by the words ‘holy’ and ‘saintly.’” The man regarding whom 
Norman Macleod, Professor Lushington, and Principal Shairp 
spoke and wrote in such terms, must have been, when living, 
no ordinary man. The two volumes of Memorials now given 
to the public,’ taken along with a small collection of Remin- 
iscences published some years ago,’ place us in a position for 
forming an estimate of a life and career which were entirely 
unique. 

The life-work of Campbell obviously falls into two leading 
periods. The first extends from September 1825, when he 
became parish minister of Row, to May 1831, when he was 
deposed from the ministry of the Church of Scotland ; the 
second from the latter date to the day of his death in February 
1872. 

The brief ministry at Row had in it many elements of 
interest and hopefulness. The parish, extending from Gare- 
lochhead to Helensburgh, has a charm of beauty that renders 
it notable among west of Scotland loveliness of land and 
water. The young minister entered upon his labours with a 
loftiness of purpose and consecration of spirit that augured 
plainly for success, and his parishioners received him with 
cordiality, giving earnest heed to his ministrations, Identifying 
himself with neither Moderates nor Evangelicals, although 
brought up in his father’s manse chiefly among the former, but 
with leanings towards the latter, young Campbell seemed so 
early as 1827 to have contemplated the likelihood of both 
these parties giving place to another order, for in a letter of 
that year he expresses his belief in the dawn of better times 
for the Church of Scotland, when truly spiritual men would 
arise with no object in all they do but the winning souls to 
Christ. The devotedness of Campbell to his work, and the 
elevation of spirit with which he engaged in it, are finely 


1 Memorials of John M‘Leod Campbell, D.D. Being selections from his 
Correspondence. Edited by his Son, the Rev. Donald Campbell, M.A. In 
two volumes. London: Macmillan & Co. 1877. 

* Reminiscences and Reflections Referring to his Early Ministry in the Parish 
of Row. By the late John M‘Leod Campbell, D.D. London. 1873. 
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displayed in a letter to his father on the Monday evening of 
his first communion, the perusal of which all may find refresh- 
ing, and not a few reproving (vol. i. p. 38). 

But attention will naturally be turned to that part of the 
Memorials which deals with this stage in Campbell’s career, 
in order to discover the inner history of the rise and progress 
of the teaching with which his name is associated. And here 
readers are likely to be disappointed. Into the mental and 
spiritual process by which he was led to deviate from the 
received teaching of his church we gain little or no insight ; of 
the Row heresy, as it came to be known, we get nothing but 
the most one-sided account. We are simply told that towards 
the end of 1827, in a theological society of Glasgow ministers, 
a paper was read on “The Assurance of Faith.” Campbell 
was present, had an opportunity of speaking and replying given 
him, though not a member, and embraced it in order to state 
the views he had formed upon that topic. This was immediately 
followed up by his preaching a public sermon for one of the 
Glasgow charitable institutions, upon which occasion he 
preached on the same subject, having most of the ministers of 
Glasgow among his hearers. 

From that time both father and son date the opposition 
which led on to the deposition of 1831. From the volume of 
Reminiscences and Reflections some more insight is to be 
obtained, though not so much as could be desired and might 
be looked for. In it Dr Campbell tells us he entered on his 
work as a minister of the gospel at the point from which the 
Westminster divines began their unfolding of Scripture truth, 
the chief end of man, and was led to attach special interest to 
those portions of Scripture and those aspects of truth which 
most obviously connect themselves with this end, leaving out 
of account in his teaching, both in preaching and in private 
intercourse, large portions of Scripture which did not seem to 
him to bear immediately upon his favourite theme. In dealing 
with his people he found a difficulty opposing his earnest 
pressing of the power of the gospel to accomplish the will of 
God in us—he found his teaching on this matter practically 
working more as a law than as a gospel, the ideal of God’s 
will and man’s end aimed at more in fear than in hope. No 
way of meeting and overcoming this difficulty seemed to the 
earnest and concerned pastor so effectual as the demanding, 
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from those who seemed to themselves to have no doubt of 
the all-sufficiency of Christ as a Saviour, the feelings of peace 
and joy in believing in Him which could alone accord with 
the reality of such a faith—the actual knowledge of such a 
Saviour as theirs by the gift of God. Such, very much in his 
own language, is what Campbell in his retrospect declares was 
his teaching under the head of “The Assurance of Faith,” a 
teaching in which he strove to bring the human spirit under 
the power of the personal sense of redeeming love, as that 
which alone can impart the true peace and protect effectually 
from false peace. It was feeling strongly the necessity of a 
personal sense of the love of Christ that led to another element 
in the Row teaching—the Universality of the Atonement, 
in other, and his own words, that “the death of Christ was a 
death for all men, and not for an election from among men.” 
It was only such a death that seemed to give warrant in 
pressing Divine love therein manifest on each individual man 
as love to him. When he reached out to this conception of 
the Saviour’s death, the Row minister felt himself placed 
in a large room, while Calvinistic friends were left behind 
greatly straitened in a system which seemed to him to have 
no room in it for the simple recognition of what Christ is to 
each man, notwithstanding “the shift” to which they have 
recourse when they say that in a sense Christ is the gift of 
God to all, inasmuch as He belongs to all by a Divine deed of 
gift. This is very far from a satisfactory or adequate account 
of the genesis of a system; but it is the only one we can 
gather from those pages in which Dr Campbell set himself, 
after an interval of forty years, to attempt an analysis of his 
teaching during his brief ministry in the Church of Scotland. 
A careful study of the written Word in its entireness, an 
examination of what has been written by standard divines 
who have treated of the topics in question—these are things 
we would have looked for from one who found himself creating 
suspense, and stirring up opposition by his ministrations. In- 
stead of this we have the selecting of one line of revealed truth 
to the exclusion of all complementary lines, and there is no 
evidence in the Memorials that young Campbell ever engaged 
in a course of study that would have brought him into ac- 
quaintance with the points at issue in their dogmatic and his- 
torical bearings. His reading seems to have been scanty, and 
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to have been very much confined to biographical and devo- 
tional works, such as the lives of Dr Thomas Scott, Brainerd, 
and Martyn, the writings of Leighton, the hymns of Gambold, 
Shepherd’s Private Thoughts, and Erskine’s Internal Evi- 
dences. Itis not to be wondered at that, following the 
guidance of his own spirit with its mystical tendency, he now 
and again involved himself in confusion, from which a more 
scientific method and wider acquaintance with the literature 
of the subject might have guarded him. He acknowledges 
himself that his doctrine of Assurance was open to confusion 
with other teachings associated with the phrase, but really 
separable from his by important points of difference. He 
admits that poor straitened Calvinists saw as clearly as he did 
“ how truly personal appropriation of Christ is the great secret 
of the power of the gospel to reconcile man to God,” and he 
does not conceal that while feeling himself in a larger place 
than they, he yet felt “more in sympathy practically with the 
narrow circle of extreme Calvinists than with the far wider 
circle of those who believed the universality of the atonement.” 

The ecclesiastical aspect of the Row case need not detain us, 
as it is given very briefly in the Memorials. A petition signed 
by twelve complaining parishioners was presented to the Pres- 
bytery of Dumbarton in March 1830. This was made the 
ground of a libel, which the Presbytery found relevant and 
proven. On an appeal being taken to the Synod, the case 
was referred, without any formal decision, to the General 
Assembly of 1831. The proceedings in the Supreme Court 
began on Tuesday, 24th May. In opposition to a motion for 
the milder sentence of temporary suspension, Dr Cook, leader 
of the Moderate party, moved that Mr Campbell be deposed, 
and sentence of deposition was, long after midnight, carried 
by 119 to 6. No indication is given of the line of argument 
which was pursued by those responsible for the Assembly’s 
decision ; all that is given, both in the Memorials and in the 
Reminiscences, is an extract from the speech in his son’s 
behalf by Campbell of Kilninver, which, while creditable alike 
to father and son, contributes nothing to the explicating of the 
case on its merits. On a public occasion, many years after- 
wards, Dr Norman Macleod affirmed that the deposition of his 
friend could not take place now, and that the Church had 
done what lay in her power to make reparation for the injury 
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it had inflicted in 1831. If by this he meant that through a 
misunderstanding of terms Dr Campbell was supposed to teach 
what he did not in reality hold, and that in the sense in which 
he understood and used the terms they could not be proved to 
embrace doctrines contrary to Scripture and the Confession of 
Faith, one can only regret that the accused minister did not 
make his meaning plainer, and so save himself from becoming 
a martyr by mistake : if, as we rather think, it is meant that 
Campbell’s departure from the symbolic theology of his church 
would not now bring what it brought in 1831, there are many 
who will call in question the soundness of that judgment. The 
subordinate standards of the Church of Scotland are unchanged, 
and it is plain to every one acquainted with them that the 
doctrine of universal atonement and the doctrine that assurance 
is of the essence of faith and necessary to salvation, are con- 
demned in these standards. Dr Campbell himself did not 
profess to harmonise his teaching with that of the Westminster 
divines; on the contrary, he claimed for his views, as dis- 
tinguished from those of straitened Calvinists, that they were 
more in harmony with the word of God than were the received 
doctrines of the church whose formularies he had endorsed, 
and he urged the church to set aside the question, What does 
the Confession teach? in favour of this other, What does the 
word of God set forth? But surely the proper position for one 
to occupy who regarded these two questions as requiring sepa- 
rate and conflicting answers was one outside and not within 
the Church. 

The second portion of the life-work now under review 
embraces the forty-one years extending from deposition in 
1831 to death in 1872. Excluded from the pulpits of the 
Established Church, Mr Campbell continued to preach, chiefly 
in the Highlands, to great numbers that came to hear him in 
Methodist chapels, in barns, and in the open air. Ultimately 
he fixed his residence in Glasgow, where he assumed “a pastoral 
care of those who attached themselves to his ministry,” and 
his ministrations to these were continued, with a break now 
and again caused by illness, until 1859. Having a competency of 
means, Dr Campbell was able, freed from continuous pulpit and 
pastoral work, to indulge his love of travel ; spent some months 
in Paris, and paid frequent visits to England. The degree of D.D. 
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was conferred on him by the University of Glasgow in 1868, and 
two years later a number of Glasgow professors, professional 
men, and leading clergymen, gathered to do honour to one 
whose estimate of himself was so lowly as to lead him to 
write: “Ihave been so much a nobody in Glasgow all these 
thirty-seven years, that I thought I would pass away socially 
as a knotless thread.” In 1870 Dr Campbell removed his 
home to Roseneath, which commanded a view of his old 
parish, wishing to spend the quiet evening of his day among 
the scenes where he passed its troubled noon. He called the 
home of his last days Achnashie, the field of peace, and here he 
rested from labours and was released from sufferings early on 
Tuesday morning, 27th February 1872. In this second period 
of Dr Campbell’s life, he extended his influence over others by 
becoming an author. His first work was prepared for the press 
in 1851, under the title of Christ the Bread of Life, and is now 
in its second edition ; in 1854 he wrote his principal work, 
The Nature of the Atonement, and its Relation to the Remis- 
sion of Sins and Eternal Life, which has reached a fourth 
edition; and in 1862 he published Thoughts on Revelation, 
of which a second edition has been issued. Of these works it 
is not our province to form an estimate or furnish a criticism. 
All the three volumes, while containing much that is sugges- 
tive, are characterised by that mystical style both of conception 
and expression to which it may be supposed his father was 
referring when, after the publication of his second work, he 
wrote :—“It is very well, my dear, 1 am quite satisfied; but 
your way of saying it is peculiar. You have your own way of 
writing ; fecit suo more.” 

But Dr Campbell’s influence as an author was less during 
his lifetime than that which he exercised through the channels 
of oral communication and of correspondence. His circle of 
friends was unusually wide and varied. Even during his Row 
ministry he was the friend of A. J. Scott of Manchester, of 
Edward Irving, and of Mr Erskine of Linlathen; in after life 
he had intercourse more or less constant with Dr Chalmers, F. 
D. Maurice, Baron Bunsen, Archdeacon Hare, Canon Vaughan, 
Cardinal Manning, the late Bishop of Argyll, and Dr Norman 
Macleod. Of these his most intimate friends were Principal 
Scott and Mr Erskine, and it would be difficult to estimate the 
influence which these two exercised upon his modes of think- 
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ing and feeling. The intimacy between the deposed minister 
and the retired advocate was very deep, and justified the 

rmer in saying, “I have more fellowship with him in what 
seems to be his life, and what I desire may more and more be 
my own life, than I ever feel with any other.” Those who 
are acquainted with the doctrinal views and tendencies of 
Mr Erskine, can understand what influence that fellowship 
was likely to have in fostering a one-sided theology, and a 
mystic pietism in him who shared it. We can well under- 
stand, in the light of these Memorials, how the friendship of 
John M‘Leod Campbell should have been so highly prized by 
those who possessed it. He must have been one of the most 
lovable of men. His depth of affection, as revealed in his 
letters, is something wonderful. Towards his father he 
cherished the deepest and fondest regard, even in manhood 
addressing him as “ most beloved father ;” twenty-eight years 
after that parent’s death, and only two prior to his own, he 
wrote these words : “ For no mere creature gift of the ‘ better 
Father,’ have I been so indebted and so grateful to him as for 
the earthly father whose being what he was filled that name 
with so much meaning for me.” Upon others he lavished the 
warmth of a most tenderly vibrating, keenly sensitive nature. 
Witness his outpouring to his own father on the occasion of 
the birth of his first-born, and the hearing of “ my boy’s first 
cry ;” witness his low moan and sob of sorrow when he stands 
at the open grave of his second child, Thomas Erskine, and 
sees “the wee coffin down so far below, and which seemed 
sadly far from me;” witness him writing to his son abroad 
these linies of parental concern: “ My own dear boy! how my 
heart yearns over you with a yearning which I know is in me 
only as an earthen vessel, but which is filling me from the 
eternal fountain of love;” witness how tenderly the old 
man of seventy-one speaks of a grand-child who had become 
an inmate of the field of peace: “ This sweet fibre, a feeder of 
sweet life to me, investing that home with the charm peculiar 
to childhood.” 

Another feature of character, which must have secured 
for the Scotch minister a cordial welcome in many circles, 
was that of catholicity. Although a congregation was formed 
and a chapel built in connection with his ministry in Glasgow, 
nothing was further from his thoughts than the forming of a 
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sect. At the outset of his isolated career he was impressed 
with the danger of allowing this to stand in the place of making 
Christians, and in 1871 we find him giving expression to the 
thankfulness he felt for having been saved from any temptation 
to attempt the founding of an ecclesiastical body. His Glasgow 
congregation was therefore rather a gathering of occasional 
hearers than an organised body ; nothing is said as to what was 
done to supply his place when absent for months at a time, or 
to continue the charge when he retired. From the editor of 
the Memorials we learn that many of those who had belonged 
to his congregation joined that of the Barony church, where 
they were cordially received by Dr Macleod, and that this was 
in every way in accordance with his father’s wishes. At one 
time he was strongly urged to cast in his lot with the followers 
of his friend Irving after his deposition in 1833; and at a later 
period he was given to understand that should he desire it, his 
English friends would facilitate any application for his admission 
into the Episcopal Church of England. But he set both overtures 
aside, preferring, he said, to cherish a catholicity which might 
be imperilled by such ecclesiastical connections. While he ever 
cherished for the church of his fathers the greatest reverence 
and filial affection, even after she disowned and cast him out, 
always worshipping in her sanctuaries when at home, the 
entering of his oldest son into the orders of the sister establish- 
ment was made matter of congratulation, and to his daughter 
about to receive the rite of confirmation, he wrote in approving 
terms, and made a visit to England expressly in order that he 
might be present on the occasion of her first communion, 
receiving it with her, the two kneeling side by side. The 
traveller abroad who retained bright recollections of his inter- 
course, when at Paris in 1838, with Dr Chalmers and Mr 
Erskine, was in after years the confiding and trusted corres- 
pondent of Bishop Ewing, exchanging with the Broad Church 
prelate both sentiments and publications. On what basis he 
desired to rest his catholicity as a teacher taught of God may 
be gathered from the following extract from one of his letters : 
“To have decided convictions, yet not be intolerant, is always 
difficult ; only in proportion as our decided convictions are 
deep and what we feel God has taught us, we can enter into 
his long-suffering, and pray for and hope for his teaching of 
others, without being tempted to triumph over them,” 
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But the most attractive and instructive trait of spiritual life 
which these Memorials reveal is a saintly spirituality which 
keeps the correspondence marvellously free from what is worldly 
and selfish, from the infirmity of passion and the gratification 
of the love of petty personalities, gossip and scandal. Through- 
out the letters that go so largely to make up the volumes, 
there are to be found criticisms of such books as “ Ecce Homo,” 
Carlyle’s “Sterling,” Mansel’s “ Bampton Lectures,” Colenso’s 
“ Pentateuch,” and Huxley’s “ Lay Sermons ;” and while the 
views of divine revelation and human life therein contained are 
acutely analysed and severely condemned, nothing harsh, nothing 
bitter falls from the pen of the analyst and judge. The corres- 
pondence of Dr Campbell shews him to have been keenly alive 
to what was going on around, profoundly interested in all that 
affected the interests of those he loved, and yet his letters to 
father, sons, and daughters are singularly devoid of local and 
personal colouring, the writer being so absorbed in higher, 
holier concerns, All throughout there is not a trace of bitter- 
ness or of soreness in connection with his deposition ; the 
struggles and controversies of the earlier part of his career left 
no bitterness in that sweet and saintly nature, no rankling 
grudge towards those who had cast him out of the Church to 
which he ever clung. His brother used to complain that his 
letters might have been written from any spot on earth as well 
as from the place named in them, and he himself acknowledged 
that the Bass Rock or Ailsa Craig would often have been as 
appropriate a heading as Row or Glasgow. What the brother 
regarded as a defect may be allowed to stand for an excellency ; 
certain it is the letters given in the Memorials will be read in 
coming days with far greater profit than they would had they 
been filled with the ephemeral ana and small-talk of the day. 

Light, and Life, and Love were things very dear to the heart 
of John M‘Leod Campbell. In the theology which he adopted 
and diffused, with which his name is identified, and which his 
writings have done much to commend in certain circles, we 
deem him to have gone back from the light of Reformation 
attainments to the shadowy haziness of mysticism. In the life 
which he spent on earth we judge him to have gone forward ; 
but of both light and life he himself would say—“ Go I back 
or forward, my thoughts move, my heart beats within the circle 
of the one Eternal Love.” Whocan doubt that in the life per- 
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fected of that love there has been made a revelation of pure 
light to one who, writing to a brother-in-law, penned this 
sentence :— 

“ Although I should live a thousand years of Christian usefulness, I 
would die looking to the cross of Christ as I did at first—as simply as 1 
would ask one to do so who never looked to that cross before. Look 
steadfastly at the cross of Christ, and freely ; and yield your heart to 
all the comfort of it and all the- hope, and remember that all true be- 
lievers have just one and the same anchor for their souls, and no other, 
young or old in the Christian life, those who have longest trusted and 
those just beginning to trust.” 


HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


Although Miss Martineau would not admit that she at all 
prided herself on doing odd things, it will appear to most 
people that she did several of a very odd character. Thus, 
when about thirty years of age, she made a will, by an express 
provision of which her body was after death to be handed over 
to the anatomists for dissection ; when a certain bill passed 
through Parliament which seemed to her to render this un- 
necessary, the will was so altered as to provide for her skull 
and brains becoming the property of an eminent phrenologist. 
This coming to the knowledge of an aurist, he proffered a 
request that her ears might be bequeathed to him, which re- 
quest Miss Martineau expressed herself ready to comply with, 
provided her one head could be made to answer the purposes 
of both phrenologist and aurist. She arranged for a meeting 
between the legatee of the skull and the applicant for the 
ears, and it was only when the former declared the wishes of 
the latter could not be gratified consistently with his interests, 
that the intention of sending her brains in one direction and 
her impaired ears in another was abandoned. 

Then, in the closing years of her life, having written some 
fifty biographical sketches of the eminent men and women of 
her time, which appeared in the columns of the Daily News 
as obituary notices, she prepared one of herself with a blank 
space for the date of death, which notice lay in the editor’s 
drawer till two days after her death, when it was published, 
with this note prefixed, “ We regret to announce the death of 
Harriet Martineau. The following memoir, though written in 
the third person, was from her own pen. The frankness of its 
self-criticism makes it necessary to guard the reader against 
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confounding her own strict and sometimes disparaging judg- 
ment of herself with the impressions made by her upon otbers.” 

Again, twenty years before her death, she addressed herself 
to the task of writing an autobiography, completed it, got it 
printed, instructed her publishers to lay aside the printed 
sheets in their cellars, and give them to the world exactly as 
printed when she was gone. Her orders have been obeyed. 
The sheets of two volumes, somewhat yellow and stained after 
such a lengthened confinement, have been stitched, bound, and 
sent forth to the light of day, heavily weighted by a third 
volume of memorials from the American lady to whom she 
injudiciously entrusted the duties of editor, which supple- 
mentary memorials the critics are unanimous in condemning 
as needless, tasteless, ill-conditioned, fitted only to convey an 
erroneous and misleading impression of their subject. ! 

Now these are surely three very odd things for any one to 
have done. And they are the doings of one who, free from 
the weakness of oddity, and distinguished for sagacious common 
sense, was in many respects a remarkable woman, a singular 
character. 

The daughter of a Norwich manufacturer, and the sixth in a 
family of eight, Harriet Martineau came into the world in 
times of war and middle-class adversity, being born in 1802. 
All the members of the family were steady and conscientious 
workers, receiving as their best portion a fine example of 
parental diligence, and a thoroughly practical education. But 
the childhood and youth of Harriet were unhappy, singu- 
larly so. Many things seem to have conspired to render her 
miserable ; a mystery to others, a burden of perplexity and 
pain to herself. Her constitution was sickly; symptoms of 
the deafness which overtook her in womanhood were not want- 
ing in the child ; her temper was bad ; her tone of spirits low ; 
her habit of mind introspective and anxious. She was con- 
stantly being misunderstood, and she lacked the force and self- 
assertion to put herself right. She endured what to a young 
and sensitive nature must have been agonies of suffering, 
which no one suspected, with which therefore no one had any 
sympathy. While much of this may be traced to peculiarities 


' Harriet Martineau’s Autobiography, with Memorials by Maria Weston 
Chapman. With portraits and illustrations. In three volumes, London; 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 1877. 
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of temperament, something must be put down to domestic 
rule and religious surroundings. The parental discipline at 
Norwich was one of strictness and the strong hand, demanding 
more of repression than is good for versatile, volatile natures, 
discouraging that free unbosoming which ought ever to give 
to family intercourse a large measure of strengthening and 
sweetness ; while the religious creed of the connection was 
that with which the name of Martineau has ever been identi- 
fied—the cold and shallow creed of Unitarianism. Whatever 
be the explanation of it, the fact remains that the saddest 
period of Harriet Martineau’s life was the opening one. It is 
her own confession: “ My life began with winter, burst sud- 
denly into summer, and is now ending with autumn, mild 


and sunny. I have had no spring ; but that cannot be helped 
now.” 


Before she was out of her teens, the manufacturer’s daughter 
had made her appearance in print, and given pledges of future 
literary distinction. She was soon called upon to adopt litera- 
ture as a means of support, for when twenty years of age she 
found herself, through the embarassed state in which her 


father left his affairs, and the failure of the mercantile house 
to which the family means were entrusted, with exactly one 
shilling in her purse. At that juncture the Unitarian Associa- 
tion advertised for prize essays, in which Unitarianism would 
be presented to the notice, and recommended to the accept- 
ance, of Catholics, Jews, and Mahommedans. Harriet Mar- 
tineau wrote the three essays, and gained the three prizes. 
Her thoughts were now turned to political economy, and she 
resolved to bring out a series of tales, illustrating what she 
conceived to be the first principles of that somewhat abstruse 
science. Her story of the difficulties and discouragements 
which beset the floating of her scheme forms one of the most 
interesting portions of the autobiography. One publisher 
after another refused her application. Day after day, in the 
beginning of a foggy and sleety December, she trudged mile 
upon mile of the streets of London, whither she had gone in 
search of a publisher: night after night the clock struck 
twelve, while the pen was still pushing on in the trembling 
hand of the lone authoress. But courage and determination 
never failed the indomitable worker, and when the tide turned, 
success flowed in with a volume and rapidity that astonished 
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one who could hardly realise that a way and career had 
suddenly opened before her. She now removed to London, 
in order to be within reach of the information indispen- 
sable to the success of her scheme ; and for two years she was 
at the centre of the literary life and social whirl of the metro- 
polis, dining out every day of the week but Sunday, working 
strenuously all the time, and forming the habit, which remained 
with her during the rest of life, of sitting up late and rising 
early. Giving herself, on an average, five hours to sleep, she 
went to bed at one in the morning, and was at the breakfast- 
table by half-past seven ; and this portioning of time was con- 
tinued, with few intervals, up to the end. 

A visit to America, which extended over two years, and fur- 
nished material for two works—Society in America, and Retro- 
spect of Western T'ravels—was followed by five years of retire- 
ment in broken health at Tynemouth, where she remained a 
prisoner to the couch. Making trial of mesmerism, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining some release from the use of opiates, she 
recovered her health, and in five months was perfectly well. 
Instead of returning to London, she fixed upon Westmoreland 
as her residence, bought a field near Ambleside, opposite Fox 
How, and, about a mile from Rydal Mount, built a house, and 
called it “The Knoll.” Designed in the Elizabethan style, 
with large bay windows, gables, and clustering chimneys, 
overgrown to the very ears with ivy, jasimine, the snowberry 
plant, passion-flowers, and climbing roses, this lake-country 
home became to its inmate and owner a paradise, in so far as 
it was in the power of architecture, landscape gardening, and 
the kind offices of friends to construct such an abode. Travels 
in Egypt and Syria, which furnished the facts and theories of 
her work, Eastern Life, Present and Past, and periodical 
visits to friends, to escape the incursion of visitors whom the 
tourist season brought to the lakes, gave all the variety to her 
well-regulated life which the busy worker desired. For up- 
wards of twenty years she was waiting for death at any hour, 
as she knew her disease to be deterioration and enlargement 
of the heart. Working well-nigh to the end, and taking 
interest in the concerns of those around her to the very last, 
she died in her pleasant Westmoreland home on the 27th of 
June 1876. 


It would not be easy simply to enumerate all Harriet 
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Martineau’s work. In addition to those already specified, and 
not taking account of her contributions to the Westminster and 
the Edinburgh Reviews, Household Words, Once a Week, and 
the Daily News, her larger works were—her novel Deerbrook, 
Life in the Sick Room, Household Education, History of the 
Thirty Years’ Peace, and her condensed translation of Comte’s 
Positive Philosophy. Although much that she wrote has 
already lost interest for the reading public, this is rather owing 
to the progress made in the departments of human knowledge 
which she cultivated, than to any defects of workmanship in 
the writings of one who was as remarkable for the painstaking 
conscientiousness with which she gathered and arranged her 
materials, as for the rapidity with which she could throw off 
articles, tales, and volumes. Her own estimate of her mental 
equipment for the work she accomplished would seem, upon 
the whole, to be a fair and truthful one. To genius or origi- 
nating power she laid no claim; imaginative and suggestive 
powers were in her but small. But she underrated herself 
when, in her twenty-seventh year, she declared: “I believe 
myself possessed of no uncommon talents, and of not an atom 
of genius,” for “the earnestness and intellectual clearness ” 
with which, in her memoir of herself for the Daily News, she 
justly credits herself are surely somewhat uncommon talents ; 
and so also was the faculty of “seeing clearly what she did 
see, and giving a clear expression to what she had to say,” 
which likewise enters into her analysis of herself as an author. 
If, as she asserts, she could neither discover nor invent, she 
could enter into other people’s views, and popularise them, 
keeping a firm grasp of her own convictions all the time. 

The moral character of Harriet Martineau is one of strong 
contrasts. On the one hand there must have been much that 
was kindly, genial, and generous about her; for, from the 
Autobiography and the rodomontade gush of Mrs Chapman’s 
silly supplement, this can be made out, that she was tenderly 
loved by her relatives when in health, and lovingly tended by 
them in sickness, that she attracted towards her the warm re- 
gard of those who served her, whom in turn she was ever ready 
to serve, and that it was congenial to her nature to do kindly 
offices, render others happy, and contribute to the improvement 
of the human race. It was noble in the mistress of the Knoll 
to take the trouble of preparing, and subject herself to the 
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fatigue of delivering, for a number of years, a series of lectures 
every winter to the mechanics of Ambleside and their families 
on such subjects as Sanitary Principles and Practice, the 
History of England, the History of North America, and the 
scenes of her Eastern travel. It was generous in the writer 
for the Daily News, with comforts and competency at home, 
to offer, when far from well, to leave her pleasant retreat and 
work at the London office till the place of her friend the editor 
could be filled up. These and such like things Harriet Mar- 
tineau did do; relatives loved to recall her thoughtfulness to 
the last for others ; acquaintances called her the most generous- 
hearted friend that ever lived; and during the last night her 
body lay at the Knoll, the coffin was heaped with flowers by 
unknown hands. 

But, counterbalancing all this, the autobiography reveals 
traits of character most unpleasant and repelling. With un- 
faltering belief in self, there was conjoined a sovereign contempt 
for the opinions and statements of all who differed from her ; 
passing most sweeping sentences upon others, she had no 
toleration and no mercy for those who ventured to express 
the faintest censure of the critic. With lynx-eyed keenness 
she could detect the errors and blunders of her contemporaries, 
and with almost rancorous animosity she would dissect their 
characters and display their weaknesses. It never occurred to 
her that she could be in the wrong, and that thousands of emi- 
nent wise men differed from her never caused her the slightest 
concern or gave rise to the faintest misgiving. It is not to be 
wondered that the sketches of the literary men and women 
of her day to be found in the first volume of the autobiography, 
so often contemptuous, unjust, and coloured with personal 
piques and prejudices, should have given deep offence, and 
that, interesting as the work is, it has caused pain to all but 
admirers and worshippers of the Mrs Chapman order. 

The indignation with which one witnesses the pleasure which 
it manifestly yielded her to write with a pen dipped in gall of 
Lord Brougham, Lord Macaulay, and Archbishop Whately, 
Coleridge, Lockhart, and Whewell, deepens into stern repro- 
bation, tinged with disgust, when one considers that these 
defamatory and libellous sketches were not flung off in the 
heat of youth, but were elaborated in the calm leisure of her 
so-called “mild and sunny autumn,” were not only written, 
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but printed twenty years before death ; so that any alteration 
by executors was impossible, and any question as to the pro- 
priety of publishing was foreclosed by the orders left with her 
publishers. Evidently there was a dark as well as a bright 
side in the moral and social character of her whose infirmity 
of deafness ought to have rendered her careful as to the judg- 
ments she formed, and whom a sense of womanly decorum 
ought to have restrained from scattering calumnies so recklessly. 
If some found in her a good friend, generous helper, and con- 
siderate mistress, to others she proved a cordial hater, a bitter 
defamer, a rancorous foe. 

It is in the religious tenets of Miss Martineau that we may 
be supposed to take special interest, and to an examination of 
these we now address ourselves. The field that opens out is a 
dreary and chilling one; the light, if light there be, is dry, 
very dry, the light of an acute but narrow and warped intellect; 
the fruit of the field is very much a withered bundle of nega- 
tions; there is no fertilising stream of devout emotion or 
adoring gratitude, no fragrant flower of personal trust, no 
lowly sweet-smelling herb of conscious shortcoming, of sin 
mourned over, confessed, forsaken, and forgiven. Miss Mar- 
tineau began life a Unitarian. According to her own statement, 
she was when a child remarkably religious, and when a girl, 
stood in great awe of the clergy, had a strong yearning for 
their approving notice, and passed through a phase of idolatry 
which she calls pastor-worship, her hero being Dr Carpenter, 
of Norwich. Her first contributions to the press appeared 
in a religious periodical, and her earliest writings were of a 
devotional character. At a very early age, however, ber 
mind was in revolt against Unitarianism, the superficiality 
of which could not long impose upon such a clear intellect. 
When entering upon womanhood her creed would seem to 
have taken this form: Belief in God and in a future life ; 
denial of the existence of the Holy Ghost and of the devil, 
and of eternal punishments ; recognition of Christ as the 
purest of all beings under God. About the time she com- 
peted for the Unitarian prize-money her religious opinions 
seem to have undergone a considerable change, for imme- 
diately after recording her success in that venture, she 
avows her thorough abandonment of her inherited creed, and 
does not conceal her contempt for those who cherished the 
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faith she discarded. She thought it might have occurred to 
the Unitarians that, even when picking up their gauntlet and 
pocketing their guineas, she was really not of them, and she 
hoped her old co-religionists understood that she disclaimed 
their theology in toto, and that “by no twisting of language 
or darkening of its meaning can she be made out to have 
anything whatever in common with them about religious 
matters.” After this very emphatic repudiation, never after- 
wards revoked, one is surprised to learn that “ at her funeral 
the Rev. Charles Clarke read the lessons and prayers contained 
in the service-book which is commonly used by English Pres- 
byterians”—that is, by Unitarians. One would like to know 
who authorised that service, and how what was abandoned 
with contempt in life was resorted to at burial. Can it be 
that, wishing to have some religious service at the grave, and 
so save matters from an appearance worse than heathenish, it 
was found that no church provided a form that would exactly 
suit the creed of an agnostic or philosophic atheist, and so 
that of English Unitarianism was resorted to as giving the 
nearest approach that could be made? When our author 
ceased to be a Unitarian, what did she become? To that 
query her own answer would be, a Necessarian. She believed 
in the invariable action of fixed laws, and apparently in not 
much more. The adopting of a fatalistic creed had an impor- 
tant influence upon her religious practice. It led to the 
gradual curtailment and final abandonment of prayer. Ceasing 
to pray for anything external, daily bread, health, life, any- 
thing but spiritual good, because all was fixed beforehand 
without the possibility of change, she came to deal with 
spiritual concerns in the same way, and to eliminate them 
from her devotions. By the time the eliminating process was 
complete, both prayer and praise were gone; nothing remained 
but aspiration and meditation. In what light did this lead 
her to regard Christianity? As, in her own words, “a great 
fact in the history of the race,” but at the same time as “a 
monstrous superstition.” When she reached this conclusion 
she deemed the snapping of the last link of her chain had 
taken place; and so the young woman of some twenty-five 
summers, with a busy and anything but easy life before her, 
with trials impending that might well perplex the clearest 
faith, found herself—it is her own expression—“ a free rover 
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on the broad, bright, breezy common of the universe ;” which 
means, not a Christian, not a Unitarian, not a believer in any 
revelation of God, only a believer in the invariable action of 
fixed laws—only, in truth, a fatalist. There is one belief which, 
_ so far as we can make out, Harriet Martineau had not at this 
stage parted with, and which, so long as it was retained, might 
work for good and for better things in the mind and heart of 
the free rover—belief, viz.,in a personal God. But, alas! that 
also she ultimately repudiated. In.the third and final stage 
of her anti-theological progress Miss Martineau presents as 
blank a creed as can well be conceived. The negations are 
more numerous than the affirmations, and foremost among 
them are the following: No personal God, or rather, no God 
at all, only an impersonal First Cause; no future state of 
existence for man, each human being coming into life under 
the external laws of the universe, continuing for a longer or 
shorter time, and then dropping for ever out of his place to 
make way for another. More than once the question comes 
up in the autobiography whether the holder of such a creed 
ought to be termed an atheist. Her own answer was that in 
the vulgar sense of the term it was applicable, inasmuch as she 
rejected all popular theology, but that in the philosophic sense 
of language the epithet ought not to be applied to one who did 
not deny a First Cause. But this is mere playing with words 
and juggling with terms. For with philosophers, as with 
others, personality is regarded as essential to the conception 
of God—an impersonal god is no god at all. In truth, it 
would appear that Miss Martineau, so far from resenting the 
placing her among atheists, philosophic or vulgar, considered 
them very good company. She shocked a lady friend one day 
by affirming that the best state of mind was to be found in 
those who were called philosophic atheists, and that she 
admired their conscientiousness, sincerity, seriousness, and true 
religious spirit. It is very noticeable that as Miss Martineau 
made progress in her anti-theological speculations, she also 
progressed in her hostility and unfairness in reference to every- 
thing she once held sacred. Christianity is denounced as a 
decaying mythology, a degrading superstition, an obstacle in 
the way of all progress; disciples of the Christian creed are de- 
spised because they work out their own salvation with fear 
and trembling, and believe in a scheme of salvation which is 
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essentially a pay-system of rewards and punishments, and are 
twitted with worshipping an invisible idol, their man-God, 
Jesus Christ. We have thought it neither necessary nor 
desirable to enter upon any refutation of this extraordinary 
system, or rather negation of all systems. Perhaps the simple 
statement of a position so singular, an attitude towards the 
deepest, most cherished convictions of the human heart, so 
revolting, so heartless, is of itself enough. Miss Martineau has 
founded no school; she has no followers; she has not in- 
fluenced, and she never will influence, in any appreciable way, 
the broad deep currents of human thinking and feeling. 

To some it may seem strange, almost unaccountable, that an 
intellect so shrewd, so penetrating and practical, as that of 
Harriet Martineau should have, in the matter of religion, be- 
come so warped and twisted, and have led its owner to dwell 
for so many years apart, like the soul described in Tennyson’s 
“ Palace of Art” :— 


** O God-like isolation which art mine, 
I can but count thee perfect gain ; 
What time I watch the darkening droves of swine 
That range on yonder plain. 


‘* I take possession of man’s mind and deed ; 
I care not what the sects may brawl. 
I sit as God, holding no form of creed, 
But contemplating all.” 


To us it seems very certain that the explanation of this 
abnormal state is to be found largely in the influences that were 
successively at work upon a mind not original in its cast, nor 
capable of striking out a path for itself, but unusually open to 
the leading and moulding of stronger natures. Harriet 
Martineau began as a Unitarian, a disciple of Belsham, and 
the effect of that is traceable in her grevious misconception of 
Bible ethics and spirituality. Whenever she attemps to 
describe the Christianity of the New Testament, she is charge- 
able with gross injustice, and can only give a ghastly caricature 
such as may be found in the writings of Theodore Parker. 
From this radical misconception she never extricated herself, 
so that when Unitarianism was found to be untenable, there 
was nothing higher, nobler, richer, waiting to take its place. 
It was with her as with the Papists of France and Italy who 
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have become disgusted with the priestcraft and puerilities of 
their mother church, but who, identifying Christianity with 
Roman Catholicism, find no refuge save in the extremes of 
scepticism or infidelity. Then, when in this state of blank 
openness to any influence that might commend itself to her 
plastic mind, Miss Martineau came under the lure of two 
intellects who completed for her what she terms her anti- 
theological progress. Mr Atkinson, in concert with whom, 
after her cure by mesmerism, were published Letters on Men’s 
Nature and Development ; Auguste Comte, whose work on 
Positive Philosophy she did her utmost to popularise in this 
country, these two were mainly instrumental in leading her to 
abandon religion for science, to discard theology for philosophy. 
Mr Atkinson’s name is one which has since dropped out of 
notice, but from what appears it would seem his endeavour 
was to supplant psychology by physiology, phrenology, and 
mesmerism, finding in matter the promise and the potency of all 
life. The name of Comte stands associated with the principle 
that the senses are the only sources of our knowledge, with 
the three stages through which the whole human race is said 
to pass, the theological, the metaphysical, and the positive ; 
and with these positions, as the fruit of such principles: there 
is no mind distinct from matter; no God, no future state of | 
existence for man. And thus she who began life as a Uni- 
tarian of the dryest and most dogmatic type, ended her career, 
under the guidance of Atkinson, an enthusiastic Agnostic; the 
disciple of Belsham and Carpenter became the interpreter and 
follower of Comte. The teachers might be proud of their 
scholar, so implicitly did she follow their guidance, so unflinch- 
ingly did she act out their teaching. When face to face with 
death she had no fear, but the firm conviction that it would be 
for her the final close of individual or conscious existence, and 
she met the suggested possibility that this conviction might 
prove a mistake with the calm statement that in that case it 
would be all right. Is it all right? Well, we are reviewers, 
not judges, and so decline following the agnostic and 
positivist to “the glimmering limit far withdrawn,” where God 
makes “ Himself an awful rose of dawn.” 

For us on this side the limit, it is enough to know that, as 
Charles Kingsley put the matter, humanity and common sense 
are too mighty, even for Harriet Martineau and Atkinson, 
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while to Comte and his admirer the words of Hamlet may well 
be addressed :— 


‘* There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 


WILLIAM ARNOT. 


While she has little that is kindly to say of the literary 
characters with whom London life brought her in contact, 
Miss Martineau was evidently drawn to plain honest Allan 
Cunningham. He was precisely the example she had long 
wished to see of a condition of life which seemed to her about 
the most advantageous that a man could be placed in, that, 
viz., of a workman with means of intellectual cultivation and 
access to the life of books. She saw in stalwart Allan, with 
fine face and head towering above others in expression as much 
as in altitude, one of “the hard-handed order,” a workman, a 
student, a poet, but, above all, a man whose dominant charac- 
teristic was thorough manliness. 

Had Miss Martineau and William Arnot ever met, “the 
little deaf woman from Norwich,” as Lord Brougham called 
her, might have extended her favourable notice to the Scotch 
minister of buirdly make, shaggy, unkempt hair, aud rugged 
but mirthful countenance ; for he also was a living and speak- 
ing evidence of what can be done, what may be attained by 
one with the original standing of a working man. From the 
first, and all throughout life, he was left, as he himself says, 
to feel his own weight, work his own way. And he made his 
way with a measure of success not reached by many, attaining 
popularity as a preacher, becoming the representative to foreign 
churches, in whom his own church felt confidence and pride; 
while as an author he gave forth from time to time works 
which have had an extensive sale on both sides the Atlantic, 
and which are still in active circulation. When, in the summer 
of 1875, Mr Arnot’s career was suddenly closed, those who knew 
not only the position to-which he had attained, but also the 
point from which departure had been taken, felt very certain 
that a biography of such a man could not fail to teach many 
a lesson and reveal many a trait of self-made character which 
would render the work an attractive and profitable one in no 
ordinary degree. Had Mr Arnot been able to carry out what 
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he designed and partially executed, such a work would have 
issued from the press in the most valuable form it could possibly 
take, that of an autobiography. We have, however, to con- 
tent ourselves with something considerably short of this—with 
a volume of some 511 pages, in which all the self-written 
narrative brings the story of the life down only to the begin- 
ning of student days in Glasgow, what follows taking the form 
of a memoir by one of his daughters.’ It will not be regarded 
as undue disparagement when we say that the Memoir is 
inferior in interest and literary skill to the autobiography. 
We fear Mrs Fleming must have heard from more than one 
quarter that her part of the work is loosely done; that it is 
lacking in what joiners call dovetailing, there being here and 
there gaps that give the memoir a disjointed character, and 
that now and again she has inserted letters which neither 
writer nor recipient would have regarded as of a nature 
sanctioning publication. For our part, with all our desire to 
side with the biographer against the critics, we confess we 
would gladly have dispensed with the information and corres- 
pondence about the many “calls” which always led the popular 
receiver of them to study the problem, “sit versus flit,’ but 
which so often came to nothing, and also with the letters and 
descriptions of well-trodden fields of travel given here, minus 
their illustrations, and would have been grateful had the space 
thus cleared been filled up with additional details bearing on 
congregational work in Glasgow, the preacher and author’s 
methods of working, and the platform appearances of one who 
was ever a favourite in public gatherings—all which would 
have rendered the somewhat faint image of the self-made man 
sharper in outline and brighter in colouring. But the spirit 
of fault-finding is rebuked by the biographer’s modest esti- 
mate expressed in the preface, and criticism is disarmed in the 
warm atmosphere of filial tenderness of affection which pervades 
the task of love; and so we receive the volume with cordial 
appreciation of its worth and interest. The life which auto- 
biography and memoir combine to place before us had three 
easily marked off periods. The first extended from birth, in 


1“ Autobiography of the Rev. William Arnot, minister of Free St Peter's 
Church, Glasgow, and afterwardsf the Free High Church, Edinburgh. 
And Memoir by his daughter, Mrs A, Fleming.” London: James Nisbet & 
Co., 21 Berners Street. 1877. 
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1808, to settlement as minister of St Peter’s in the beginning 
of 1839; the second, from the latter date to the close of his 
Glasgow ministry, in 1863; and the third, from his induction 
to the Free High Church, Edinburgh, in the close of that year, 
to the day of his death, 3d June 1875. 

The Autobiography, replete with graphic and racy sketches 
of humble Scottish life, acquaints the reader with the noble 
and successful struggle of a son of the soil to exchange manual 
toil for intellectual pursuits, to rise from the rank and file of 
labour to the position of a leader among men. The son of a 
farmer, whose rent was never raised above £20 a-year, young 
Arnot had such scanty schooling as the parish and side schools 
in Perthshire could afford, before the days of school boards 
and Privy Council standards. So soon as it was considered 
safe thus to turn him to account, he was kept at home during 
the summer months to herd cows, and sent to school in winter. 
When sixteen years of age he engaged himself as an apprentice 
to the head gardener of Lord Ruthven, earning, during the two 
closing years of his time, nine shillings a-week, and paying his 
father two and sixpence a-week for board. Although the thought 
of being something higher than a cowherd, gardener, or farmer 
would seem to have been long simmering in a mind much 
given at all times to brooding over things, the determining 
influence in that direction, as he himself declares, may be 
traced to the illness and death of his elder brother. Robert 
Arnot, himself a young man of more than average intelligence, 
soon discovered that his brother William was fitted for some- 
thing higher than handling the spade or guiding the plough ; 
and so, when he returned to his father’s house to die, he urged 
the abandonment of gardening for the ministry, and encouraged 
the purpose which was then forming in the heart of the younger 
brother. The purpose ripened in the sad solitude immediately 
after the brother’s removal, and then it became clear to all 
around him of what stuff young Arnot was made. Even when 
a boy he had given indications of a mind strikingly original, 
and an imagination working in very prosaic surroundings. As 
the youngest child of the family, he endured the vexings of 
brothers and sisters, but always appealed to his father, who 
held court, after a day’s absence in the fields, and heard par- 
ties, Willie generally appearing as complainant. One famous 
domestic trial is recorded, in which the youngest appeared as 
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defendant. One after another told their story, and the case 
seemed a bad one for the panel, who was silent all the time of 
the prosecution. When the case for the prosecution was closed, 
and the patient judge turned and said, “ Well, Will, what have 
you to say to all this?” “I replied,” says the narrator, “ by 
repeating, with martyr-like simplicity, the text, ‘Blessed are 
ye when all men shall revile you and persecute you.” 

What he himself discerned to be “some faint buddings of 
the reflective powers,” shewed themselves at the age of sixteen, 
and this was the first budding of an afterwards exuberant 
fancy :— 


“One hot summer day I was alone in a field driving three horses in 
the harrows. The ‘ yoking’ isa period of five hours ona stretch. The 
ground was soft and dry. The harrows raised the hot dust round my 
head, and my feet at every step sank heavily into the dry ground. It 
was a weary day ; it was fatiguing work. I had no human being to 
speak to. I betook myself to rhyme. I composed a poem on a snowdrop. 
It occupied my thoughts pleasantly, and diverted me from the oppressive 
exercise of my lungs and limbs. When twelve o’clock came I unyoked 
my horses, leaped joyfully on the bare back of one, and, leading the other 
two, soon had the poor brutes in the stable. Off I started then to my 
sleeping apartment, bottling all my laboured lines in my memory, and 
committed them to paper. The lines were sad doggerel. They have 
long been lost ; not one could I now recall. But though the lines are 
lost, and would be of no value even if found, the memory of the making of 
these lines, with the attendant circumstances, is still fresh and sweet.” 


But it was after the purpose of giving up gardening (which 
he twice styles a “ profession”), upon nine shillings a-week, in 
favour of the pulpit, was formed and avowed that the latent 
powers of young Arnot’s mind leapt into fullplay. With indo- 
mitable perseverance he set himself to fill up the blanks of his 
meagre education, and qualify himself for attending college 
classes. He turned every spare minute to account in mastering 
the rudiments of Latin and Greek; and as an instance of his 
ingenuity and success in so doing, even in working hours, the 
following deserves to be reproduced :— 


“ Digging, which was one of our most laborious occupations, became, 
nevertheless, by a little management, a favourable occasion for learning 
a conjugation or a rule of syntax. The management was after this 
manner: When three or four persons were together digging a large plot 
of ground, we followed each other closely, each carrying a furrow across, 
When the first man reached the edge with his furrow, he stood aside 
and waited till the others completed theirs, and turned with each a new 
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one in the opposite direction. Then he who had arrived first at this side 
struck in last when the motion began towards the other side. Thus, at 
each round, we obtained, in turn, two or three minutes to stand and 
change the position, for the relief of the muscles. I latterly fell upon 
the plan of having my elementary books of Latin or Greek in my pocket. 
During the moments of rest 1 snatched the book, ran over a tense or a 
portion of whatever might be on hand, and put the book in my pocket 
again when it was time to move on with a new furrow. While toiling 
across a field I kept conning and trying the portion I had read. At the 
next halting I corrected the errors, and took up a new portion. This 
was done without any prejudice to the work. I found in it a double 
benefit. The memory in these circumstances acted very freely ; the 
lesson was easily learned, and the employment of the mind on that sub- 
ject acted as a diversion, greatly lessening the weariness of the toil.” 

Private study carried on in that fashion, with slight assist- 
ance from others, soon fitted the farmer’s son for beginning his 
college course. The £20 of savings with which he started, 
economically laid out, sufficed for the winter expenditure of 
two sessions, but when he commenced his third year of study 
he required to maintain himself by private tuition, teaching 
for four hours every evening, his own work being left to be 
done late at night, or in the early hours of the morning. 

It is not our purpose to sketch the remainder of the life for 
which this first period was so grand, albeit somewhat stern a 
preparation, that remainder containing his ministry for well 
nigh the quarter of a century in Glasgow, and for twelve years 
in Edinburgh. As a ministry, it had success granted to few. 
From the outset of his Glasgow career he had a full church, 
a deeply-attached people, and a noble band of office-bearers 
and workers. And that state of matters continued to the 
close. It is not an exaggeration to say that when he was 
leaving Glasgow, in 1863, he was one of the most popular of 
city ministers, holding a position and wielding an influence in 
that vast community which might well justify a doubt whether 
the translation at his time of life to an Edinburgh charge was 
a wise one. His public life in Edinburgh was of a different 
complexion. When he entered upon it, in his fifty-fifth year, he 
had become a representative man, and had acquired for himself 
considerable reputation as a writer, with special aptitude for 
periodical literature. And so, going as delegate to church courts, 
alliance gatherings, and public meetings, in England, Ireland, 
America, and the Continent; writing largely for the press on 
both sides the Atlantic, and latterly editing a monthly maga- 
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zine to which his own contributions were copious and constant ; 
with frequent lecturing to Young Men’s Societies in London 
and other large towns—these bulk prominently in the last 
decade of his life. He may not be open to the charge of 
travelling, writing, editing, and lecturing to such an extent 
as to neglect the higher work of the ministry ; for Mr Arnot’s 
pulpit and evangelical labours seem to have grown in spiri- 
tuality and fruitfulness, and the Free High Church, under 
his ministry, quite recovered its position among city charges 
of first importance. But his biographer would probably admit 
that in undertaking so many collateral departments of work, 
and exposing himself so frequently to the fatigues of travel, 
her father subjected both mental and physical strength to a 
strain that was hardly safe, made his busy life latterly some- 
what burdensome, and perhaps gave more of dispersion and 
less of concentration to the activity of one whose first text as 
an Edinburgh minister was, if we are not misinformed, “ Sepa- 
rated unto the gospel of God.” 

While there is nothing in Mr Arnot’s ministry of such an 
outstanding nature as would justify us in reproducing it in 
detail, or even sketching it in outline, there is one thing which 
only a regard to our limited space prevents us now entering 
upon, and that is a tracing of the influence exerted upon the 
second and third periods of his life by the period of self- 
helping and self-making which preceded them. We can only, 
in a few closing sentences, indicate the lie of the field we have 
in view. Some may think that with all that surface geniality, 
all that warmth of heart and demonstrativeness of manner 
which seemed to mark out one of the tenderest and most un- 
selfish of natures, there was something hard beneath and at 
the core, something that led him to look well to the self- 
interests involved in every move of life, and that might suggest 
a painstaking endeavour to make the best of “this present 
world.” Such an estimate, if already formed, is certain to 
receive confirmation from the contents of the Memoir, par- 
ticularly from the letters therein given which deal with the 
proposal made more than once to remove the writer of them 
to London. But in forming a judgment about this matter, it 
is only fair to bear in mind what Mr Arnot started from, and 
what he had to struggle through. The overcoming such diffi- 
culties as lay between the cottar’s son and the ministry could 
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not fail to develop elements of character other than those of 
the soft and plastic nature, elements of shrewd calculation, 
careful forethought and foresight, and of alertness in taking 
advantage of every opportunity of pushing one’s way. 

To the early life of Mr Arnot would we turn for the explana- 
tion of a matter, trivial in itself, but suggestive when looked 
at in that light—his unwillingness to be made a doctor of divi- 
nity. Twice was the honour placed within his reach, first by 
the Senatus of his Alma Mater, in 1860, and thereafter by the 
University of New York, in 1873; and on both occasions he 
courteously but firmly declined “wearing the decoration.” 
Various grounds for this declinature are given in his corres- 
pondence ; but we believe the root of his aversion lay in what, 
writing to Dr Buchanan, he describes as “ a certain constitu- 
tional tendency to simples in my own personal tastes.” That 
tendency is strikingly exhibited in the title-page of his latest 
work—* This Present World; Sketches from Nature and Art. 
By William Arnot, Edinburgh.” It would seem that, mindful 
of what he had been, and regarding his humble birth and start 
in life with, to use his own phrases, “ the grace of pride” rather 
than “the grace of humility,” he felt there would be something 
out of keeping in his ever being styled doctor, and so clung 
with a true love of simples to plain William Arnot. And he 
was right. What might be a suitable prefix or appendage to 
the names of prominent ecclesiastics, profound theologians, or 
learned professors, would only have cumbered the name written 
or uttered of one so distinctively and intensely a child of nature. 

Mr Arnot’s ministry was notably one for young men. 
Numbers of country and city youths flocked to his pulpit 
ministrations, and the applications for lectures at Exeter Hall 
and elsewhere were numerous, because addressed to one of the 
most popular lecturers of his day. His fresh and racy style ; 
his quickening every subject he handled with finely-conceived 
analogies and original illustrations; the very make of the man, 
suggestive of homely ease, indifference to appearance, and 
burly weight ; the sleepy countenance, with tender lines about 
the mouth, which ever seemed to be working their way up to a 
gleam of humour, a flash of mirth; the tones of the voice 
tremulous, with deep feeling, and laden with a hesitating 
cadence peculiar to himself, and still lingering in St Peter or 
High Church memories—these had doubtless something to do 
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with his popularity as a young men’s lecturer. But deeper 
than all these, we take it, were the genuine sympathy, tender 
interest, and keen insight bearing upon the trials and tempta- 
tions, the allurements and aspirations of youth which breathed 
through all he wrote for or said to that section of the wide 
circle he influenced by pen and voice. And the sympathy, 
interest, and insight were his in such large measure, because 
of what he himself experienced when a farmer’s boy at Dun- 
ning, and a gardener’s apprentice at Freeland. How well 
fitted, for example, was the lecturer to enter into the dangers 
that beset many a country lad who is the companion of thought- 
less tipplers at village fairs, when he remembered his own ex- 
perience at Dunning Fair, so graphically given in the auto- 
biography. In the same way the drink usages of Scotland, so 
senseless in one aspect, so deadly in another, had no more 
determined foe than Mr Arnot; and when we read, in his life- 
story, of the way in which a net of convivial practices, soft as 
silk, but strong as steel, is spread round young men, and of the 
desperate struggle which he had to make before he emanci- 
pated himself from that bondage, we understand how he de- 
nounced so strongly the ordination toasts of clergymen, and 
the initiation drinkings of craftsmen. He could never forget 
what took place on the occasion of his dedication to the craft 
of horticulture, when, the convivial meeting having been kept 
up in the village public-house till early morning, he fell asleep 
on his chair at the family breakfast-table, and so brought down 
upon himself the remark of his father, “O man, Willie, Mis- 
tress Lennox” (the wife of the innkeeper) “ will be eatin’ a 
fine fat breakfast this morning aff your siller.’ What good 
service and telling effect that incident could be made to yield 
any one that has heard an abstinence speech of William Arnot 
can readily imagine. 

We purposed carrying our line of remark a stage further, by 
endeavouring to shew how that intense love of nature, that 
appreciation of the beauty of creation, which gave him such 
wondrous insight into the lesson-teaching and hint-dropping 
of trees and flowers in fruitfulness and bloom, grafting and 
growth, springing up and decaying; of the stars in their 
courses ; of the sea in its tidal sweep; and of the clouds in 
their trailing light and glory—how these things must have 
been mightly stimulated in him by the unusually large amount 
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of intercourse with external open-air nature which fell to his 
lot in early life. In proof of this, many a sparkling gem of 
illustration, many a finely-coloured mosaic of word painting, 
many a telling incident taken from pastoral, farming, or horti- 
cultural experience, might be gathered from the bright, teem- 
ing pages of his works; but the service of gathering such is one 
which it is not necessary we should render while Laws from 
Heaven for Life on Earth, and Roots and Fruits of the Chris- 
tian Life retain their popularity. 

The position of William Arnot is, to our mind, a well- 
defined and most honourable one, even should it not be re- 
garded as among the highest. What Hugh Miller was among 
the laity of the Free Church, Arnot was among her ministers ; 
the two were the grandest specimens of self-made men that 
church is likely to have for many a day. The niche they filled 
in the community, the services they rendered evangelical truth 
in testing times, were in many respects similar—how similar, 
one may perhaps realise in this way that the striking sentences 
from Principal Rainy’s funeral sermon, with which we conclude, 
would not lose one iota of appropriateness were the name to 
which they lead up and with which they close that of Scotland’s 
greatest journalist: “The place we mourn to-day, as made 
vacant by his death, was his own place, which he had made for 
himself, and which no other will fill. How long and cordially 
will his work and he be remembered! How distinctly one 
foresees, long years after this, in one company and another, the 
loving relaxation of the features, and the kindly tones of the 
voice, when men recall the name and speak of the ministry of 
William Arnot.” CHARLES G. M‘CriE. 





Art. V.—The Book of Deuteronomy. 


PREFACE the remarks about to be made on the book of 
Deuteronomy by two simple rules of criticism. The first 
rule is to assume an author to be trustworthy, until there 
appears to be good reason for coming to a contrary conclusion. 
This may seem to be a truism. If it be so, it is all the better. 
An axiom does not require to be proved. The second rule is 
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to remember that, if a difficulty arise, it is more likely to be 
with the reader than with the author. If this be counted 
another truism, I am content. It will have the effect of con- 
straining the critic not to assume a superiority over the writer, 
or be in haste to set him down as inconsistent with himself 
or others, or as an incompetent compiler of other men’s works, 
and so far shaken in credit; but to set himself down patiently 
to find out a possible solution of the difficulty that occurs to 
him, or frankly to acknowledge his want of success. When the 
wisest, best, and ablest men have failed to offer any admissible 
solution, it will be time enough to consider whether the book 
in question be not the work of a later age, due partly to com- 
pilation from ancient sources, and partly to imagination. 
Many books of scripture, more or less important, have been 
treated, and are treated to the present day, without much 
regard to these two axioms of criticism.’ Among others the 
book of Deuteronomy has been very freely handled by the 
critics who write for the public.? The writer of the article on 


* Among the more important are the Pentateuch and the Gospel of John ; 
among the less important are Esther and the Song of Songs. 

2 The Rev. J. G. S. Perowne informs us that Stihelin considered the 
author of it to be the Jehovist, the later of the supposed contributors to the 
Pentateuch; that de Wette, Gesenius, and others, regarded the Deuteronomist 
as a distinct writer from the Jehovist ; that Ewald was of opinion that the 
book was written by a Jew, living in Egypt, during the latter half of the 
reign of Manasseh ; and that Von Bohlen, Hartmann, and others, supposed it 
was the work of the prophet Jeremiah, while, as the writer quoted in the 
text remarks, Graf and others fall in with Hupfeld in assuming a third hand, 
a laic, the last editor of the whole history from Genesis to Kings, to have been 
the author of Deuteronomy. This brings down the date of the book to the 
time of the captivity, and leaves us quite at sea with regard to the author. It 
is plain there can be no stringent grounds for any of these varying theories. 

The theory of the Elohist as the author, and the Jehovist as the interpolator 
of the primeval document, belongs not so much to Deuteronomy as to the 
whole of the Pentateuch. It is a mere hypothesis, which solves no problem, 
and therefore builds up no proof of itself. It fails, indeed, in the very 
outset. In the second piece of Genesis we have not Elohim nor Jehovah, but 
Jehovah Elohim, as the name of God. And within this piece occurs the 
dialogue between the tempter and the woman, in which the name employed 
is Elohim. These simple facts, to go no further, cannot be explained by the 
hypothesis in question. They serve to shew that the several names of God 
in the earliest times were significant, each of a certain attribute in the Divine 
nature. Their use was therefore determined by the attribute that was con- 
spicuous on the occasion. Without attempting here to define these names, the 
discriminate use of them is obvious from several passages. Thus, ‘‘ when 
Abram was ninety years old and nine, the Lord appeared to him and said, I 
am El Shaddai.” Why use this new name if it was not significant of some 
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the Bible in the Encyclopedia Britannica inclines to the 
opinion that this book was composed in the age of the latter 
prophets. He says :— 


“Tt is difficult to suppose that the legislative part of Deuteronomy is 
as old as Moses. If the law of the kingdom in Deut. xvii. was known in 
the times of the judges, it is impossible to comprehend Judg. viii. 23, and 
above all 1 Sam. viii. 7. The law of the high places given in this part of 
the Pentateuch was not acknowledged till the time of Josiah, and was 
not dreamed of by Samuel and Elijah. The whole theological stand- 
point of the book agrees exactly. with the period of prophetic literature, 
and gives the highest and most spiritual view of the law, to which our 
Lord himself attaches his teaching, and which cannot be placed at the 
beginning of the theocratic development without making the whole his- 
tory unintelligible.” * 


In order to form a right estimate of this theory, let us look 
at the contents of this book of scripture, observe its own 
account of itself, endeavour to solve the chief objections that 
have been made against this account, consider some difficulties 
in the way of any other account of it, and thus arrive at a 
clear and solid conclusion respecting its origin and date. 

1. First, let us look at the book itself. This consists of 
thirty-four chapters. Of these, thirty contain three discourses 
addressed by Moses to the people whom he had brought out of 
Egypt. Then follow four chapters, of which three give the 
final arrangements before the decease of Moses, and the fourth 
records his death and burial. 

The topics of the three discourses claim our attention. The 
common character of all three, and indeed of the whole book, 


attribute suitable to the occasion? Ayain, in his early intercourse with 
Moses, he said, ‘‘ I am Jehovah, and I appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, 
and unto Jacob, in El Shaddai, but by my name Jehovah was I not known to 
them.” What possible explanation can be given of this passage, but that 
these names were significant of special qualities in the Divine nature? This, 
and this alone, is the key to the discriminating use of the Divine names in 
these old documents. 

Vol. iii., p. 637 b. We quote the following completion of his theory con- 
cerning Deuteronomy : ‘‘If the Deuteronomic legislation is not earlier than 
the prophetic period of the 8th and 7th centuries, the chronology of the 
composition of the Pentateuch may be said to centre in the question, whether 
the Levitico-Elohistic document (embracing most of Leviticus and large 
parts of Exodus and Numbers) is earlier or later than Deuteronomy.” 
*‘And here arises the great dispute which divides critics and makes our 
whole construction of the origin of the historical books uncertain. The 
Levitical laws give a graduated hierarchy of priests and Levites ; Deuter- 
onomy regards all Levites as possible priests” (p. 638 a). 
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is admonitory, as we might expect from the aged prophet when 
about to be taken away from the head of the people. The 
solemn admonition indeed completes the cycle of thought in the 
Pentateuch. Genesis records the origin of all things, and in 
particular of man and the chosen people ; Exodus narrates the 
growth of the promised seed into a nation, and their transi- 
tion from a state of bondage into a position of freedom and 
independence ; Leviticus and Numbers embrace the religious 
and political institutions of the infant people, and Deuteronomy 
contains the application of the whole, the parting exhortation 
of the great legislator. 

In the first discourse, which extends over the first four 
chapters, the venerable prophet recapitulates the most striking 
events in the past history of the people in three chapters, 
which form the fitting ground for the admonition which follows 
in the fourth. 

The second discourse, which occupies the next twenty-two 
chapters, reviews and revises the doctrines and institutions 
which had been given to the people during the last forty 
years, for the regulation of their civil and religious life, It 
consists of two parts, of which the first treats of the nature, 
essence, aud proper mode of fulfilment of the moral law; and 
the second lays down certain amendments and additions to 
the special enactments of the original code, rendered necessary 
by the new situation in which the people would be, when they 
ceased from their wanderings, and settled in the land of their 
inheritance. The first part, in seven chapters, repeats, with a 
little diversity of phrase, the ten words (v.); sums up the 
essence of the decalogue in one great commandment, “ Hear, 
O Israel ; the Lord our God is one Lord ; and thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy might” (vi.); and enjoins the people, in due 
fulfilment of this holy law, to have no fellowship with the 
idolatrous inhabitants of the land (vii.), to remember the way 
in which they were led and proved in the wilderness (viii.), 
to beware of self-flattery, when they reflected on the chastise- 
ments and the mercies of the past (ix.—xi.), and to lay up the 
words of God in their hearts, and teach them their children, 
bearing in mind the blessing of obedience and the awful curse 
of disobedience (xi). 

The second part of this discourse, in fifteen chapters, is occu- 
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pied with a remodelling and enlarging of the former legislation, 
to suit the change from a wandering to a settled life. Here 
the aged lawgiver first deals chiefly with the religious or eccle- 
siastical life of the people, in five chapters, directing them to 
put an end to idolatry, and bring the tithes and offerings to 
the central place chosen of God for the sacrificial worship 
(xii.), to slay the prophet who tempts to idolatry, and put the 
idolatrous city to the sword (xii.), to refrain from cutting the 
flesh in worship and eating anything unclean, and to remember 
the Levite in partaking of the tithe (xiv.), and to observe the 
year of release with all its beneficent customs (xv.), and the 
three great and highly significant feasts of the year (xvi). 

He next treats chiefly of the arrangements of their civil 
polity, in ten chapters, determining the stoning of the idolater, 
the number of witnesses necessary for a conviction, the higher 
tribunal for more difficult cases, and the laws relative to a 
king (xvii.), the rights of the Levites, and the duty of consult- 
ing only the prophet of God (xviii.), the appointment of cities 
of refuge (xix.), the laws of war (xx.), the mode of putting 
away the guilt of innocent blood, the laws of marriage, of 
humanity, and sincerity (xxi. xxii.), the regulations of the 
congregation, the camp, the home, and the wider relations of 
man to man (xxill—xxv.), and the bringing in of the first-fruits 
and the tithe (xxvi.). Some of these enactments are quite 
new, and others are modified to fit the new condition of things, 
and all are intermingled with paternal warnings and promises. 

Having now revised and expanded the enactments of their 
civil and religious code, he proceeds, in the third discourse, to 
appoint the renewal of the covenant between the Lord and his 
people, in four chapters. He orders that, on coming into their 
inheritance, the law be written on plastered stones, sacrifices 
offered on a newly-erected altar, and formal curses on certain 
transgressors pronounced and assented to (xxvii.); solemnly 
sets before the assembly the unspeakable blessings of obe- 
dience, and the dreadful curses of disobedience, with a dire 
foreboding of terrible evils to come (xxviii.). He then resumes 
his exhortation, and urges them to a cordial and constant 
adherence to the covenant of the Lord by all the arguments 
that can be drawn from their past history (xxix.); and closes 
with a most touching appeal, assuring them that, were all 
these threatened evils to come upon them, if they remember 
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and return unto the Lord their God, he will even yet turn 
their captivity, and gather them from the ends of the earth, 
whither they were scattered, pointing out the advantage of a 
written revelation, and commanding them, with all the autho- 
rity of a minister of heaven, to love the Lord their God, and 
walk in his ways. 

Hence we perceive that there is an order in the three dis- 
courses of Moses. He states the historical relations between 
God and the people; he expounds the principle of the moral 
law, and readjusts the details of their ecclesiastical and civil 
polity, and then imposes the renewal of the covenant with 
their heavenly King, when they have entered upon their pro- 
mised inheritance. 

In the four chapters which complete the book, Moses again 
briefly encourages the people and Joshua, and having written 
the law and delivered it unto the priests and unto all the 
elders of the people, he commanded them to read it at the 
end of every seven years to the assembled people, at the feast 
of tabernacles, in the year of release. He then received the 
command of the Lord to give Joshua his final charge, and to 
write an admonitory song, and teach it to the children of Israel. 
Accordingly, having written the song, and charged Joshua to 
be strong and of good courage, he made an end of writing the 
words of this law in a book until they were finished. He then 
commanded the Levites to take this book of the law and put 
it in the side of the ark of the covenant of the Lord (xxxi.). 
The song is then given, after which the Lord ordered Moses to 
get him up into Mount Nebo, and behold the land of Canaan, 
and then die in the mount (xxxii.). The benediction of the 
tribes by Moses is then added (xxxiii.); and the servant of 
the Lord did as he was commanded ; and the Lord himself 
buried him in a valley of the mount. 

2. Such is the book; and we have now, secondly, to mark 
the account which it gives of itself. (1.) On the face of the 
book, then, it appears that, with the exception of the last 
chapter, Moses was the speaker, and therefore the author of 
all its contents. I remember my first axiom, and must take 
the book, on its own shewing, to be the work of Moses, until 
something turn up that will render this position manifestly 
untenable. ' 


1 Deuteronomy forms the closing part of the Pentateuch in the Greek 
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(2.) Next, the first sentence of the book is, “ These be the 
words which Moses spake unto all Israel on this side Jordan, 
in the wilderness, in the plain, over against the Red Sea, 
between Paran, and Tophel, and Laban, and Hazeroth, and 
Dizahab; eleven days from Horeb, by the way of Mount Seir, 
unto Kadesh-barnea.” The commentators in general take 
this to be the heading of the following discourses of Moses. 
But this cannot be, for two reasons: First, the real heading of 
these communications is given in vers. 3-5, from which it 
appears that they were delivered in the eleventh month, and 
on this side Jordan, in the land of Moab. Secondly, the scene 
of “ these words” in the first verse is altogether different. It 
is said to be in the wilderness, in the plain or Arabah, over 
against the Red Sea, between Paran, in the Sinaitic Peninsula, 
and Tophel, probably Tufileh, south-east of the Dead Sea, and 
Laban, and Hazeroth, and Dizahab—points that manifestly 
belong to the peninsula, and eleven days from Horeb.' “These 
words,” then, are plainly not the following addresses, but the 
contents of the previous books of the Pentateuch. In the 
interval of time, commencing at the farthest eleveu days from 
Horeb and terminating before the eleventh month of the fortieth 
year, these books were made known to the people.? This opens 
up to us a new view of the relation of this book to the pre- 
ceding part of the Pentateuch. The division into books was 
a mere after-arrangement for the convenience of the reader. 
The present sentence binds this book to what goes before, as 


version, called the Septuagint, which was made in the third century B.c. It 
occupies the same place in the Samaritan Pentateuch. Kennicott and others‘ 
held that the Pentateuch was in possession of the northern kingdom from 
the date of the separation, 975 B.c. This would shew the integrity of the 
Pentateuch up till at least 1000 B.c. 

1 The second verse seems to be a part of the determination of the place, 
where the previous portions of the Pentateuch were communicated to the 
people. In this way it ceases to be a parenthesis, and becomes a continuous 
and significant part of the text. 

2 It may seem an objection that the book of Numbers ends already with the 
subscription, ‘‘ These are the commandments,” &c. ; and therefore the first 
two verses of Deuteronomy cannot be in any sense a subscription. But the 
last verse of Numbers refers merely to the preceding portion of the book ; 
just as Numb. xxx. 16 refers to the preceding chapter, and Lev. xxvii. 34 to 
the preceding part of that book ; whereas Deut. i. 1, 2 is a wider subscrip- 
tion, referring to the preceding revelation, and covering all minor subscriptions, 
In the same way we have, in Lev. vii. 35, a minor subscription, immediately 
covered by a major one (Lev. vii. 37). 
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an integral part of a greater whole. These two verses might 
have been more logically placed by the divider as a general 
subscription at the end of Numbers ; in the same manner as we 
have a major after a minor subscription in the seventh chapter 
of Leviticus. But the effect of the actual division is to make 
it clear to us that Deuteronomy was an original and integral 
part of the Pentateuch. 

(3.) Again, when it is said (Deut. i. 5) that Moses began to 
declare or expound this law, it is important to bear in mind 
that the law here means, not the book of Deuteronomy merely, 
which was yet to be written, but the Pentateuch, as far as 
already written. The Hebrew word torah means doctrine, and 
is inadequately represented by our word law. It is the doc- 
trine or system of truth embodied in the history, prophecy, 
law, and gospel, which compose the Pentateuch, and is only to 
be supplemented, developed, and enforced by Deuteronomy, 
and indeed by all the subsequent books of the Old Testament.' 
This usage of the word runs through the whole of the pre- 
sent book.? 

(4.) Further, it is stated in Deut. xxxi. 9, that Moses “wrote 
this law and delivered it unto the priests, the sons of Aaron ;” 
and again, in ver. 24, that he “made an end of writing the 
words of this law in a book, until they were finished.” This 
law, we are to remember, includes the previous part of the 
present book, up at least to the end of chap. xxx. It is also 
stated that he wrote the witnessing song, and there can be no 
doubt that he wrote a copy of the prophetic benediction. It 
is plain that Moses, after handing over the roll of the law to 
the priests, received it again from them; for he handed it over 
a second time. He may, therefore, have received it a second 
time, in order to add this chapter, the didactic song and the 


1 Not ‘‘the oral decisions of the priests” (Hncyc. Brit. v. iii. p. 635 a), 
which would be expressed by quite another term ; as we see in Deut. xvii. 
8-12, where ‘‘ the law” is the fountain from which they draw their ‘‘ sentence 
of judgment,” or oral decision. 

2 The passage in Deut. iv. 44-49, beginning thus, ‘‘ And this is the law 
which Moses set before the children of Israel,” is plainly a subscription to 
what goes before, and not a superscription to that which comes after. The 
preceding paragraph is the latest addition to the institutions of the country, 
after which the statement is in place. It is true that in the following dis- 
course he expounds the law ; but he has been enforcing and adding to the 
self-same law in the preceding address, especially in this fourth chapter 
(vers. 1-8, 41-43). 
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parting valediction, and so complete the book of Deuteronomy 
up to the last chapter. This, I conceive, is what he would 
actually do. But Ido not urge this as a matter of any con- 
sequence. It is sufficient to note the fact that the words of 
the law to the end of chap. xxx. of this book, and the words of 
the song, are expressly affirmed to have been written by Moses.’ 
3. Such is the account this book gives of itself; and, by our 
first axiom of criticism, we are bound to give credence to it, 
unless some insuperable difficulties stand in the way. Let us, 
then in the third place, turn our attention to the chief diffi- 
culties that have presented themselves to men’s minds, and, 
according to our second axiom, before passing sentence on the 
author, honestly endeavour to shew that they are capable of 
a fair solution. They come under the heads of improbabilities, 
discrepancies, and anachronisms; the first tending to shake 
the credit of the writer, the second to indicate a different 
author for the book, and the third to argue lateness of origin. 
(1.) The only improbability I have seen alleged is the enor- 
inous number of towns in Argob. “ Threescore cities” (Deut. 
iii. 4) seem out of all proportion to the size of the country. 
But, according to recent researches, the ruins of numerous 
cities still exist in this land. An eye-witness writes: “Though 
the country is waste and almost deserted, its cities, with their 
walls and gates, crumbling but not fallen, still remain, the 
living monuments of its former greatness, and the irresistible 
proofs of the minute accuracy and truthfulness of God’s word” 


1 The reader will bear in mind that in the historical books of the Old Testa- 
ment the law of the Lord is directly mentioned on at least thirty different 
occasions in the times of Joshua, David, Solomon, Rehoboam, Asa, Jehosha- 
phat, Jehu, Amaziah, Hoshea, Hezekiah, Manasseh, Josiah, Ezra, and 
Nehemiah, and clearly implied in the whole history from Joshua to 
Nehemiah. In at least fifteen of these instances Moses is mentioned as the 
giver of the law; in fifteen the law is affirmed to be written, and in more 
than nine it is said to be written by Moses. It is also to be remembered that 
Moses is named eighty times in the New Testament, and among these 
twenty-five times as the author and fifteen times as the writer of the whole 
or part of the law. The quotations are from Genesis at least two, from 
Exodus eight, from Leviticus seven, from Numbers at least one, and from 
Deuteronomy eleven, and from the law nine. In 1 Cor. ix. 9 Deuteronomy 
is quoted as the law. This testimony is satisfactory, and might be somewhat 
enlarged both in the Old and the New Testament. ‘The three texts quoted 
by our Lord in reply to the tempter are taken from the sixth and eighth 
chapters of Deuteronomy. 


H 
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(J. L. Porter, Journ. of Sac. Lit., July 1854). This passage 
of Deuteronomy therefore tends manifestly to establish its 
credibility. 

(2.) The supposed discrepancies amount to little more than 
a dozen. They are arranged in the order in which they occur 
in the text. The second difficulty, then, is an apparent dis- 
crepancy in Deut. i. 2, 6, 9, iv. 10-15, where the name Horeb 
is used, while Sinai is employed in Exodus. But Horeb 
occurs twice in Exodus. Moreover, Horeb is the rocky region, 
where the people were ; Sinai is the lofty mount, where the 
Lord was, and which the people were not permitted to touch. 
This is not discrepancy, but accurate discrimination in the use 
of names. 

(3.) In Deut. i. 9-18 the appointment of judges is men- 
tioned after the order to leave Horeb, and the arrangement 
proceeds from Moses; whereas, in Exod. xviii., it occurs before 
the people reach Sinai, and originates with Jethro. But the 
speaker only mentions it after, and does not say it occurred 
after this order. He here reverts, as is quite customary, to a 
previous event, which he thinks it important to bring before 
the people, and dates by the phrase “at that time,” which 
refers in a broad sense to the early history of the people in the 
wilderness. And the arrangement, though suggested by Jethro, 
proceeded from Moses, and could proceed from no other. This, 
then, is only another way of stating a well-known event. 

(4.) In Deut. i. 22 the sending of the spies is suggested by 
the people, while in Numb. xiii. it is commanded by the Lord. 
The two statements are not inconsistent, but only parts of one 
transaction, in which a suggestion of the people is accepted by 
the Lord. 

(5.) In Deut. i. 44 the Amorites are said to come out against 
the people; in Numb. xiv. 45 the Amalekites and the Canaan- 
ites. The latter is simply the fuller statement; for the 
Canaanites, in a wide sense, include the Amorites (Gen. x. 16). 

(6.) In Deut. ii. 29 it seems to be stated that Esau sold 
provisions to Israel, and let them pass through his land ; while 
in Numb. xx. it is said that he refused to let them pass. If 
Israel had been allowed to pass through the land of Edom, it 
would have shortened his journey by many days; but in Deut. 
ii. 9 it is written, “We passed by from our brethren, the 
children of Esau.” And hence ver. 29 can only refer to the 
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buying of provisions. There is here, therefore, no real dis- 
crepancy. 

(7.) In Deut. ii. 19 it is said that the Lord forbade the 
people to meddle with Ammon; which seems inconsistent with 
Numb. xxi. 24, where it is stated that they “smote Sihon, and 
possessed his land from Arnon unto Jabbok, unto the children 
of Ammon; for the border of the children of Ammon was 
strong.” This is very far from a contradiction. At most it 
implies that the strength of the border of Ammon concurred 
with the command of God to deter Israel from invading his 
land. But it may imply much less. Ammon had wrested from 
the Amorite a part of his territory. The border was there- 
fore a debatable land into which Israel might have justifiably 
penetrated had it not been strong. But it does not follow 
that they would have entered the proper territory of Ammon. 

(8.) In Deut. ii. 24 Israel is directed to begin to possess the 
land of Sihon, while in Numb. xxi. 21 he sends messengers 
to ask permission to pass through his land. This is a long 
way from a contradiction. Indeed, it is quite in conformity 
with the rules of war laid down in Deut. xx. 10. 

(9.) In Deut. iii. 36 it is said, “The Lord was wroth with me 
for your sakes;” while in Numb. xxvii. 14 the cause of his 
wrath lay in Moses himself. But in reality it was the chiding 
of the impatient people that tempted Moses to the rash act of 
unbelief and arrogance (Numb, xx). There is here no proper 
discrepancy. 

(10.) In Deut. ix. 22, where it is said, “ And at Taberah, and 
at Massah, and at Kibroth-hattaavah, ye provoked the Lord to 
wrath,” these provocations appear to have been simultaneous; 
whereas they occurred at different times. But the very con- 
junction “and” intimates that they are different; and the 
simultaneity is not in the text, but in the fancy of the 
objector. 

(11.) In Deut. x. 6, 7 the death of Aaron is placed at Mosera, 
and the order of the stations is Beeroth-bene-jaakan, Mosera ; 
whereas in Numb. xx. 27 they went up into Mount Hor, 
on the top of which Aaron died, and the order of the stations 
is the reverse in Numb. xxxiii. 31. But is it not plain that 
Mosera must have been the station next Mount Hor to which 
they went up? And is it not on the face of the narrative that 
the route described in Numb. xxxiii. 37 is subsequent to that 
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recorded in ver. 31. As the routes are on different occasions 
there can be no contradiction. 

(12.) In Deut. x. 8 the setting apart of the Levites is men- 
tioned after the death of Aaron, and therefore appears to be 
subsequent to that event, though it was long before it. But 
after-mention is not after-occurrence. The attentive reader 
will see that the death of Aaron is inserted here to complete 
his history after the Lord was very angry with him (ix. 20), 
and the setting apart of the Levites is introduced and dated 
by the phrase “at that time,” which takes us back to the 
beginning of the chapter, in which the command to hew the new 
tables is given. There is nothing here to perplex the intelli- 
gent reader. One event is mentioned after another, but it is 
not said that it occurred after it. This is quite usual, 
especially in an oration. 

(13.) In Deuteronomy priests and Levites are all equal, while 
in Leviticus they form a hierarchy. Is this so? I think it is 
otherwise. In Deut. x. 6-8 Eleazar succeeds Aaron in the 
priest's office, and the Levites are set apart to perform other 
functions. Even in Deut. xviii. the phrase “the priests the 
Levites” is not sufficient to designate the whole of the tribe ; 
“all the tribe of Levi” has to be added. And in vers. 3 and 6 
the priest is distinguished from the Levite. When the matter 
was too hard for the ordinary judges, it was to be referred to the 
priests the Levites (Deut. xvii. 9), who are by this phrase dis- 
tinguished from the other Levites. The people are often 
admonished not to forget the Levites, but never the priests, 
because the provision for the latter was on a different footing 
from that of the former. In Deut. xxvi. 3-11 the worshipper 
is to go unto the priest with the basket of first-fruits; while 
he is to go unto the Levite with the tithe. In Deut. xxxi. 9 
Moses delivered the law unto the priests, the sons of Levi, 
which bore the ark of the Lord. Now, they that bare the ark 
were the Kohathites (Num. iii. 18), and the priests were the 
Amramites, a family of the Kohathites (Exod. vi. 18). From 
these passages it is plain that there were the high priest 
Eleazar, the priests the Levites, and the ordinary Levite, and 
these compose the hierarchy so-called of Leviticus and the 
other books. 

Here it is to be observed that there is not a single discre- 
pancy alleged within the book, and that those which are sup- 
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posed to exist between it and the previous books are merely such 
diversities as might be anticipated in the rhetorical use of facts 
already given in a historical form. They afford no indication of a 
different author for Deuteronomy. The remaining half-a-dozen 
or more difficulties come under the head of anachronisms. 

(14.) In Deut. ii. 12 the writer refers to the conquest of the 
land as already made, “ As Israel hath done unto his posses- 
sion, which the Lord hath given unto him.” If these words 
are to be applied to the conquest of the land west of the Jor- 
dan, they will be directly opposed to the whole tenor of the 
book of Deuteronomy, which uniformly elsewhere speaks of 
Moses addressing the assembly before they crossed the Jordan. 
But there is no need to make such an application. Israel 
had already a land of his possession east of Jordan (ii. 
30-37), unto which he had done as the children of Esau had 
done unto the hand of the Horites. Nobody can deny that 
this comes up to the full meaning of the words. ' 

(15.) In Deut. iii. 11 Og’s bedstead is said to be in Rabbah 
of Ammon, which could only be recorded at a later period than 
the express date of Deuteronomy. But Og may have been at 
war with Ammon long before the Israelites arrived, and in some 
encounter his camp and, of course, his bedstead may have been 
taken by the Ammonites. The rumour of this fact would 
naturally come to the ears of Moses. 


1 Deuteronomy only is at present before us. But other parts of the Penta- 
teuch are supposed by some to indicate an equally late origin. For example, 
Num. xv. 32, ‘‘ And while the children of Israel were in the wilderness, they 
found a man that gathered sticks on the Sabbath day.” The first clause, 
however, which seems to imply that they were no longer in the wilderness, 
would in this sense be satisfied if Numbers had been composed in the plains 
of Moab. But if this were the meaning of the clause, it would be a very 
superfluous preface to the sentence, and might have stood as well before any 
other historical statement in the book. But the meaning is either that they 
happened to see this man, because they were not in their huts but out in the 
wilderness where the crime was committed, or that they were under the 
necessity of gathering wood, because they were in the wilderness. Either of 
these meanings gives a reason for inserting the clause, and at the same time 
shews that it had no reference to a time when they ceased to be in the wilder- 
ness, Gen. xii. 6, ‘‘ And the Canaanite was then in the land.” This is sup- 
posed to imply that the writer lived in a time when the Canaanite was no 
longer in the land. But it may mean one of two other things, either that the 
Canaanite was then, though he had not formerly been, in the land, or that he 
was in the land at the very time when Abraham was sojourning in it at the 
call of God with a promise that it should be his. Either of these furnishes a 
reason for its insertion without reference to the time of the writer. 
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(16.) In Deuteronomy iii. 14 it is recorded that “ Jair the son 
of Manasseh took all the country of Argob .. . . and called 
the towns after his own name, Bashan-havoth-jair unto this 
day,” but in Judges x. 4 Jair was judge of Israel, and had 30 
cities, which were called Havoth-Jair. Why not? May not 
Jair, the son or descendant of Manasseh have a descendant of 
his own name, who revived or perpetuated the name Havoth- 
jair? The former Jair is mentioned here and in 1 Chron. ii. 23, 
the latter in Judges. The renewal of names is not uncommon 
in scripture, as Dan, Bethel, Beersheba. The phrase “unto 
this day ” merely indicates that the state of things continued 
at the time of writing. It was certainly used after ten years 
(Jer. xxiii. 3), after five years (Josh. xxii, 3, xxiii. 8), and after 
a year and four months (1 Sam. xxvii. 7, xxix. 3, 6,8). No 
man therefore can fairly affirm that it may not be used after 
a few months, especially if some striking events have inter- 
vened. Now, between the conquest of Bashan and this dis- 
course of Moses was placed the period of comparative inaction, 
during which had occurred the visit of Balaam to Balak, the 
matter of Peor, and the short and sharp conflict in which the 
Midian of the eastern desert had been exterminated. To Moses, 
looking back over these agitating scenes, even though they 
occupied not more than four months, the possession of Bashan 
would naturally appear an established condition of things. 
This passage therefore should be counted, not an anachronism, 
but simply an element in determining the usage of the phrase 
“unto this day.” Even if the book of Deuteronomy had been 
composed 900 or 1000 years after Moses as a work of imagina- 
tion, the author would certainly have been too clever a man 
to make a stupid mistake about the usage of so common a 
phrase. 

(17.) In Deut. iv. 19 reference is made to the worship of 
the heavenly bodies, which is supposed to be premature, but 
it is unquestionable that Sabaism was a practice long before 
the time of Moses, both in Babylon and Pheenicia. 

(18.) In Deut. xii. 11 it has been said there is a reference 
to the temple. There is simply an indication that there shall 
be a place which the Lord shall choose to cause his name to 
dwell there. This involves neither a tabernacle nor a temple, 
but simply a place. It has been said that this arrangement 
is at variance with Exod. xx. 24, “ In all places where I record 
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my name I will come unto thee, and I will bless thee.” But 
there is no inconsistence here. The Lord recorded his name 
in Shiloh, in Bethel,' in Nob, in Gibeon, and finally in Zion. 
It is asserted, in a passage already quoted, that the law against 
high places “ was not acknowledged till the time of Josiah, and 
was not dreamed of by Samuel and Elijah.” This is an 
unaccountable statement. The law in question applied to per- 
sons acting without express divine sanction ; not certainly to 
Samuel or any other servant of God acting by his authority. 
These were empowered to erect an occasional altar whenever 
and wherever it was required. Thus, in this very book 
(xxvii. 5) directions are given to erect an altar and offer 
sacrifice at Mount Ebal, which was afterwards done by Joshua 
(viii. 30). This law, moreover, was acknowledged long before 
Josiah by Hezekiah (2 Kings xviii. 4), and even by Asa, the 
grandson of Rehoboam (2 Chron. xiv.3), though he may not have 
succeeded in fully carrying it out. Still farther, Josiah 
acknowledged that this law, and the book that contained it, 
were no novelties in his day. For he says, “Great is the 
wrath of the Lord that is kindled against us, because our 
fathers have not hearkened unto the words of this book.” 
The fathers therefore had the book ; and accordingly we find 
the breach of this very law expressly noticed in the reigns of 
most of the sovereigns from Manasseh back to Solomon. 
Moreover, the law that there should be one place chosen of 
God, where to record his name, was carried into effect at 
Shiloh, as was perfectly well known to Samuel and Elijah ; 
and this involved its counterpart, that in ordinary circum- 
stances there should be no other piace for offering sacrifice 
to God. 

(19.) In Deut. xvii. are laid down certain regulations con- 
cerning a king; and it has been said that, “ if this law of the 
kingdom were known at the time of the Judges, it is impos- 
sible to comprehend Judges viii. 23, and above all, 1 Sam. 
viii. 7.” In the former passage Gideon answers the request 
of the people to rule over them by saying, “I will not rule 
over you, neither shall my son rule over you: the Lord shall 
rule over you.” Does not this mean that the Lord had called 
him to be judge over them, and that he would not take upon 
him any more or longer authority than the Lord was pleased 

' In Judges xx. 18 ‘‘ the house of God” is Bethel in the original. 
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to give? In the latter passage it appears that when the 
people asked Samuel to make them a king to judge them like 
all the nations, and he prayed unto the Lord for counsel, the 
Lord said unto him, “ Hearken unto the voice of the people 
in all that they say unto thee, for they have not rejected thee, 
but they have rejected me, that I should not reign over them.” 
There is nothing in all this or all that follows inconsistent 
with Deut. xvii. A king like those of the nations around is 
not there prescribed ; a form of government without an 
earthly magistrate of this name is expressly instituted, and 
has therefore the approval and preference of the Lord. It is 
evident that there was something in the current notion of a 
king that trenched upon the prerogative of God. All this is 
indicated in the passage in question. It is no less evident 
that there was something in the mind of the people when they 
made this request, which was adverse to the supremacy of God. 
This appears to be all that is necessary to exhibit the harmony 
of 1 Sam. viii. with Deut. xvii.’ 

(20.) In Deut. xxviii., xxix. the exile is referred to, and hence 
the book must have been composed after that event. These 
chapters certainly contain a prophetic warning of the exile. 


1It bas been argued that the Pentateuch is of late date, because it pre- 
supposes the existence of a king in Israel. The argument rests on Gen. 
xxxvi. 31, ‘‘ These are the kings that reigned in Edom, before there reigned any 
king over the children of Israel.” Here the last clause simply means, before 
Israel became a state having a code of laws and a civil magistrate. For if it 
meant before Saul was made king, it would be a mere vague and misplaced 
averment. That the eighth king should be reigning in Edom before there was 
a king in Israel, though it had been a state for 350 years, is a weak, unseason- 
able, and, moreover, unfounded statement. As Moses meets with a king in 
Edom (Numb. xx. 14), it is more likely that the twenty-eighth king was 
reigning there in the time of Saul. But, on the other hand, as Jacob and Esau 
were twins, and Esau blossomed into an independent state a century or two 
before Israel escaped from Egyptian bondage, the statement is both striking 
and apposite. The use of the term king in the sense of a single supreme 
magistrate, is warranted by its previous application to Edom in the same 
verse, and by its use in that sense in other places. The children of Israel 
were called a kingdom of priests, and in Deut. xxxiii. 5, is the declaration, 
‘*He was king in Jeshurun,” which, whether applied to Moses or to God, 
affirms that Israel had a king as soon as it wasastate. It may seem that 
the statement (Judges xvii. 6, xviii. 1, xix. 1, xxi. 1), ‘‘ In those days there 
was no king in Israel ; every man did that which was right in his own eyes,” 
makes against this interpretation. But this simply means that the supreme 
power in the state was in abeyance for the time. It is explained by Judges 
xviii. 7, ‘‘ there was no magistrate in the land that might put them to shame 
in anything.” 
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But this is no anachronism. For if it were, they also contain 
a foreboding of the dispersion among all nations; and the 
next chapter contains a plain intimation of their return from 
the remotest dispersion that should ever overtake them. And 
this would be an anachronism so violent as to exceed all bounds 
of belief, for such a restoration has not yet taken place. Such 
is the absurd conclusion to which they are driven who ignore 
the prophetic element in this book. 

(21.) In Deut. xxxiii. 2 is the expression, “from his right 
hand went a fiery law for them,” in which is the word dath 
rendered law, which in this sense belongs to the time of the 
Persian Empire. But the word for law in this book is torah, 
which occurs, indeed, in the next verse but one of this chapter. 
There it is said, “Moses commanded us a law;” which is a 
presumptive proof that the word dath in the second verse does 
not mean law. Hence we infer that dath here is not the 
Persian word for law, but a rare Hebrew verb denoting to fly, 
dart, flash ; so that the sentence runs thus: “from his right 
hand fire flashed unto them.”’ This has no bearing on the 
date of the book.’ 

Such are the difficulties usually raised against the account 


1 Eshdath was counted as one word in the text, and as two in the margin 
(Elias Levita on the Masorah, by Ginsburg, p. 193). As one word it means 
brooks or glens. As two words it must mean fire flashed. The word dath is 
akin to daah, to fly, whence daah, the kite or vulture, and to dawah, to flow, 
and dayah, overflow, whence day, enough. 

2 It has been said that the Pentateuch contains geographical names, which 
indicate a late origin, as Dan (Gen. xiv. 14; Deut. xxxiv. 1), which was so 
named by the tribe of Dan (Joshua xix. 47). This argument is very formid- 
able from a modern point of view, but in the light of antiquity it ceases to 
have much weight. When wandering tribes had occasion to indicate certain 
localities, they gave them names each according to his own fancy. Hence the 
same place was often designated by several names, which alternated with one 
another according to the prevailing tribe. Thus, Bela is Zoar ; Bethel, Luz ; 
Jegar-Sahadutha, Galeed and Mizpah ; Ephrath, Bethlehem. It is there. 
fore quite possible that the Danites were induced to go so far from home for 
a settlement by the old but not yet forgotten name Dan, which had given 
place for the time to that of Laish or Leshem, and was now restored. Thus 
Beersheba was so named on two different occasions by Abraham and Isaac ; 
Bethel by Abraham or some other before him, and twice by Jacob ; and 
Hormah on perhaps three occasions (Numb. xiv. 45, xxi. 3; Judges i. 17), 
Thus the existence of the name beforehand did not preclude its being given 
to the same place on a new occasion. With these facts before us it is reason- 
able to believe that Dan was the name of the place in the time of Abraham, 
and certainly unreasonable to make this occurrence of the name a ground for 
inferring that Genesis was not composed till after the occupation. 
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which the book of Deuteronomy gives of itself. They are 
deserving of patient and thorough consideration as matters 
requiring to be explained. They are very far, however, from 
being of such force as to shake the calm and steady testimony 
of the book itself. They are all capable of at least a possible, 
most of them of a clear and certain explanation. And it is to 
be remembered that every difficulty, that ceases to be a diffi- 
culty by admitting of a reasonable solution, is at once turned 
into an indication of the independence and originality of the 
author. We have endeavoured to give a possible, probable, or 
positive solution of each of them. If these solutions be 
accepted, the position of the book remains undisturbed, the 
account it gives of its own origin and date has lost nothing 
of its credibility, while at the same time the independence of 
the author has received a manifold elucidation. 

4. Having disposed of these difficulties, we shall now, 
in the fourth place, glance at another line of argument, 
indicating some of the difficulties attaching to any other 
account of it. Let us turn our attention to the remark- 
able statement of the Apostle Paul in 2 Tim. iii. 16, “All 
scripture is given by inspiration of God.” All scripture here 
means the whole of the Old Testament, the canon of the 
Jewish church. This characteristic therefore belongs to 
Deuteronomy. Without entering into any particular theory 
of inspiration, it involves at least two things—first, the truth ; 
and next the divine scope of the inspired writing. First, the 
book that is inspired of God comes from the Spirit of truth, 
and will contain nothing but truth. Its historical veracity 
will be unimpeachable. And next, the scope of the inspired 
writing is due to God. The higher intent of the inspiring 
Spirit determines the intent of the inspired writer. An 
inspired writing may have much in it after the manner of the 
man who wrote it; but its ruling principle, purpose, and 
motive, must be from the inspiring mind. This is what may 
be called, in few words, the heavenly scope of the book. 

Let us look now at the first consequence of inspiration, the 
historical fidelity of the writer. This is surely an immense 
difficulty in the way of our accepting a theory of this book, 
that supposes it to be a work of imagination, consisting of dis- 
courses, which the author “puts into the mouth of Moses, not 
in pious fraud,” it is said, “but because his object was, not to 
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give a new law, but to expound and develop Mosaic principles 
in relation to new needs.” The Almighty Spirit did not need 
the feigned voice of Moses to give consistency to his communi- 
cations, whether there was to be a new law or not, but was 
able to raise, as he was wont to do, a prophet, with authority 
as great as that of Moses, to deliver a new revelation whenever 
it was required. The All-wise Spirit could not but perceive 
that the unity of Scripture was derived, not from Moses 
or Jeremiah, but from the God of truth himself. The All-holy 
Spirit could not employ a falsehood, or a whole tissue of false- 
hoods,’ even if he had no other resource for the accomplish- 
ment of his holy and merciful ends. It is impossible to accept 
this unnecessary, incongruous, and demoralising theory of an 
inspired work. 

Let us now contemplate the second consequence of inspira- 
tion, the higher than human scope of the work. This is a very 
fruitful theme. The only point, however, which is to our pre- 
sent purpose, is the adaptation of the revelation to the present 
emergency. An inspired book enunciates principles of truth, 
and modes of applying them to the condition of man. A prin- 
ciple is always the same, but the mode of its application varies 
with the occasion. Hence, an addition to the volume of inspira- 
tion involves, if not new principles, at all events new modes of 
applying old principles to the new situation of affairs. This is 
what may be called the development of the truth in Scripture. 

The advocates of the late composition of Deuteronomy make 
much of this law of development. On the fancied ground of 
the anachronisms already discussed, they have brought down 
the book to the age of Samuel or Jeremiah or Ezra.’ This 

* The theory of the late composition of this book is, not that it is a mere 
fiction, but that it introduces a historical person exhorting the people, impos- 
ing commands, making new enactments and modifying former ones, writing 
the book of the law, committing it to the priests to deposit in the ark, com- 
posing an admonitory song, and pronouncing a prophetic benediction, while 


the discourses of which the book consists are pronounced to be the mere 
invention of a late author. 

? The anachronisms chiefly relied on for this inference are the law of the 
kingdom and the law against high places, which have been discussed in their 
places. The presumption that the Levites are a peerage in Deuteronomy and 
a hierarchy in Leviticus, is the foundation for the grand conclusion that the 
Levitico-Elohistic document (embracing most of Leviticus and large parts of 
Exodus and Numbers) is later than Deuteronomy. The inference, however, 
appears to be as groundless as the presumption on which it is based. It is, 
moreover, a very big house to build on so small and sandy a foundation. 
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result, however, only involves them in a sea of perplexities. 
First of all, the few traces of later events, alleged to be found 
in the book, turn out to be, not mistakes of the writer, but 
hasty misconceptions of the critic. And when these have been 
discounted, the book itself proves to be composed entirely of 
instances of that precise stage of development which was 
needed at the close of the ministry of Moses. It is found to 
reveal new principles, and new modes of applying the old, to 
provide for new needs of the coming era, and thus to exhibit a 
process of development adapted only to the time in which the 
author states it to have been written. 

(1.) Among the principles and modes of application are the 
following :—The great law of love is here laid down. This 
principle of morality is implied indeed in the ten command- 
ments, and affirmed in its minor application to the creature in 
Lev. xix. 18, but here only explicitly announced in its major 
application to the Creator. This is finely suited to be a last 
word of the great lawgiver.' A mode of its application is the 
year of release, by which forbearance towards our dependent 
brother is learned and practised. This institution comes in 
properly on the eve of the settlement. Another principle is, 
that “man doth not live by bread alone, but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord” (Deut. viii. 3). 
Man is a moral and accountable being, and his life therefore 
depends, not on eating bread only, but on believing and obey- 
ing the revealed will of God. This was drawn from the 
experience of the wilderness. Another is, that the moral law 
is the test of prophetic teaching. Ifa prophet say, “ Let us go 
after other gods,” reject him and his teaching, even though it 
be supported by a sign or a wonder (Deut. xiii.). This was 
suitable after the experience of Egypt, and before entering 
Canaan. It is a principle that man, especially when fallen, 


' It is affirmed, indeed, that ‘‘this highest and most spiritual view of the 
law cannot be placed at the beginning of the theocratic development without 
making the whole history unintelligible.” But it is to be remembered that 
this view of the law is embalmed in the words oF THEM THAT LOVE ME, con- 
tained in the second of the ten words proclaimed on Sinai (Exod. xx. 6), and 
presumed in the precept, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself” (Lev. 
xix. 18), that a principle does not admit of growth, but is ever the same, at 
whatever stage of human history it may be revealed, and that no man, not 
even Isaiah, was so fit to conceive and enunciate this sublime principle of 
morality as the man who heard the ten words proclaimed on Sinai, and was 
forty days and forty nights with the Lord on the Mount. 
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needs the teaching of his Maker. Hence the advantage of a 
written revelation (Deut. xxx.). This is seasonable when the 
first grand instalment of the Scripture was handed over to the 
leaders of the people. All these principles were more suitable 
for the final addresses of Moses than for any other occasion. 

(2.) Numerous are the provisions which this book makes 
for the new needs arising at the conquest of the promised land. 
It introduces in fifteen chapters (xii—xxvi.) a whole series of 
alterations in the institutions of the theocracy adapted to the 
new state of things. The grand change was the choice of a 
place where the priest would offer the propitiatory sacrifice, 
and make intercession with God for the people, and where the 
passover and other annual feasts should for the future be 
celebrated. A higher court consisting of the priests and elders 
of the people is instituted for the trial of more difficult cases 
(Deut. xvii.). Directions are given for the renewal of the 
covenant between God and his people. All these arrange- 
ments were adapted to the closing scene of the wilderness life, 
and to no other time before or after. 

(3.) The whole tenor of the book, therefore, exhibits the 
development of doctrine requisite for the pause of the people 
of God on the banks of the Jordan. And when the candid 
reader calls to mind the vast array of passages in Exodus, Levi- 
ticus, and Numbers that plainly precede Deuteronomy, and the 
transactions in the books of Joshua and Judges, which as 
plainly follow it, he cannot fail to be convinced that this book 
is the link necessary to connect the law with the history of the 
chosen people. 

We have now, therefore, only to draw our conclusion. We 
have found on the face of this book of Deuteronomy that 
Moses was the speaker, and thereby the author of 99-100ths 
of its contents. On the testimony of its own pages thirty-one 
out of its thirty-four chapters were written by him as the 
continuation of the Pentateuch. The thrice seven critical 
difficulties in the way of accepting this testimony are found 
on examination to be capable of explanation, and therefore 
leave its credibility unimpeached, while they display the 
independence and originality of the writer. The great apostle 
of the Gentiles affirms the Old Testament to be given by 
inspiration of God, and thereby attests the veracity and divine 
scope of this book, And the development of divine truth 
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which it exhibits is in all points exactly suited to the time 
when it is affirmed to have been composed. We believe, 
therefore, that with the exception of the thirty-fourth chapter, 
and possibly the thirty-first and thirty-third, it was written by 
Moses in the book of the law in the eleventh month of the 
fortieth year of the wandering of Israel in the wilderness ; and 
we are profoundly thankful for the light it sheds on the ways 
of God with man. JAMES G. MURPHY. 





Art. VI.—The Philosophy of Punishment. 


: he three prevailing views respecting the end of punish- 

ment are—(1) that it is emendatory ; (2) preventive ; (3) 
retributive. There are three typical forms of authority, namely, 
that of the Family, the State, and the Supreme Being. The 
advocates of the first view of punishment find their illustra- 
tions, as a rule, in the chastisement of children by their 
parents. They not only say that the State punishes the 
criminal to secure his improvement; but they say also, and 
with more plausibility, that as earthly parents chastise their 
children for their profit, it is fair to suppose that this is the 
design of our heavenly Father in the punishments which he 
inflicts, and consequently that the punishments of the future 
life cannot be endless. Jurists generally regard punishments 
as preventive, and say with the English judge, “ We punish 
the criminal, not for stealing goods, but that goods may not 
be stolen.” Theologians again, accustomed to regard every- 
thing in the light of its theistic relations, and influenced by 
the retributive idea as a distinguishing feature of the divine 
government, have sometimes overlooked the preventive element 
in punishment as administered by the state, and have insisted 
on the recognition of a larger element of retribution in such 
punishments than a fair view of the subject would call for. It 
would be safe perhaps to say, that the three views above men- 
tioned are sustained in the three great types of authority : 
that in the family the salient idea of punishment is improve- 
ment; in the State, prevention; and in the divine govern- 
ment, retribution. It must be evident that it does not follow, 
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that because reformation is the end aimed at in the family, it 
is also the end contemplated in the punishments inflicted by 
the State; and further, that though the state took no account 
of the retributive idea in the infliction of its penalties, it would 
not follow that in the divine government there would be an 
equal absence of any reference to retribution. If, however, it 
can be shewn that both in the family and in the state there is 
a dormant element of retribution even in punishments inflicted 
respectively for reformation or prevention ; this would be so far 
a presumption in favour of retribution as an element in the 
divine government, inasmuch as it would seem to be an ulti- 
mate fact in man’s moral constitution. 

What is to be said in the present article on the philosophy 
of punishment will be arranged under three heads, concluding 
with the three great types of authority just mentioned. 

I. FAMILY PUNISHMENT.—The family is the unit of social 
life. That the State is the product of a social contract, whereby 
the individual barters so much of his natural liberty for the 
protection which the State affords, is a doctrine as false as it is 
common. No one has done better service in this field of 
inquiry than Sir Henry Maine, who, by his historic investiga- 
tions into the archaic forms of law, has conclusively proved the 
patriarchal origin of human government. 


“ Archaic law,” he says, “ is full in all its provinces of the clearest indi- 
cations that society in primitive times was not what it is assumed to be 
at present, a collection of individuals. In fact, and in view of the men 
who composed it, it was an aggregation of families. The contrast may be 
most forcibly expressed by saying that the unit of an ancient society was 
the family, of a modern society the individual. . . . The effect of the 
evidence derived from comparative jurisprudence is to establish that 
view of the primeval condition of the human race which is known as the 
patriarchal theory. There is no doubt, of course, that this theory was 
originally based on the scriptural history of the Hebrew patriarchs in 
Lower Asia; but, as has been already explained, its connection with 
Scripture rather militated than otherwise against its reception as a com- 
plete theory, since the majority of the inquirers, who till recently 
addressed themselves with most earnestness to the collection of social 
phenomena, were either influenced by the strongest prejudices against 
Hebrew antiquities, or by the strongest desire to construct their systems 
without the assistance of religious records. Even now there is a disposi- 
tion to undervalue these accounts, or rather to decline generalising from 
them, as forming part of the tradition of a Shemitic people. It is to be 
noted, however, that the legal testimony comes nearly exclusively from 
the institution of societies belonging to the Indo-European stock, the 
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Romans, Hindoos, and Sclavonians supplying the greater part of it ; and, 
indeed, the difficulty at the present stage of inquiry is to know where to 
stop, to say of what races of men it is not allowable to lay down that the 
society in which they are united was originally organised on the patri- 
archal model.” 


We have good authority, then, for taking the family as the 
prototype of the State, and good reason for beginning with it 
when we discuss the question of authority in relation to the 
infliction of punishment. Says Maurien, in his lecture on 
“ Social Morality ”— 

“As soon as I recognise an author of my existence, I recognise an 
authority over me. I do not mean, of course, that I know anything 
about the words author and authority, that I understand what binds 
them together; but I mean that in the very fact of fatherhood authority 
is involved, and I learn what it is through my filial relation.” 


There will be little difference of opinion with respect to the 
fact of parental authority, and their corresponding duty of filial 
obedience, whatever view may be taken in regard to the 
ethical basis of one or the other. In order, however, that we 
may study the ethical significance of parental authority, let 
us take a concrete illustration of it. A son is guilty of an 
act ot disobedience, and his father chastises. He expects the 
child to learn the lesson of disobedience through the ministry 
of pain. It is this view of punishment which acts as a safe- 
guard against cruelty on the one hand, and which is to prevent 
the father’s government resembling Eli’s laxity over the other, 
He is not to punish his child in anger ; he is not to wreak ven- 
geance on him because he has displeased him. To do so would 
be to play the coward, to shelter himself behind the patria 
potestas, and take advantage of the child’s weakness and in- 
ability to retaliate. On the other hand, he must not allow his 
feelings to prevent him from doing his duty. He must 
not spare the rod, or he will spoil the child. It might 


be asked whether the father is shut up to this method of 


teaching obedience. Will he not succeed quite as well 
by addressing the child’s sympathies, and shewing him 
how he is grieved when he does wrong. It is to be 
feared that experience will not justify the moral suasion 
system of family government. Nay more, there is, we are 
. persuaded, a deep ethical significance in Solomon’s statement 
respecting the salutary influence of the rod. There is a very 
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close connection between wrong-doing and suffering. This 
is so fully recognised by Mr Bain that he founds his very 
erroneous system of ethics upon it. 


“ T have given it,” he says, “as my deliberate opinion that authority 
or punishment is the commencement of that state of mind recognised 
under the various names, conscience, the moral sense, the sentiment of 
obligation. The major part of every community adopt certain rules of 
conduct necessary for the common preservation or ministering to the 
common well-being. They find it not merely their interest, but the very 
condition of their existence, to observe a number of maxims of individual 
restraint, and of respect to one another's feelings, on such facts as person, 
property, and good name. ... . A strong ideal avoidance, not unmixed 
perhaps with the perturbations of fear, is generated toward what is thus 
forbidden by penalties arising out of transgressions. The feeling drawn 
out toward those that administer the pain is also of the nature of dread ; 
we term it usually the feeling of authority. From first to last this is the 
essential and defining quality of the conscience, although mixed up with 
other ingredients. As duty is circumscribed by punishment, so the sense 
of obligation has no other universal property except the ideal and actual 
avoidance of conduct prohibited by penalties.” 


Mr Bain’s meaning is very clear; we are bound to a thing, 
because we shall be punished if we do not doit. Suppose that 
we may do “the forbidden” without being detected. Then 
there would be no harm in it. Applying the doctrine to 
family life, let us ask why should the child obey his father ? 
The answer is, because disobedince will bring down the rod upon 
his back. But suppose that the child should take advantage 
of his father’s ignorance, and invent lies which cover up his 
disobedience. Mr Bain’s system of ethics would make it im- 
possible for us to say that such a proceeding on the part of the 
child is wrong. “As duty is circumscribed by punishment,’ 
the child has a right to do as he pleases, provided he takes 
care to avoid detection. Obligation resting only on fear of 
punishment, the boy is open to no criticism if he chooses to 
take his own way and bear the penalty. Mr Bain’s system, as 
we have already said, affirms the necessary connections between 
obligations and penalty. But there is another system which 
likewise affirms the necessary connections between obligations 
and penalty. This is the difference between them: accord- 
ing to the one, it is the punishment which defines the ought 
not ; according to the other, it is the ought not which deserves 
the punishment. There are not many who will say that 
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punishment defines the ought not. Most men will agree in 
saying that the child should obey, not because disobedience 
will be punished, but because disobedience is wrong. But how 
is he to be taught that disobedience is wrong? By being 
taught that disobedience deserves punishment. There is a 
relationship between wrong-doing and suffering, which is not 
only a relationship of sequence, but a relationship of desert ; 
and if chastisement is to affect the child in any beneficial way 
it must be by producing upon his mind the impressions, not 
only that disobedience will be punished, but also that disobe- 
dience deserves punishment. It is true that family discipline 
is in order to the improvement of the subject of it, but it is 
also true that there is a retributive element in its administra- 
tion; and it is in the retributive idea that the educational 
value of the punishment principally resides. 

II. Civ, PUNISHMENT.—It is not difficult to understand 
why jurists commonly regard punishments as preventive in 
their design. The social contract theory of government is the 
one they commonly favour, and that being the case, they would 
not be influenced perceptibly by the argument, that as the State 
is an outgrowth of the family, the punishments inflicted by 
the State should, like those inflicted by parental authority, 
have correction and improvement for their object. But even 
though they should accept the patriarchal theory as to the 
origin of government, they would not be shut up to opinion 
that punishment is altogether a matter of chastisement. For 
it might reasonably be said that the family is the proper 
sphere for the use of correctional punishment, and that when 
a man ceases to be under family restraint, he ceases to be a 
proper subject of human chastisement. It would be very 
unwise to put the State in possession of such power as would 
be implied in its assuming to correct wrong as wrong. The 
father of the family is prevented by his parental affection from 
inflicting excessive punishment; but once allow the State to 
punish breaches of the moral law for the purpose of inculcat- 
ing morality, and you open the door to oppression. Hence 
the wisest administration of law will be that which allows a 
man unrestricted liberty, except in so far as his liberty should 
be abridged by a respect for the rights of others. Then there 
are dangers from another quarter which might be feared, were 
civil punishments only correctional. Take away from punish- 
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ment every other idea than its reformatory influence, and 
offences will become matters of very small moment. Prison 
life, under the control of sentimental penologists, would amount 
only to genteel entertainment at the public expense. Felony 
would be attended with no serious consequences other than 
those which would be involved in a year or two of indolent 
retirement in a public institution abounding in good books, 
and permeated with a moral atmosphere. To keep society 
together it is quite evident that the legislator must keep 
before his mind some other end than moral improvement in 
the infliction of penalties for crime. Very correctly, as we 
think, does the jurist look upon civil punishments as intended 
to prevent crime rather than to reform the offender ; and it is 
not difficult to give due place to the preventive idea in the 
infliction of civil punishment, without losing sight of the 
retributive element, which is more or less visible, as we main- 
tain, in every act of punishment. If men are to live peaceably 
together in society, they must agree that certain things shall 
be done, and certain other things shall not be done ; and when 
the commands and prohibitions are agreed upon, the next 
thing is to find some way of enforcing them. Some reasons 
must be presented to men which are strong enough to keep 
them from violating the command. The common plan is to 
attach to the law such a penalty that ordinarily men would 
rather keep the law than pay the penalty. The law, in other 
words, must have a sanction. Sir Henry Maine tells us, in his 
volume on The History of Early Institutions, that the old 
Breton laws were defective in this respect, and that the only way 
of enforcing the payment of a debt which the highest authorities 
had recognised as just, was for the creditor to sit at the debtor's 
door and frighten him into a payment of the claim, by 
threatening to starve himself to death before his face. This 
however proved a very effectual and operative sanction, inas- 
much as the supernaturalism of those times made men dread 
the retributive consequences of allowing a fellow-being to 
starve to death at their doors. But in general it is necessary, 
for the public welfare, that certain acts be denominated offences, 
and forbidden, under pains and penalties. In this sense punish- 
ments are preventive ; and perhaps it were better to say that 
a law is made with a sanction in order to prevent men from 
committing crime, than to say that a man having committed 
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an offence is punished in order to prevent crime. And now 
that prevention is allowed to be a sufficient reason for the 
existence of laws denominating certain acts as offences which, 
when committed, are to be punished with fine and imprison- 
ment, the question still arises whether we have reached the 
last analysis of punishment. It can be shewn, we believe, not- 
withstanding the statements made by the jurists, that civil 
punishment is not purely preventive in design ; that there is 
a retributive element in the penalties which are inflicted by 
the State. This can best be shewn by asking, first of all, the 
question: Who is regarded as affected by punishment? Is 
it society or is it the individual who is the subject of punish- 
ment? A.B. is guilty of passing counterfeit money, and is 
sent to prison. Is it society or is it A. B. who is, in the eye of 
the law, affected by this punishment? Let us suppose that 
the answer is, the state. How, then, is the state affected ? 

1. It may be said that the imprisonment of the criminal 
removes a dangerous person from society, and that the state is 
benefited in this way. This is true; but the state is likewise 
benefited by the poisoning of dogs in the summer, and by the 
incarcerations of madmen. But there is a very obvious dis- 
tinction between these cases and the punishment of a felon. 

2. It may be said that the felon is punished in order that men 
may be deterred from a commisson of the same crime, by the 
knowledge that the law has been executed in his case. It is 
very common to look upon punishment simply as a deterrent 
agent; but it will not be difficult to shew that this is an 
erroneous view. The punishment of a felon may exercise a 
deterrent influence on men similarly disposed, and yet the in- 
fliction of punishment, so far as it serves a didactic purpose, is 
only a dramatic way of saying what the law had said all along. 
The very fact that counterfeiting is denominated an offence, 
implies that when the offence is committed, it will be punished. 
It is a sufficient reason for punishing A. B. to know that he 
had violated a law which made counterfeiting a felony. It 
cannot be that he is punished for the sake of deterring some 
one else from committing the same crime, for this would be to 
say that, but for the effect which his punishment would have 
on others, he might go free; in other words, that but for its 
effect on others, the State might tell untruths ; might threaten, 
and never execute. It cannot be necessary for the law to go 
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out of the way to find a reason for executing its own sanctions, 
and it can only have a weakening influence when this course 
is followed. It is not for the sake of the effect on society that 
A. B. is punished. A. B. is the party whom the law contem- 
plates as affected. How then is he affected? That men may 
not counterfeit is the reason that counterfeiting is made a 
felony. But that A. B. should not counterfeit is hardly the 
reason why A. B., having already committed the offence, should 
be punished. Now the punishment of the felon may be partly 
sanctional, partly reformatory, partly retributive. The man is 
a member of a society which has enacted a law making counter- 
feiting an offence, and enforcing it by this sanction ; to wit, that 
if any one commit the offence, he shall be punished by fine and 
imprisonment. It is absurd after this to go out of the way to 
find a reason for his punishment in the salutary effect which 
it may have on his comrades. It is enough that the law means 
what it says. The punishment is sanctional. Before the crime, 
the sanction was expressed contingently ; now that the crime 
is committed, the sanction becomes a fact. » 

This view of punishment, however, need not prevent us from 
sympathising with the philanthropic idea which underlies the 
laudable efforts in the direction of prison reform. The State 
should remember that since the prisoner is only to be held in 
custody for a season, it is a wise thing, so far as its own 
interests are concerned, as well as a benevolent thing, so far 
as those of the criminal are concerned, to take advantage of 
the season of imprisonment, and to place the criminal under 
moral influences, in order that, on leaving prison, he may be 
ready to become an honest and useful member of society. 
Prison life may furnish an opportunity for moral instruction, 
which should not be lost, even though that is not the primary 
idea in the infliction of the penalty. There is, however, a 
retributive element in civil punishments, much as the jurists of 
the Bentham school may deny it. This will appear from 
several considerations. 

(1.) If the views of the philosophical jurists were accepted, 
they would lead to results for which society is not prepared. 
If an offence is wrong only because it can be punished, there 
is no reason why the man who has taken the risk of detection 
in the commission of crime should be made the subject of un- 
generous remark ; and the popular indignation which breaks 
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out whenever a crime of great atrocity is committed, is a pretty 
good indication that society looks upon law as something more 
than a police regulation, and upon punishment as something 
more than the execution of the law’s sanction. If the utili- 
tarian view of the law were correct, it would follow that a man 
has a right to do all that he pleases, except where the law has 
put a restriction on his liberty ; nay more, that he has a right 
to do what the law forbids, provided he is willing to pay the 
penalty. Men will, however, more generally sympathise with 
the contrary doctrine, expressed by Lieber in his Political 
Ethics, who says :— 

“The law does not make us unthinking or irresponsible beings, nor 
are punishments equivalents to offences or compensations, as the fines 
for most crimes were called in the early penal tariffs, so common to the 
Teutonic tribes. We are therefore not allowed to commit offences or 


disobey laws, merely on the ground that we have previously made up 
our minds to submit willingly to the appointed penalty.” 


(2.) The retributive nature of civil punishments may be seen 
in the ethical comsiderations which determine the kind and the 
degree of punishment. If an act is denominated an offence, 
and punished accordingly, only in order that the peace of society 
may not be broken, then there are certain amendments to the 
criminal law which should be made at once; for where one 
man is killed as the result of malice aforethought, ten men are 
killed iu consequence of sudden passions. Yet the law calls 
one offence murder, and makes it punishable with death ; the 
other offence is called manslaughter, and the penalty is trifling. 
The loss to me is the same, whether my purse is stolen by the 
youth in his first offence, or by the professional thief; yet the 
law deals leniently with the young offender, while the recidi- 
vist is made the subject of a severer penalty. Why does the 
law make intention an important question in crime? Why 
is the mens 7vea an essential ingredient in an offence? Nothing 
can be plainer. Some crimes are recognised as meriting a 
severer punishment than others; and where we see this crime 
punished with more severity than that, because it deserves 
more punishment, we detect the pressure of the retributive 
idea. Bentham tries, but with little success, to explain, upon 
utilitarian principles, the province of intention in determining 
the character of an offence. This is what he says :— 


“ Whether a man commits an offence knowingly and willingly, or un- 
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willingly and undesignedly, the immediate evil is the same. But the 
alarm which results is very different. We regard him who has done an 
evil with knowledge and design as a bad and dangerous man... . An 
offence intentionally committed is a permanent cause of evil. We see in 
what the deliquent has done what he may do, what he is able to do again. 
His past conduct is a prognostic of his future conduct.” 


Still, men are not punished for what they may do in future. 
It is more satisfactory to say that intention shews the moral 
nature of the man, and that crime committed under circum- 
stances of aggravated atrocity deserve a severer penalty. 

(3.) There is a retaliatory element in civil punishment which 
jurists have recognised. Sir J. F. Stephens, in his work on 
the criminal law of England, mentions, as one of the advan- 
tages of the criminal law, the fact that it provides a “ legitimate 
satisfaction of the passions of revenge.” 

Now, it is easy to say that this feeling is a malevolent feel- 
ing, and that revenge is wicked. So it is; but associated with 
this feeling is there not a feeling that is not wicked, but which 
is a deep ineradicable conviction, that the perpetrators of crime 
deserves to suffer. Is there not a feeling for which no other 
word will act as an equivalent than the word deserve? May 
there not be such a thing as vengeance, which is not revenge ; 
as retribution, which is not vindictive? When God bids us 
refrain from avenging ourselves, it is not because vengeance is 
wrong, but because “ vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith 
the Lord.” In an article on the subject treated of in this 
paper, an eloquent writer refers to the sentiment of right in 
the following terms :—' 

“Tt has its place in the very heart that would theorise it away, and 
crushes all its sentimental logic. Everywhere it demands that the State 
shall punish offences, and compensate for wrongs according to the general, 
social sense of justice, which is the only true standard for the time; he 
that substitutes for it some measure of his own, or of some speculative 
agitator, is unfaithful to the principle of representation. And in no way 
is this demand more clearly made than when individual revenge or 
popular frenzy undertake to supply the defects of the criminal law. It 
presides at and directs Lynch courts and committees of public safety, 
when the laws are inadequate, or their administration uncertain or 
corrupt ; rules in the quiet indignation of the people whose punishment 
is inadequate, and makes them avoid the contaminations of the house 
that shelters the acquitted murderer. It reigns in the jury-box even 

' Walter H. Lowrie, LL.D,, late Chief-Justice of Pennsylvania, in the 
Princeton Review for January 1871. 
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ayainst law, when the verdict of the jury washes out the blood-stains of 
the sacrifice offered for a wife’s or a sister's honour ; and in this form it 
pronounces many punishments inadequate, and declares that many crimes 
besides wilful homicide may demand the penalty of death.” 


I will repay, saith the law; and it may well put its veto on 
private revenge when it contains the proper provisions for 
vicariously executing vengeance. It is in its capacity for exe- 
cuting vengeance vicariously, however, that the retributive 
nature of its penalties is seen. 

It was on account of its bearing on an important theological 
dogma that this discussion respecting the philosophy of punish- 
ment was undertaken; and yet we cannot help calling attention 
at this point to the great mistake which is made by those who 
seek to eliminate the element of retribution from civil punish- 
ment. Grant that punishment is in order that crime may be 
prevented ; even then the surest way to prevent crime is to 
educate the conscience. The conviction that criminals deserve 
punishment is far more potent in the preventing of crime than 
the probability that they will be punished, The law may 
exert a deterrent influence, but the greatest deterrent agency 
is the conscience, which makes cowards of us all; and the Utili- 
tarians do not deserve the thanks of society for their persistent 
efforts to drive conscience into inglorious exile. 

II]. Divine PUNISHMENT.—Assuming what few will deny, 
if they receive the Bible as in any sense the word of God, that 
there is such a thing as punishments after death, the question 
arises, Why are they inflicted ? are they preventive, corrective, 
or retributive? It is not difficult to conceive, that the punish- 
ment of the wicked in the future life may serve some pre- 
ventive purpose, and we may appreciate the force of words 
like these which we find in Dr Joel Parker’s Lectures on Uni- 
versalism :— 


“ Besides, we know not how important the penalty of eternal punish- 
ment may be in preventing the fall of other intelligences. We are 
informed by revelation that the people of God will never fall into a 
rebellion after they have once reached heaven. Yet it cannot be that 
they will be kept by physical force. It is necessary to the very principles 
of their being, that they should be kept, if at all, by the power of moral 
means, by motives drawn from the character of God and the nature of his 
government. We know not but gratitude for their deliverance will be 
made the chief means by which they shall be rendered more secure than 
were the angels that sinned. Yet it is by no means certain that they 
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could be secured unless the gratitude arose from a deliverance from 
eternal punishment, and unless it were kept alive by a constant example 
of some who were justly suffering the vengeance of eternal fire.” 

“ Justly suffering” —for we cannot even in thinking of the 
possible benefit which others may derive from the punishment 
of the wicked, eliminate the retributive element. Whatever 
benefits may accrue to the saints through the spectacle of 
suffering sinners, it is impossible to believe that the integrity 
of the redeemed is maintained by subjecting the lost to a 
punishment which they do not deserve. 

Are the punishments of the future state designed to be 
corrective ? are they chastisements? This is the view commonly 
entertained by those who deny the eternity of punishment ; 
and it is the expressed belief of the Universalist denomination 
in America :— 


“The punishment of the wicked, however severe and terrible it may 
be, Universalists hold to be but a means to a beneficent end; not 
revengeful but remedial ; not for its own sake but for the good of those 
who suffer its infliction (Heb. xii. 5-11). This doctrine Universalists 
affirm is not only to be inferred from the character of God, it is expli- 
citly taught in Scripture.” ' 


The passages usually referred to in proof of this position, 
are those which relate to God’s providential dealings with the 
children of Israel, or those which teach that the chastisements 
of Christians in this world are intended to benefit them. It 
does not disprove the doctrine of retributive punishments in 
the next world, to quote those passages of Scripture which 
speak of God’s correctional punishments administered in this 
life. It is true that “whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth,” 
and that “all things work together for good to those who love 
God.” But unfortunately for the Universalist’s position, these 
and similar passages do not exhaust the teachings of Scripture 
respecting punishment. If the Universalist’s position were 
true, we should expect to find some manifestations of love and 
pity and sympathy in the infliction of the dreadful punish- 
ments of the future. We look in vain for this, however. We 
read of God’s anger, of his judgments, of his fury, of his taking 
vengeance, but we get no hint in any passage which describes 
the sufferings of the next world, that they are designed to 
work the redemption and recovery of the soul. If the punish- 


' Art. Universalism in Johnson’s New Universal Cyclopedia, 
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ments of the wicked were chastisements, we should expect to 
see some bright outlook in the Bible-picture of the place of 
doom. A gleam of light, one might suppose, would make its 
way from the celestial city to this dark abode. The sufferers 
would catch some sweet refrain of heavenly music, which 
would be a promise and a prophecy of a far-off but coming 
glory. But there is a finality about the Scripture statements 
respecting the condition of the lost which is simply terrible. 
The Scripture abounds in statements respecting the retributive 
character of the punishments inflicted on the wicked; and 
these statements cannot be explained away by fine-spun 
exegetical arguments based on the etymology of the word 
xéra013, or by citing the famous sentiment of Plato which he 
puts into the mouth of Protagoras.' It does not fall within 
the purpose of this article to enter into any specific study of 
the passages of Scripture which refer to punishment, for the 
purpose of proving the retributive character of the penalties 
which God inflicts on the wicked. The problems with which 
we are dealing is a question of fundamental ethical inquiry. 
It is a question pertaining to the interpretation of our moral 
nature. It is a simple fact of our moral constitution, that 
there is an immutable distinction between right and wrong ; 
and coupled with this fact is the testimony equally clear, that 
right-doing leads to happiness, and that wrong-doing merits 
punishment. There is no escape from this testimony of the 
conscience. It comes to the surface in every judgment we 
pronounce on the atrocity of crime; it has given rise to a 
world-wide belief in a great empire of retribution ; we find it in 
the mythologies of Egypt and Greece and Scandinavia, and we 
find it in the Bible. Right is not the expedient, it is what we 
ought to do. This is the true interpretation of our moral con- 
sciousness. But the great ethical significance of this word 
right will not be known ; its imperative claims, its sovereign 


’ “For, if you will think, Socrates, of the effect which punishment has on 
evil-doers, you will see at once that in the opinion of mankind virtue may be 
acquired ; for no one punishes the evil-doer under the notion, or for the 
reason, that he has done wrong—only the unreasonable fury of a beast acts 
in that way. But he who desires to inflict rational punishment does not 
retaliate for a past wrong, for that which is done cannot be undone, but he 
has regard to the future, and is desirous that the man who is punished, and 
he who sees him punished, may be deterred from doing wrong again. And 
he implies that virtue is capable of being taught, as he undoubtedly punishes 
for the sake of prevention.” —Jowett’s Translation. 
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behests, its holy and imperious sway over the moral creation, 
will not be understood until we witness during the lapse of the 
judgment-hours the terrible retribution which measures the 
ill-desert of wrong. Francis L. Patron. 





Art. VII.—A frican Exploration and Missions. 


i gg has been for years past a deep interest in everything 

connected with the exploration of Africa, and it was never 
greater than it is at this day. Nor is the reason far to seek. 
Voyages and travels, the records of moving “ accidents by flood 
and field,” are always exceedingly attractive to the young, and 
few of us ever seem to become old enough to outgrow the 
taste. But travels in Africa have a character all their own. 
The great untrodden continent was to the ancients a land of 
wonder, and almost of terror ; and that character has clung to 
it all through its history. To penetrate to the heart of Africa 
is far more perilous and romantic than to penetrate to the 
heart of Asia, or the most sequestered isle in Polynesia. Travels 
in Africa, therefore, even when regarded as a series of uncon- 
nected enterprises, are possessed of a peculiar charm. But the 
enterprises are not unconnected ; the investigation of those 
vast regions is invested with an epic unity, as well as an epic 
grandeur. Africa is covered with a darkness that may be 
felt ; it seems under the dominion of evil powers, whose music 
consists in the groans of its crushed and brutalised inhabi- 
tants ; and the host of explorers may be likened to an invading 
army, sworn, every man of them, to introduce the light of 
civilisation, and many of them the light of Christianity, into 
its dreariest recesses. Stronghold after stronghold has fallen ; 
and also, alas! warrior after warrior has fallen, but the noble 
band hardly leaves for a moment the front-line broken ; like 
the Scottish spearmen around their king at Flodden— 

‘* Each stepping where his comrade stood, 
The instant that he fell.” 

Viewed from the standpoint of the philanthropist and the 
Christian, the work of opening up Africa is one of the noblest 
for which a man can live or die: and it is cheering to see 
that a sense of its sublimity more and more impresses itself 
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on the heart both of the British nation and of the Church of 
Christ. 

In the space allotted me I can present only a bare outline 
of the subject ; and it is high time to plunge into it without 
further preface. 

The exploration of Africa has attracted attention from the 
first dawn of history down to the present hour. The few 
civilised races within it often wondered what secrets its folded 
darkness might contain. About the year 600 B.c. we are told 
that the whole continent was circumnavigated by Phenician 
sailors, acting under the instructions of Pharaoh Necho, one of 
the most enlightened kings of Egypt. The expedition is 
asserted to have sailed from the Red Sea to the south, and to 
have returned to the mouth of the Nile by the Pillars of 
Hercules and the Mediterranean. If the voyage really took 
place, it was a truly remarkable achievement. Africa was 
not again circumnavigated for eleven hundred years. More 
probable, and considerably less wonderful, was another 
voyage, undertaken nearly a century later (about 510 B.C), 
by Hanno, a Carthaginian navigator. He sailed west to 
the Atlantic, and then south, till he reached, perhaps, the 
10th degree of north latitude ; nearly as far south as Sierra 
Leone. According to some accounts, he even circumnavigated 
Africa. 

Even in the days of Herodotus, in the 5th century B.C., it 
was believed that, beyond the vast desert now called Sahara, 
there was a large river whose banks were inhabited by black 
men, and in which were crocodiles. Possibly this was one of 
the western afflueuts of the Nile, but more probably it was the 
Niger. Its course was unknown; some thought it flowed 
into the Nile; others held that it was probably lost in the 
desert sands. Moreover, the Carthaginians used elephants in 
war, and these were probably brought from beyond the Sahara. 
The mystery of the fountains of the Nile was as great in 
ancient times as it was till the other day. Several attempts 
were made to reach them, but in vain. One expedition, 
despatched by the Emperor Nero, penetrated as far as Khartum, 
where the Blue Nile unites with the White ; but that was only 
half way to the real source. 

On the east coast of Africa the ancients seem to have been 
fairly well acquainted with the country as far as 10° S. latitude, 
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and possibly as far as 20°, in the region of Sofala) Some have 
identified this region with Ophir.’ 

After the rise of Islam, the Arab race was eager in the pur- 
suit both of war and commerce. We do not, however, trace 
any evidence of their having penetrated much farther to the 
south than the Romans had done. They were well acquainted 
with Mozambique and Sofala. A brisk trade was carried 
on between Eastern Africa and India. Moreover, the Arabs 
introduced the camel into Northern Africa, and so were enabled 
to traverse the Sahara, settle along the course of the Niger, 
and penetrate to the Senegal and Gambia on the western 
coast. 

Little of the knowledge which the Arabs acquired regarding 
inland Africa ever found its way to Europe. Investigation 
languished ; and as Turkish power advanced in Africa, even 
the Arab lost a portion of his fiery energy. 

But a new power was rising, and was ready to accept the 
task. All through the fifteenth century the exploration of 
Africa was carried on with unquenchable ardour by the Portu- 
guese. Portugal does not occupy any important place in 
Europe now ; but four hundred years ago she stood high as a 
maritime power. Partly for operations against the Moors of 
Barbary, and partly for the exploring of the west coast of 
Africa, John I. of Portugal collected a considerable fleet ; and, 
under the superintendence of his son, the truly illustrious Don 
Henry—who, by the way, was half an Englishman, his mother 
being a daughter of John of Gaunt—the work of discovery 
was prosecuted with unabated ardour for full forty years, till 
he died. Nor was it discontinued then. The narrative of the 
voyages along the African coast reads quite like a spirit-stir- 
ring romance, each hardy sailor being eager to push beyond 
the point reached by his predecessor. There was much peril, 
and no small loss of life; but the work went steadily on till 
bold Bartholomew Diaz, in 1485, had passed, actually at the 
time without knowing it, the extreme south point of Africa, 
the formidable Cabo dos tormentos, or Cape of Tempests, as he 
named it on his return. Next was fitted out the expedition of 
Vasco de Gama in 1496, who doubled the tempestuous Cape— 
now called, by the king’s command, the Cape of Good Hope, 


1 “*Sofala thought Ophir,” says Milton. Bruce, the African traveller, was 
of the same opinion. So was Huet, Bishop of Avranches, 
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—and then sailed up the east coast as high as Melinda,’ 
in 5° §S. latitude. From that point, with the aid of an 
Indian pilot, De Gama struck right across the Indian ocean, 
till he arrived at Calicut; thus discovering a route to the 
eastern world, which was entirely new. It was an achievement 
of immense importance ; almost equal to that which shortly 
preceded it—the discovery of America. At the time, indeed, 
it was deemed the more important discovery of the two, for 
the vast extent of America, or the West Indies as they called 
it, was then but ill understood ; but the whole of Europe was 
familiar with the name of India, and on the trade with the 
East many of the chief commercial cities of Europe depended 
for the maintenance of their greatness. On the value of the 
discovery, in a commercial point of view, it is needless to 
enlarge; but there was another result which may not so readily 
suggest itself. In the words of the Abbé Raynal, “ The voyage 
of Vasco de Gama saved the liberties of mankind.” It did so 
by cutting the sinews of the Mohammadan power in the East. 
Let us not omit to say that many of the Portuguese in those 
days were men of very lofty and unselfish aims. De Gama 
himself, like Don Henry, was animated by a desire to promote 
Christian civilisation among barbarous nations. The great 
work of Cameons, the epic poet of Portugal, was composed to 
celebrate 


** Aquelles Reis que forao dilatando, 
A fé e o imperio,” 


the kings who were extending both the faith and the empire ; 
and there was nothing mean or sordid, but a pure and noble 
ambition, in such warriors as De Castro, with his inspiring 
motto, Non sibi sed Deo triumphator—triumphing not for 
himself, but for God. 

By the work of such men the boundaries of the continent 
became known by the end of the fifteenth century. But its 
interior remained as dark a problem as before. 

Many reasons combined to make the investigation of inland 
Africa a task of exceeding difficulty. First, a glance at the 


1 It is interesting to note how places in East Africa, well known in Milton’s 
time, which have their names—such as 


“* Mombaza, and Quiloa, and Melind”— 


embalmed in his melodious verse, after having passed almost out of view for 
two centuries, are now rising again into importance. 
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map shews that Africa is a great solid block of land, not 
penetrated by a single gulf or bay. Next, considering its vast 
magnitude, the great navigable rivers are remarkably few in 
number. On the whole of the northern side there is only one, 
the Nile. On the west, there are the Senegal, Gambia, Niger, 
and Congo. On the east, only the Zambesi; six great rivers 
in all. Again, it is remarkable that every one of these has its 
course broken by cataracts entirely barring navigation. These 
obstructions may somehow be surmounted in days to come; 
but in the meantime they constitute a very formidable impedi- 
ment to trade and exploration. Farther, a great part of Africa, 
particularly near the centre and on the west coast, is malarious 
and fever-stricken. Still another difficulty is the want of 
means of transport. We spoke of elephants as having been 
used by the Carthaginians in war; but these powerful animals 
have not been tamed or turned to account by the modern 
Africans, who know no better use to make of the kingly 
creatures than to kill them and rob them of their ivory tusks. 
In many districts cattle cannot live; the bite of the tsetsé fly 
is fatal to them. In such regions the only beasts of burden 
available are human beings. And yet again, the inhabitants 
are divided into innumerable tribes, carrying on interminable 
wars. As to the early Romans, so to them every stranger is 
an enemy ; and if he is seized, his fate in all probability is 
slavery or death. Moreover, Africans always are as capricious 
as children, quick in quarrel, eager for spoil. 

Such being the case, we must not be too severe on the 
Portuguese, with their boasted possessions both on the east 
and west coasts, for having done little in the investigation of 
the interior of Africa. They did something. They ascended 
the Zambesi at least as far as Zumbo. They had a settlement 
in the kingdom of Congo, far inland. But the whole of their 
investigations never amounted to much ; and the ruling motive 
for undertaking expeditions has been not so much the exten- 
sion of civilisation as the desire of procuring slaves. 

A full century has now elapsed since the work of explora- 
tion was resumed, Especially during the last thirty or forty 
years it has been prosecuted with amazing energy, until the 
zeal has risen to a vehement passion, compelling Europe to 
tear from the bosom of Africa her long and jealously guarded 
secret. The list of the travellers is not a short one. It would 
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be easy to give full sixty names of men who have done real 
service in the cause. There is not one of them who is not 
entitled, more or less, to admiration. High resolve, invincible 
courage, fertility of resource, indomitable perseverance,—these, 
and similar rare qualities, have been exhibited by many, if not 
most, of the number. They have come from many nations. 
Those from Britain have been most distinguished ; but France, 
Italy, Germany, Holland, Portugal, and latterly America, have 
all laboured heartily in the good cause. Very pathetic is the 
record of the doings and sufferings of the travellers. Most of 
them have perished in the prosecution of their arduous task. 
As one of them said—though, happily, the words were not 
applicable to himself—*“ Africa is a bourne from which few 
travellers return; a path of glory that leads but to the grave.” 
Yes; the opening up of the dark continent to the light of day 
has been very costly; yet men, and even women, have cheer- 
fully paid the price—that of their lives. Let us not think that 
they have died in vain. Surely their blood was too precious in 
the eye of the Great Father to be poured out like water, with- 
out reason or result. 

The list of more modern travellers commences with the name 
of our own countryman, Bruce. He proceeded to search out 
the head-waters of the Nile in 1765. He believed he had 
solved the problem of ages; but the Abyssinian branch which 
he explored, the Blue Nile, is much shorter than the White 
Nile; and so the honour that he gained was but secondary. 
Bruce was a stately gentleman of the old school, a man of high 
honour, incapable of falsehood; yet during his lifetime he 
was held to have been guilty of at least gross exaggeration. 
Later research, however, has vindicated his memory from the 
undeserved reproach which embittered his declining years. 

In 1788 the African Association was formed, which, in 1795, 
and again in 1805, sent forth Mungo Park. This was in all 
respects a noble man, one of the highest of the martyrs of 
science. As the name of Bruce is associated with the Nile, so 
is that of Park with the Niger. 

The great river Congo, of which the Portuguese spoke much 
but knew little, next attracted attention. In 1816 Captain 
Tuckey explored it for 200 miles from its mouth upwards; 
coming on the great Yellala falls, and ascending for about fifty 
miles higher. This expedition was unfortunate, for both 
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Europeans and natives died in large numbers; and it did not 
materially increase the knowledge of Africa. 

In 1822-3 Clapperton and Denham penetrated from the 
coasts to Lake Tshad or Tshadda, a distance of 800 miles 
across the great desert. 

Lander, who was at first Clapperton’s servant, completed the 
work of Park, and shewed that the Niger flows into the Bight 
or Bay of Benin. 

In 1849, Richardson, Overweg, and Barth, starting from 
Tripoli traversed the Sahara. The first two soon died in the 
desert ; but Barth completely explored Lake Tshad, and 
travelled through the countries to the east of it. 

Ere long the old interest in Father Nile, which had rather 
flagged from the days of Bruce, began to revive. In 1839 and 
1841 expeditions were sent up the river by the Pasha of 
Egypt, scarcely indeed in the interests of science or civilisa- 
tion, but from lust of conquest. The Egyptians went as high 
as latitude 3° 35’ north. In 1849 a body of Austrian mission- 
aries established themselves at Gondokoro, in latitude 4° 50’. 
Merchants and travellers followed, and ascended apparently at 
least as high as 3° north latitude; but it is somewhat wonder- 
ful that they seem to have received no intelligence of the vast 
inland seas lying at no great distance in the south. 

The next notable discovery was made by two German 
missionaries connected with the Church Missionary Society, 
Messrs Krapf and Rebmann. They made various journeys 
from Mombas in 1847-9, and acquired an extensive know- 
ledge of the country and its inhabitants for about 200 miles 
into the interior. They discovered two lofty snow-clad moun- 
tains, Kilimanjaro and Kenia, probably about 20,000 feet high; 
and the accounts which they revived from the natives of vast 
lakes lying to the west received a keen interest in the investi- 
gation of equatorial Africa.’ Dr Beke had also by this time 
suggested that the mysterious fountains of the Nile might pro- 


1 The conjectural map sent home by Rebmann and Erhardt twenty 
years ago is claimed as having been the starting-point of all the recent ex- 
plorations from the east coast. One of its chief features was a great inland 
lake, called ‘‘The Sea of Ukerewé.” This is now called the Victoria 
Nyanza. Ukerewé is a large island near its southern extremity. Stanley 
notices it briefly. The first full account of the island appears in letters from 
the C. M. S. Missionaries, which have just appeared in the Church Missionary 
Intelligencer for December 1877. 
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bably best be reached from the eastern coast on the equatorial 
line. Some years elapsed, however, before this suggestion 
could be energetically taken up. 

But by this time, we may say, a new era in African dis- 
covery had commenced. The most illustrious of the long line 
of explorers had appeared on the scene. Attempts to pene- 
trate the dark continent had been already made, as we have 
seen, from the north coast, the west, and the east; and the 
great work was now grappled with from the south. I refer to 
Dr David Livingstone. He reached Africa in 1840. His first 
station was Kuruman, to the south of the Kalahari desert, about 
27° S. latitude ; but the London Missionary Society, with which 
he was connected, had recommended him to pay attention to 
the more northerly regions, and he gladly accepted the com- 
mission. He heard, and indeed soon saw, that, instead of 
being a burnt-up desert, the region to the north was well- 
watered, fertile, and populous. In 1849 he discovered Lake 
Ngami, in 21° S. latitude. In 1851 he came on the great 
river Zambesi, in the very centre of South Africa, where its 
existence had never been suspected; and the heart of the 
missionary was cheered by the knowledge of so splendid 3 
channel for that legitimate trade, which he regarded as a 
most powerful means of extinguishing the fearful woe of 
slavery. In 1852 the Boers plundered his house at Kolobeng, 
and destroyed everything belonging to him; the instruction of 
the natives being hateful to them. But the undaunted man 
only proceeded to seek a higher vantage ground. “The 
Boers,” says he, “resolved to shut up the interior; I deter- 
mined to open the country.” The country indeed might have 
been opened up by the Portuguese, but the golden oppor- 
tunity was neglected by them. Were they as anxious as the 
Boers to exclude the light? Many affirm that they were. 
But it was decreed that the light should come, and that it 
should mainly come through the life-work of David Living- 
stone. He now determined to explore till he should find a 
healthy region in which European missionaries might safely 
live and labour, undistracted by either Boers or malaria. 
Still pressing northward, and then westward, through a country 
which only became richer as he proceeded, he came at length 
to the coast at the Portuguese settlement of St Paul de 
Loanda, in 9°S. latitude. Returning, he crossed the continent 
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nearly in an easterly direction, mostly along the valley of the 
Zambesi, and reached the east coast at Quillimane (Kilima-ne) 
in 1856. One of the most remarkahle objects he beheld in 
this journey was the great waterfall, named by him the Victoria 
Falls, where the Zambesi, a full mile wide, is hurled into an 
awful chasm twice as deep as that of Niagara, It is a magni- 
ficent sight, but a sore impediment, as he could not help 
recollecting, to navigation. 

Livingstone now came to Britain, where he did much to 
stir the heart of the nation in reference to African missions. 
He was appointed Consul-General for South-eastern Africa. 
He returned to Africa; and from 1858 to 1864 was occupied 
in the exploration of the Zambesi, and the countries near it, 
especially to the north. He went up the valley of the Shiré, 
an affluent of the Zambesi, discovered Lake Shirwa, and then 
the great inland sea, Lake Nyassa. The discovery of this im- 
portant lake was made in 1858.' The country around was 
rich and beautiful; but the terrible blight of the slave trade 
had begun to fall upon it. Skeletons obstructed the paths. 
Corpses, too numerous for the crocodiles to devour, floated 
down the rivers. Everywhere was utter desolation. The 
price of a boy was two yards of calico, worth about a shilling! 

Well does Livingstone deserve the very high position which 
the civilised world assigns him. A man of infinite patience, 
of the highest courage, hardly susceptible of fear, truthful, 
simple, self-sacrificing, deeply religious, warmly affectionate as 
a husband and father, his heart ever welling out with pity for 
miserable Africa— 

** A mind and heart 


Though sensitive, yet in its weakest part 
Heroically fashioned.” 


Livingstone, in the expedition we have just referred to, had 
entered the continent from the eastern side. On the same 
side, somewhat farther north, at Zanzibar, two of the greatest 
of our African explorers, Captains Burton and Speke, after a 
disastrous expedition into the Somali country in 1854, entered 
in June 1857, and in the face of the most formidable obstacles 
pushed forward, and discovered Lake Tanganyika, or the Sea 
of Ujiji, as the natives often call it, which is nearly 400 miles 


' Nyassa, pronounced as a dissyllable, Nyas-sa, is the same word as Nyan-za. 
It denotes any great lake or sea, 
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long, by 40 broad. This important discovery was made on 
February 1858, some months before Livingstone had come 
upon Lake Nyassa. 

Hearing of a still greater lake some fifteen or sixteen marches 
to the north, Speke advanced alone—Burton, with all his dash, 
being, through illness, quite unequal to the journey—and on 
July 1858 found out the Victoria Nyanza; the dimensions of 
which surpassed all his expectations, high as they had been. 

But in which of these mighty inland seas, or where, was the 
long vainly sought-for source of the Nile? The question had 
not been as yet definitely answered. But it was ere long. 
Speke, in company with Grant, again entered Africa from 
Zanzibar in 1859, and after skirting the Victoria Nyanza, and 
being subjected to harassing detentions, especially from that 
king M’tesa, of whom we have lately heard a good deal, he 
reached the Nile on 21st July 1862, and tracing it upwards, he 
arrived at the Ripon Falls, the point at which it rushes from 
the Victoria Nyanza. Some questions as to its course remained 
unsettled ; but Speke was justified in saying, with a high feel- 
ing of triumph, “The expedition had now performed its 
functions ; and I saw that old Father Nile, without any doubt, 
rises in the Victoria Nyanza, as I had foretold.” He proceeded 
down the Nile valley, opening up regions wholly unknown 
before between the great lake and Gondokoro, He was received 
at home with the highest applause, as he well deserved to be. 
As an explorer, he was not much inferior to Livingstone. Like 
the great missionary traveller, he had a marvellous power 
over the mind of the natives, which was won chiefly by uniform 
and considerate kindness. Let us pay also a passing tribute 
to Burton. No man, perhaps, ever possessed a more splendid 
physique ; he seems incapable of fatigue; and very few have 
excelled him in sheer power of brain, or firmness of nerve. 

As Speke and Grant (his worthy associate) were proceeding 
down the Nile, they met Mr and Mrs Baker (now Sir Samuel 
and Lady Baker) at Gondokoro in 1863. Baker is also a 
remarkable man, and deserves a high place among African 
explorers. He was the discoverer of the Albert Nyanza, of 
which Speke had only heard. This lake receives the Nile as 
it flows from the Victoria Nyanza, and then sends it forth again 
from its northern extremity. 

Livingstone, in the meantime, was indefatigably busy. Along 
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with Bishop Mackenzie, of the Universities’ Mission, he explored 
the Rovuma in 1861, in the hope that it might afford an 
easier access to Lake Nyassa than the Zambesi and Shiré. 
Indeed the river was stated by the natives to flow out of the 
lake. But it was found unsuitable for navigation, in the dry 
season at all events. Four years were spent in persistent and 
toilsome exploration ; the results of which hardly satisfied the 
British Government, which recalled the expedition in 1862. 
But in 1866 he was at his great work again. Not being pro- 
vided with Government patronage or funds, he received the 
sum of one thousand pounds from the inhabitants of Bombay; 
and from that city he proceeded to Africa on the last and 
greatest of all his explorations. It extended to the length 
almost of seven years, and the explorer never returned to 
Europe, till he was brought home to be buried in Westminster 
Abbey. 

He left the coast to the north of the Rovuma, in 10° south 
latitude, desiring to strike the northern extremity of Lake 
Nyassa. But the desolation caused by the Mazitu sent him 
to the south end, from which, turning towards Lake Tangan- 
yika, he lighted on Lakes Bangweolo and Moero; indeed, 
on a region of lakes, from which, as Stanley has shewn, issue 
the main waters of the splendid river Congo. ‘The secret 
fountains of the Nile were what he sought, and the idea that 
these multitudinous streams perhaps belonged to a different 
system altogether was far from pleasant to him; yet he was 
really doing much greater service than if he had achieved his 
cherished object. For, in the future, the hitherto unknown 
and neglected Congo will assuredly prove to be a far more 
potent auxiliary in the Christianisation of Africa than the more 
celebrated Nile, with its omnipotence to charm. 

Livingstone had plunged into the vast wilds of Africa, and 
had disappeared. A number of the men who accompanied 
him deserted, and spread the report that he was dead. An 
expedition was then sent to Lake Nyassa under Mr E. D. 
Young, R.N., and proved that, at all events, these men had 
told many lies. But where was Livingstone? Months elapsed, 
then years. Still no tidings came. Was he alive? Murchi- 
son thought he probably was; Baker believed him dead. 

On the 16th October 1869, Mr Henry M. Stanley was com- 
missioned by Mr James Gordon Bennett, of the New York 
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Herald, to “go and find Livingstone ;” expense was a matter 
of no moment. Stanley was the very man for the perilous ad- 
venture ; possessed of amazing pluck and daring. He reached 
Zanzibar in January 1871, and hastened to make all needful 
preparations. Was success probable? Was it even possible ? 
To “find Livingstone” in Africa was like finding a needle in 
a haystack. Or, in more dignified language— 

** Who shall tempt with wandering feet, 

The dark, unbottomed, infinite abyss, 


And through the palpable obscure, find out 
His uncouth way ?” 


Yet, by a happy accident—accident is not the word; the 
event was providential—Stanley, three weeks after he had set 
out from Zanzibar, met a trader who had lately seen the great 
missionary at Ujiji on Tanganyika. He had, therefore, every 
reason to push on to that spot, in the hope of there hearing of 
him, if not finding him. With indomitable energy Stanley 
drove on through all obstacles, reached Ujiji on the 28th 
October, and found Livingstone. Livingstone had reached 
Ujiji in March 1869, had explored the country from the west 
of Tanganyika in a northerly direction for hundreds of miles, 
had been compelled to stop because his men would go no 
arrival. Beggary stared him in the face ; nothing was left but 
a few barter cloths and beads. Yes, Stanley’s arrival with 
supplies was truly providential ; and so was that journey back 
to Ujiji which Livingstone so bitterly regretted. 

I now dwell for a moment on the name of Dr Schweinfurth, 
a German naturalist sent out to Africa by the Humboldt 
Institution of Berlin. He remained in it during the years 
1868-71. He is both a man of science and an accom- 
plished draughtsman. He proceeded up the Nile; the most 
ancient way of trying to reach Central Africa. As he ap- 
proached the equator he kept to the westward, exploring the 
tributaries of the great river. He opened up regions hitherto 
untrodden by Europeans, penetrating to a latitude correspond- 
ing to that of the northern extremity of the Albert Nyanza. 
A work in two large volumes, entitled, The Heart of Africa, 
gives the result of his valuable researches. It is very full on 
everything relating to the botany, geology, and zoology of the 
countries he explored. Among other remarkable discoveries, 
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he came on pygmies, thus verifying the assertion of Aristotle 
that dwarf races liyed near the sources of the Nile. The pyg- 
mies however, called Akkas, were about four feet high ; not 
about thirteen inches as the classic poets had feigned. 

But where was Livingstone now? That question pressed 
heavily on the heart of Britain. He had refused to return 
with Stanley, because his work was not complete. He needed 
rest, but he would not take it. On this, Lieutenant, now 
Commander, Cameron, of the Royal Navy, was appointed the 
head of an expedition commissioned to go out to Livingstone’s 
aid. He started from Zanzibar, like so many of the later 
travellers, and pushed on towards Tanganyika amidst frightful 
obstructions. On the march the expedition met Livingstone’s 
faithful “African boys” conveying the dead body of their master 
to Zanzibar.' Several of Cameron’s English companions had 
already died, and the two that survived resolved to return to the 
coast, as Livingstone no longer needed help. Cameron himself 
was almost blind from ophthalmia; and he was reduced by 
fever toaskeleton. But he held on. He did so, partly to secure, 
if possible, a box of books which Livingstone had left at Ujiji, 
and partly because he desired to follow up the work of Living- 
stone by further exploration. Just as he had started, he heard 
that his late comrade, Dillon, had shot himself in a fitof delirium. 
But with iron firmness Cameron persevered, plunging deeper 
and deeper into the “palpable obscure.” Two whole years he 


1 It has sometimes been asked, Was not Livingstone in his later days too 
much of a mere explorer, too little of a missionary? We find this question 
answered with much clearness and force in a very pleasing book lately pub- 
lished—-Mr E. D. Young’s Nyassa. As the work is revised by the Rev. 
Horace Waller, it gives us the opinion of two men who had the fullest oppor- 
tunity of knowing Livingstone, and judging of his character and motives. 
They contend—as powerfully as they do it lovingly—that Livingstone was 
from first to last a thorough missionary. His object through all those weary 
wasting years was to ‘‘enlighten the world, attract interest, and enlist sym- 
pathy,”—in a word, to shew what Africa really was, and also what the horror 
of slavery was, and how that “‘ running sore of the world” might be healed. 
Livingstone firmly and rightly held that the prevalence of lawful commerce 
would be one most potent means of extinguishing the slave trade. This con- 
viction upheld him in his never-ending search for routes and rivers, through 
mire and pestilential bog and fever-stricken wilderness, day after day, month 
after month, year after year. ‘‘ Nathless, he so endured.” At last the iron 
frame and iron will had to succumb, and the vanquished hero said to his 
African boys, ‘‘ Build me a hut to die in.” They built it, and he died—died 
on his knees—praying for Africa. 
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worked on all alone. He first explored the southern half of 
Tanganyika. He then proceeded to Nyangwe on the Lualaba, in 
lat. 4° S—the most western point reached by Livingstone in his 
last expedition (in 1871). Holding that the Lualaba was one 
main branch of the Congo, Cameron was anxious to sail down 
the stream to the Atlantic. But he shrank, or rather his fol- 
lowers shrank, from carrying out the splendid conception. He 
struck directly south till he reached Lake Kassali, in 8° or 9°S., 
from which he proceeded S.W., coming out on the coast in the 
Portuguese territory of Benguela. His investigations, therefore, 
though valuable, did not satisfy the public mind as to the Congo. 
Whence did that magnificent stream draw its supply of water ? 
Cameron affirmed that the Lukuga was an effluent of Tan- 
ganyika, and flowed into the Lualaba and Congo. But he had 
not verified the probable hypothesis ; and Mr Stanley, in that 
most daring journey which has been concluded as we write, 
has come to some rather startling conclusions on the question. 
Tanganyika, he assures us, has as yet no outlet, though it pro- 
bably may svon possess one; at present it is gradually filling 
up. If this be true, it is a most remarkable fact, and implies 
the existence in Central Africa of violent geological action 
which had not been imagined to belong to recent times. 
Stanley, however, is not a man of science; and his geology 
may possibly turn out to be all wrong. But of his courage 
and energy there can be no question; and the additions he 
has made to our knowledge of Africa have been invaluable.’ 
From Nyangwe he traced the Lualaba, or Congo, to the ocean, 
a distance of 1800 miles. Its total length he holds to be 2900 
miles. It runs N.W. from Nyangwe till it reaches 2° N. 
latitude; thence it goes S.W. Taking the Congo and its 
tributaries together, he estimates that there are about 3000 
miles of navigable stream. The river is “the greatest of 
African rivers, and the third largest in the world.” In its 
course there are two great breaks caused by cataracts; but he 
believes the porterage will not in either case be difficult. And 
that central region to which it is so noble an inlet—at its 

? Stanley has been strongly censured for his readiness to shed blood. He 
has vehemently repelled the charge ; yet, with every desire to excuse what 
is at all excusable, we see a striking contrast in this respect between him 
and the ever kind and patient Livingstone. See the guarded but significant 


references to Stanley in the letters of the missionaries in the Church Mis- 
sionary Intelligencer, December 1877, pp. 750, 752, 754. 
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mouth nearly ten miles broad—is a vast plain, teeming with 
life ; rich in ivory, cotton, indiarubber, palm oil, and other vege- 
table products, as well as the precious minerals. In many places 
the people are peaceful, and eager for trade. These facts come 
upon us with the force of an electric shock. Most justly has 
Sir Rutherford Alcock, the president of the Royal Geographical 
Society, lately said of that series of African researches of which 
Stanley’s great journey has been the culminating point :— 
“Since the maritime discoveries of the 15th century opened a new 
route to India and China, and revealed a new world, there has not been so 
magnificent a field, not only of geographical research, but for enterprise 
of every kind, and philanthropic labours ; magnificent not only in extent 
of area and largeness of population, but in the possible results to the 


world at large as well as to the African race, from the opening up of the 
whole continent to commerce and civilisation.” * 


Unhappy Africa! Surely “the time to favour her, even the 
set time,” has come. But above all things, let us see that 
the civilisation we send is Christian civilisation ; and let Gospel 
preaching at least keep pace with commercial activity ! 

As yet, the interest in Africa seems deepening day by day. 
The International Conference which met last year at Brussels, 
at the invitation of the King of the Belgians, has had already 
some important issues. Under the direction of the Inter- 
national Commission of Brussels, a first expedition sailed from 
Southampton for Zanzibar on 18th October last. The inten- 
tion is to form a station at or beyond Tanganyika. There is 
a German African Society,? which will carry on scientific 
investigations from the west coast, the basis being Angola. 
An Italian expedition left Europe in 1876, to explore in the 
region N.E. of the Victoria Nyanza. France has established a 
National Committee to co-operate with Brussels, under the 
presidency of M. Ferdinand de Lesseps. The Portuguese are 
also moved to action, and undertake to explore in the neighbour- 
hood of their own territories. 


When the title of this paper was made “ African Exploration 
and Missions,” I had hoped to speak of all the Protestant 
missions now at work in the great continent. But space 


1 Opening Address, 12th November 1877. 

2 There is also a German ‘‘Society for the exploration of Equatorial Africa.” 
German travellers have of late been very successful. Drs Leriz and Pogge 
have just returned, after having penetrated far inland, from St Paul de Loanda. 
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begins to fail; and perhaps I had better dwell only on the 
missions established or planned within the last few years, and 
in the far interior of Africa. Livingstone’s earnest pleading 
was that missionaries should not continue to hug the coast, 
but should seek contact with the nobler races inland.’ 

The first movement made in response to his call was the 
Universities’ Mission, under the headship of the truly excellent 
Bishop Mackenzie. The site which the mission occupied in 
1862-4, a little below the Murchison Cataracts, is all deserted 
now; yet it cannot be said that the effort was a failure. 
Lovingly are the graves yet tended by the natives ; and fondly 
are the kind missionaries remembered. Nor is its work over ; 
Bishop Steere is full of energy, and, though generally resident 
on the coast, he has formed a settlement of liberated slaves 
150 miles inland from Lindy. 

The later appeals of Livingstone, and the whole of the cir- 
cumstances connected with his death and burial, had deeply 
touched the heart of the nation. Missionary churches and 
societies felt that “‘ necessity was laid upon them ”—that dying 
cry must not pass unheeded. One of the first bodies to take 
a step in advance was the Free Church of Scotland. She 
determined on an extension of her African work. But the 
question was, Where shall the new mission be planted ? 
Various places were thought of ; among others, the high 
authority of Sir Bartle Frere recommended the Somali country. 
But the answer of Dr Stewart of Lovedale was, “ Plant it at 
Lake Nyassa, and call it Livingstonia.” A happy thought ; 
and when it was known that Livingstone himself had pointed 
out Lake Nyassa to Dr Wilson of Bombay as the most desirable 
site of the Scottish Mission which he longed to see established, 
the scheme was taken up with energy—with full Scottish 
ardour. The Free and Reformed Presbyterian Churches (now 
happily united) prosecuted it in common; the United Presby- 
terian Church supplied a medical officer; the Established 
Church sent a pioneer to prepare for a mission which they 
hoped to send without much delay ; and in May 1875 the 
expedition sailed under the skilful and energetic leadership of 


1**T would say to the missionaries: Come on, brethren, to the real 
heathen. . . Leaving the coast tribes, and devoting yourselves heartily to 
the savages, as they are called, you will find, with some drawbacks and 
wickednesses, a very great deal to admire and love.”— Last Journals. 
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Mr E. D. Young, R.N. Mr Young was a tried man; he had 
commanded the Livingstone Search Expedition. Ere long the 
Ilala was floating on the blue waters of Lake Nyassa—the first 
steamer ever launched on any of Africa’s great inland seas— 
to the great dismay of the Arab slavers, who believed it sealed 
the doom of their trade; which it doubtless did, though not 
precisely in the way they thought. 

Blantyre Mission Station—so named from Livingstone’s 
birthplace—is about 100 miles south of Livingstonia. This 
was selected by the Established Church of Scotland in 1876 ; 
and, with the aid of the Free Church Livingstonia Mission, 
work was vigorously begun in February last. 

Roads are of primary necessity in opening up Africa; and 
we rejoice that, in connection with Lake Nyassa, two are 
under construction. One runs for 70 miles along the Mur- 
chison Cataracts, from the lower to the upper Shiré, via 
Blantyre; and the other will go from Dar-es-salim, near 
Kilwa on the coast, towards the north end of Lake Nyassa. 

The London Missionary Society next planned a mission on 
the shores of Lake Tanganyika, probably at Ujiji. The 
example of the Scottish Presbyterian Churches had stirred 
many hearts both with zeal and hope for Central Africa ; funds 
were not wanting, and the Rev. Roger Price was sent out as a 
pioneer, to find, if possible, a route from the coast free from 
the formidable tsetsé. Mr Price proved the possibility of 
taking bullocks into the interior; for, though his waggon was 
speedily smashed, he held on with four bullocks to Mpapwa, a 
distance of about 250 miles; and the cattle, on their return 
to the coast, were as fresh as they had been at starting. 
We regret to learn from the latest accounts that many of the 
oxen that were left at Saadani, on the coast opposite Zanzibar, 
have died. 

Thus two of the great inland seas of Africa were fixed on as 
centres of missionary activity. And next, generous proposals 
were made to the Church Missionary Society regarding the 
commencement of a mission at Lake Victoria Nyanza. King 
M’tesa, who, when first brought to the notice of Europe by 
Speke, appeared a capricious, blood-thirsty savage, had become 
a kind of Mohammadan; but under the influence of Stanley 
appeared to incline towards what he understood of Christianity ; 
and if this man could be won over even to a profession of the 
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gospel, it would entirely alter the state of society in the region 
around the Nile fountains. The expedition of the Church 
Missionary Society has reached the south end of the Victoria 
Nyanza, and have launched on it a small steamer, “The Daisy.”' 
Farther, Mr Mackay has cleared a road as far as Mpapwa from 
Bagomoyo on the coast, opposite Zanzibar, which is broad 
enough to let two waggons pass each other. 

But while the east side of Africa is thus the base from 
which so many philanthropic efforts proceed, the remarkable 
discoveries of Stanley as to the countries along the banks of 
the Congo has awakened a fresh interest in the western coast. 
Some hold that the Congo is the great door to South Central 
Africa; or, as Cameron puts it, both the Congo and Zambesi 
are such doors, and their waters could be united by a canal of 
only thirty miles, so as to supply continuous navigation from 
sea to sea, through lands teeming with riches. At all events, 
let not the mighty Congo be left unemployed in the highest 
interests of humanity. We rejoice to think it will not be so. 
The Baptist Missionary Society, following the good example of 
the Presbyterians, Congregationalists, and Episcopalians, has 
resolved to establish a mission about 200 miles inland, in the 
neighbourhood of the capital of the old kingdom of Congo, often 
mentioned in old Portuguese books under the name of San 
Salvador. The Portuguese abandoned this part of Africa in 
1870; and their old ally, the king of Congo, has sunk to the 
level of an ordinary chief. San Salvador was once a great 
missionary station of the Portuguese ; but the mission was dis- 
continued above a hundred years ago, though a priest from 
Loanda is said still to pay it a short annual visit. Missions 
have certainly not flourished under Portuguese dominion in 
Africa. It remains to be seen whether this earnest effort of 
the Baptists will rouse the zeal of the Propaganda to re-occupy 
the long forsaken field. 

But in this connection we can on no account omit a refer- 
ence to what may be called indigenous missions—efforts on 
the part of Africa’s own children to penetrate into the dark 
interior. The mission conducted by the Société des Missions 
Evangeliques in Paris among the Basuto tribe in South Africa 

’ The missionaries—men of peace in every sense—have been most kindly 


received by the chiefs. The beginning of the Mission has been full of 
encouragement. 
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has been greatly blessed; and one evidence of its being so is 
the desire its converts manifest to spread the gospel in “the 
regions beyond.” Last year the Basuto Christians sent out a 
missionary expedition to the far north, which the Boers arrested 
in the Transvaal and compelled to return. Nothing daunted, 
the Basuto Church has this year sent out a second expedition, 
which is now joyfully proceeding on its way, intending to 
settle among the Banyai tribe, between the Limpopo river and 
the Zambesi. The native Christians are sixteen in number--- 
twelve men and four women, or, including children, twenty. 
They are conducted by a French Protestant missionary, Pasteur 
Coillard, who is accompanied by his wife and niece. This indeed 
is not the first instance of native Christians proceeding on dis- 
tant expeditions to preach the gospel. Four Kaffir Christians 
accompanied Dr Stewart from Lovedale to Livingstonia." 

These five missionary enterprises, actual or projected, are 
the chief attempts to carry the gospel into the inland regions 
of the vast continent; according to what we have seen was 
Livingstone’s earnest entreaty. But, assuredly, the regions on 
and near the coast must not be overlooked, and we rejoice that 
all, or nearly all, of the older missions seem to have been 
animated with new life, and higher evangelistic zeal. 

In speaking of African missions and their recent expansion, 
we ought not to overlook the efforts of the Roman Propaganda. 
We assent, of course, to the proposition of Leibnitz, Prestat 
inquinatam doctrinam de Christo introduci quam nullam ; 
though the satisfaction with which we might have watched 
the progress of these missions is sadly marred by their sedulous 
and systematic efforts to seduce the converts of Protestant 
churches. These tactics are consistent with Romish teaching ; 
though, with wide Africa before them, tenanted by two hundred 
millions of human beings, the conduct is the reverse of mag- 
nanimous. But apart from this, the Propaganda has not 
been asleep while the secrets of Africa have been coming into 
light. Many of our readers are familiar with the name of the 
Austrian Mission far up the Nile at Gondokoro, which Baker 
and other travellers have pointedly mentioned. But Gondo- 
koro and two adjoining stations have been abandoned, after 
nearly forty missionaries had perished in the inhospitable 


* The work of the London Missionary Society extends to tribes which 
range as far north as the Zambesi. 
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climate. About five missionaries remain at Khartum, and 
there is a still smaller establishment at El-Obeid, in Kordofan. 
Of late, earnest and persevering efforts have been made to 
obtain natives of inland Africa for the purpose of training them 
to be missionaries. Some years ago about a thousand children 
were obtained—we believe were purchased—for this purpose. 
Many of these were brought to Europe for education. Two 
institutions exist for the same purpose in Cairo, at which 
negroes are trained in languages, trades, and agriculture, with 
the expectation that they will return as missionaries, or mis- 
sionary artisans, to interior Africa. In all this Rome has 
shown her usual energy and forethought. 

In speaking of African missions, we cannot omit a reference 
to Mohammadanism. What is its extent in Africa? and what 
is the kind of influence it exerts? We are here face to face 
with questions far from easy. Authorities strangely differ as 
to its extent. Livingstone distinctly and repeatedly denies 
that it is rapidly advancing; while Burton, Blyden, and many 
others strongly affirm that it is. The truth is that, in the 
regions traversed by Livingstone, Islam is not making much 
progress ; and to the south of the Zambesi, perhaps scarcely 
making any. But north of the line, and especially to the west 
and north, its advance is far from inconsiderable. Many causes 
conspire to further it. For one thing, Arabs and negroes feel 
very little of that mutual repulsion which exists between 
negroes and Europeans or Americans; brown and black con- 
sort far more readily than white and black. Mr Blyden, a 
pure negro we believe, speaks with pardonable bitterness of 
the contempt with which white Christians treat converted 
negroes. On the contrary, he says, the Mohammadan Arab 
easily commingles with the Negro; and very distinguished 
Arabians—scholars, poets, warriors—bhave had more or less of 
negro blood in their veins. All this is true; yet Mr Blyden 
ought to remember that it is not wholly creditable to the 
Arab. It is partly the result of the vile polygamy which Islam 
sanctions. An Arab has no objection to add any number of 
negresses to his harem as concubines. Still it is to the honour 
of the Arabs that negroes and half-castes are treated by them 
with far more consideration than they would receive in European 
or American society; and it is deplorable that an exclusive- 
ness, which is wholly alien to Christianity, and closely akin to 
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Brahmanical pride of caste, should seriously retard the triumphs 
of the Gospel. 

Next, what is the nature of the influence which Islam exerts 
in Africa? Some have represented it as an immense improve- 
ment on the dark superstitions of fetishism—if we may desig- 
nate the native religions by that indefinite term—and have 
maintained it to be a preparation for the reception of Chris- 
tianity. Certainly Islam is in some respects better than the 
brutal idolatries of many parts of Africa; and, when heartily 
accepted, it half civilises the Negro. But while it raises him 
to a certain height, it fixes him there; so that he can ascend 
no higher. It does not, however, raise the convert in morality ; 
according to Livingstone, the Moslem are both more selfish 
and more sensual than the Negroes. We are also firmly 
persuaded than any hearty reception of the doctrines and 
practices which are peculiar to Mohammadanism forms a very 
powerful obstacle to the acceptance of the gospel ; and that it 
is, as a rule, much easier to convert a Negro fetish-worshipper 
than a Moslem. We find a missionary in Sierra Leone expres- 
sing himself thus: “Some regard Mohammadanism as a 
pioneer to Christianity; but I do not believe it possible to 


make a greater mistake. I have hitherto found it impossible 


to convert a Mohammadan. When earnestly accepted, it 
nourishes a fierce unbounded pride, which is the direct opposite 
of Christian humility. For these and other reasons, it is 
simple madness on the part of the Christian Church to allow 
this powerful foe to preoccupy the territory which she has 
to win for Christ. Even apart from this, we ought, as philan- 
thropists, to contend most earnestly against Islam as a 
grievous curse to Africa, because of the sanction which it gives 
to slavery. Treaties may be framed, and laws passed, and 
cruisers stationed to intercept the Arab dhows; but, while 
Islam exists, slavery will exist. Therefore, in the name of our 
common humanity, as well as for the honour of God, let Islam 
be destroyed! Let us enter upon a new crusade, a far holier 
strife than that which of old sent prince and peasant to the dis- 
tant east; for most assuredly—as the vast assembly proclaimed 
in thunder-tones at Clermont—“ God wills it; God wills it.” ? 
' The Rev. Joseph Turpin, of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 


2 “ Tslamism, the child of the desert, has everywhere spread desolation.” — 
Dr Schweinfurth, 
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In conclusion, one word about the extension of British rule 
in Africa. We desire this. We somewhat doubt whether it 
is good for Britian ; but we are fully convinced that it is good 
for Africa. We quietly annex a territory twice as large as 
France, and say very little about it; it all seems to come round 
so naturally. So be it; the Transvaal will be all the happier 
now, and the sooner won over to Christian civilisation. As we 
write these words, we have just been reading letters from the 
deeply interesting mission proceeding under M. Coillard to 
the Banyai; and we find that, at the very spot where last year 
the Boers treated the missionaries with gross indignity and 
refused them passage, they have this year received the greatest 
kindness from Sir Theophilus Shepstone and his staff. The 
British authorities in South Africa know that Christianity is 
the most potent of civilising agencies; and they must also 
strongly desire its extension, even for political reasons. 

“We are a great Asiatic power,” said lately, with pardon- 
able pride, the Prime Minister of Britain. Yes; and we are 
not only a great power, but by far the greatest of powers in 
Africa. Already from the Cape to the Zambesi our word is 
law. Then, on the coast are our ancient allies, the Portuguese ; 
eager to clear themselves from charges of misgovernment and 
trafficking in slaves, that have been brought against them by 
men like Livingstone, Cameron, and Young; eager also, let 
us hope, to wash their hands clean of the abominable thing 
for all time to come. Of course, if they forget, they would 
like us to jog their memory ; and let us do so. Then on the 
Shiré, which flows out of Lake Nyassa, we have the Makololo 
—Livingstone’s friends—no ordinary men, attached to Britain, 
with a detestation of slavery. Then comes the Sultan of Zan- 
zibar, who, under the guidance of Dr Kirk, is honestly desirous 
of keeping faith with us in the suppression of slavery. Farther 
north, our influence is great with the Khedive of Egypt, whose 
territories now stretch southward to the equator, under the 
command of our admirable countryman, Gordon. The exten- 
sion of Egyptian power is a very questionable blessing to 
Africa; but the Khedive will obey the behests of Britain. 
Abyssinia and Shoa are also our friends. What a weight of 
responsibility is implied in all this authority ! 

But our special charge is South Africa. There the task of 
ruling and raising the native tribes is far from easy. They 
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are a host; we are a handful. If they were to coalesce, they 
could easily expel us. Union amongst those jarring races may 
be difficult, but it is not impossible ; and we cannot expect 
them to look with unmingled satisfaction on the steady, on- 
ward march of foreign domination. The recent outbreak of 
the Galeka Kaffirs under Kreli—happily crushed by the energy 
of Sir Bartle Frere—may teach us several lessons. One of 
them is this—that Missions, with their Christianising agencies 
and the Government, with all other civilising agencies, should 
lose no time— 
‘* Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento ; 


He tibi erunt artes ; pacisque imponere morem, 
Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos.” 


Yes; let us take these somewhat haughty words in a higher 
and more Christian signification than they originally bore, 
and let us go forward in the fulfilment of the noblest and 
most ennobling task that Divine Providence ever accorded to 
a nation, in modern or in ancient days ! 


‘* To tame the proud, the fettered slave to free— 
These are imperial arts, and worthy thee.” 


J. Murray MITCHELL. 


P.S.—We have just received a report of the speech delivered at the 
Cape of Good Hope by Stanley. The following extract may form an 
appropriate conclusion to what has been said :— 


“There is a broad river, with one of the finest and most capacious 
entrances in the world, where line of battle-ships and commercial steamers 
might enter at all times and seasons, with a depth of 1312 feet, and a 
volume of 2,500,000 cubic feet of water per second. . . . Beyond those 
mountains through which the Congo roars, over steep after steep, there 
are 2000 miles of navigable water, in which you might turn either south 
or north to the Mountains of the Moon. What does it mean? It means 
that here is a good opportunity for England to step in and improve 
Africa. No outlay of money is needed ; it is only necessary that England 
should say, ‘ This river is free to the commerce of the globe.’ , . . Com- 
merce might spread its wings all across Africa, from 6° N. latitude to the 
Cape of Good Hope, claiming mighty England as the mother of all.” 


VOL. XXVII.—NO. CIII. 
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Art. VIII.— Opportunity the Authoritative Guide of the Church." 


T is with no ordinary satisfaction that I often call to mind 

how the Missionary Society of this college is the very heart 

of its corporate life. It is here—in the association which 

I deem it an honour to be called upon to open for another 

session—that the living tendencies of the college are both 

clearly seen and chiefly moulded. So at least it was in my 
day, and I have little doubt that it is so still. 

And this is only as it ought to be. For a missionary 
association is an association that aims at the church’s growth, 
and in the church, as in all things else, it is growth that is the 
test of life. Where growth ceases death begins. Such is the 
universal law—at least for things that have not yet reached 
their fully developed form. And none of us fancies, I am 
certain, that Christ’s Church on earth has reached its perfect 
form, or attained its right extension. In its growth, therefore, 
all connected with its existence and its health is summed up. 
To aim at its growth means to aim at its well-being in every 
variety of way. Its growth is the right thing for students of 
theology to keep always full in view. 

And the thought of how this association is the centre of 
New College life connects itself, to my mind, with this other 
fact, that, unlike many churches, the Scottish Church makes 
no broad distinction between those who are preparing for her 
service at home, and those who are to work for her in foreign 
lands. She looks for her supply of missionaries to her ordinary 
students. And long may it be so. I have no wish to see 
among us a missionary institute whose students should have 
special encouragements and have their training marked off by 
broad lines of demarcation from that of ordinary ministers. 

Of course I do not refer to an institute that might supple- 
ment for special ends the training that a college like this 
affords. To an institute of that kind no objection can be 
made. If wisely managed, its influence for good might be 
immense. But an institute to which students should be 
brought by artificial inducement, and in which they should be 
trained for one particular kind of service only, would be a 
distinctly lower thing than the system that prevails amongst 


1 An Address to the Missionary Society of the New College, Edinburgh, 
November 1877. 
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us now. For it is a high ideal of Christian work that the two 
facts I have adverted to unite in setting up. That the 
church trusts to those who give themselves to her ordinary 
service for a sufficient supply of men to enable her to make 
disciples of all nations,—that the students throughout their 
term of preparation have a missionary organisation as the 
bond that links them all together,—these two cognate things 
point to the proper unity of the church’s work in all its parts. 
They emphasise the deep true view of the church as a living 
organism whose growth is no mere accretion, no mere addition 
to numbers or to size, but a thing that flows as of divine neces- 
sity from its own inward health. It is a high and true ideal. 
But it is well to bear in mind that ideals are meant to be 
reduced to practice, and that often the very grandeur of an 
ideal is an exact measure of the difficulty with which it is 
wrought out into the real. More actual good seems often 
to be done by working on a low ideal than by aiming at loftier 
things, true and deep it may be in themselves, but too true 
and too deep for the common run of men to appreciate or to 
work on. Certainly the experience of our church furnishes an 
apt illustration of this very common observation. No church 
that I know of is over-well supplied with agents for its missions, 
but comparatively those churches have little in this respect to 
complain of, that work upon the plan of special institutions 
and special training for their missionaries. Compared with 
ours, their foreign work goes on regularly and steadily. When 
one man breaks down in health or is called hence, another 
steps at once into his place ; and though there may be loss in 
such change of labourers, it is but that kind of loss which is 
incident to all human schemes. It is painful to mark the 
contrast such missions shew with ours, although we work on 
what I unhesitatingly maintain to be a higher theory. The 
uncertainty of obtaining labourers has made a struggle for 
existence the normal state of all our foreign work. At almost 
every moment it appears to be hanging upon the verge of com- 
plete extinction. Let but a single man be removed from any 
cause, and, to use ordinary human language, it is all a chance 
whether a successor shall be found for him in a year or in half- 
a-dozen. That any one should be found at once to bear on 
the standard lies quite below the horizon of our hopes. And 
remember, it is not in theory alone that there is this constant 
risk of the complete extinction of our work. To an almost 
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incredible extent in some of our missions, and to a lamentably 
great extent in all, their history since their origin is a history 
of fluctuation—of things hopefully begun, then languishing, or 
being quite destroyed for want of men to carry them on; then, 
perhaps, reviving with a burst, but only after some brief in- 
terval of prosperity to die away once more. There is pressing 
danger, I can assure you, of its being written as an epitaph on 
all the foreign work of this Free Church of Scotland, “ unstable 
as water thou shalt not excel.” 

Is it necessary, then, for us to fall to a lower level, and to 
work upon a meaner theory than has been our guide till now ? 
I hope it may not be, and I think it should not be. I think 
that those who serve and those who constitute a church that 
has had so much providential training in those many bygone 
centuries, ought to have faith enough and insight enough by 
this time to work upon the very highest theory. But effort 
and attention are certainly required, if our high ideal is ever to 
become a practical reality. Now, in order that any ideal may 
be worthily wrought out, one of the first essentials is, that men 
should have some tolerably thorough understanding of what it 
is, and of all that it implies. Let me see whether I can say 
anything to help your thoughts along the line that should lead 
to such an understanding. 

The ideal, then, that is set before us, alike by the action 
of our church and by the practice of her students is, that 
work in foreign lands is an integral part of her proper life ; 
that it is not a separate thing to be done by special appliances, 
so much as the natural outcome and expression of the spiritual 
life within her. It is the same root-idea that is emphasised 
in the parables that were intended to set before us the nature 
and operations of the kingdom of God in its action on the 
world ; the parables in particular of the seed growing secretly, 
of the mustard seed, and of the leaven. In all of them the 
inner thought is that of a living, and therefore of a super- 
natural, force acting from within in virtue of its proper nature, 
—growing because, being what it is, it cannot choose but 
grow. 

According to this ideal, it is mainly by the unforced expres- 
sion of its hidden divine life that the church must grow and 
spread. But the first thing to be observed about this divine 
life is, that in the very nature of the case it must express itself 
in an endless diversity of ways. There is no sphere of human 
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thought, no line of human action that it does not affect—none 
therefore through which it does not show itself, and work out 
its proper results. The blood of Christ has been sprinkled 
upon all things. Henceforth there is nothing that God has 
made that can rightly be regarded as common or unclean. It 
is by taking up all the elements of earthly life, by transfiguring 
and transforming them, until 
‘* The meanest things below, 
As with a seraph’s robe of fire 
Invested, burn and glow,” — 

it is thus that the church is to do its appointed work and 
wield its appointed influence—not by following one set line, 
or conforming to any rigid rule. The church is meant to per- 
form its glorious function upon earth, “ not after the law ofa 
carnal commandment, but after the power of an endless life.” 
Some of the forms, no doubt, in which the new life can shew 
itself are more important, more directly effective in the promotion 
of its growth than others. But it isnot by any one form of life 
alone, but by the union, the sympathy, the co-operation of all, 
that growth is to be brought about, and the full stature of the 
church’s manhood reached. So it is in that natural growth 
which Scripture so expressly takes as the proper emblem of 
the progress of the church. In the plant, no doubt, certain 
organs have more to do with growth than others—are more 
directly concerned in it, more obviously essential for it. But 
remove any organ from the plant, mutilate its life in any 
part, even that which seems the least essential, and its growth 
is either stopped or begins to betoken less or more of un- 
healthiness and monstrosity. So, according to the theory 
that underlies the action of our church, the church is to 
extend its limits not by the development of any new organ, 
and not by effort along any one line exclusively, but ‘by the 
expression of its own deep life, its own divinely-implanted 
power, along all lines of thought and action, into which it can 
be led by the Spirit that dwells within it. It is when “the 
whole body is fitly joined together, and compacted by that 
which every joint supplieth, according to the effectual working 
in the measure of every part, that increase is made of the body 
unto the edifying of itself in love.” 

But again it follows, if this be the ideal we are to keep 
before us, that the particular form the work of the church is 
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to put on at any time depends upon the circumstances of each 
particular sphere of labour. It is with the church in this point, 
once again, as it is with any living plant. The plant must have 
all its parts and organs in healthy operation if it is healthily 
to grow. But what sbould be the particular part or organ 
most prominently at work at any given time, depends on the 
surroundings of the soil and of the season amid which it grows. 
At one time it is the seed, the root, the underground hidden 
operations, in which life is mainly shown, and to which the 
gardener’s attention must be mainly given. At another time 
it is the leaves and stalk that have to sustain the chief burden 
of the plant’s life and growth. At yet another it is the flower. 
By-and-by the seed becomes the central point of its de- 
velopment, as well as the goal to which its whole previous 
history has been tending. But at all times each part has its 
proper work todo. Only by sympathy and co-operation among 
them all is life and health and growth secured; and even the 
parts that have not yet come prominently forward must exist, 
at least in germ, and must be making progress that is real, 
however much it may be hidden. 

All this is very obviously true about living organisms on 
earth. We are too much accustomed to it to dream of 
quarrelling with the natural, that is to say, the divine rule 
upon the point. Yet such statements are not quite so readily 
received when they are transferred from the type to the anti- 
type, from the living plant to the living church of God. We 
are inclined, in spite of the plainness with which the parallel 
is over and over again drawn out in Scripture, to deny or to 
overlook the analogy between natural growth and the growth 
of the Saviour’s kingdom in the world. We too commonly 
fix attention upon some phases of this latter growth alone, 
and forget the others that in their own place are as essential. 
There is a tendency to reason as if because the church is divine 
in its origin it must therefore be independent of time and 
circumstance in its development. Such a position is logically 
defensible in those, if such there be, who regard the ordinary 
evolution of worldly affairs as a thing apart from God, and 
with which God takes no concern. But it is not equally 
logical or consistent in those who hold, as in words we pro- 
bably do without exception, that in all that passes upon earth 
the living God takes an interest and takes a part. The cir- 
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cumstances in which the church, or any part of it, is placed 
at any moment, are as truly ordained by God as anything 
contained in Holy Writ. They are a revelation of the mind 
and will of the Father as really as any revelation that was ever 
made to patriarch or prophet. They are not, indeed, so easy 
or so certain of interpretation as what the Spirit has recorded 
in human language, but they are not on that account less really 
a means whereby the Almighty intends to guide us ; not on 
that account are they the less, but on the contrary all the 
more, to be reverently attended to and studied. 

When, therefore, the circumstances of the case call for the 
fuller development of any particular phase of Christian activity, 
it is at its peril if the church refuses to obey. It must be very 
sure indeed that it has interpreted providence correctly. But 
when it is satisfied on that point, a refusal to yield to pro- 
vidence, however specious the pretext may be, is at bottom 
neither more nor less than a refusal to yield to God. 

It is a principle that stretches far, this of the divinity of 
common providence. To me it has long appeared that there 
is none more important, and important specially at the present 
time, for the spiritual life, whether of the individual or of the 
church collectively. Without it, what are we at best but chil- 
dren who had a father once, and who may find him perhaps 
again in the dim and distant future, but who in the meantime 
are left to wander comfortless and loveless, with nothing to 
direct their steps save some words their father spoke when 
he was still alive? But once grasp the truth that the living 
God is with us day by day, and that he speaks in the common 
circumstances and events of life as really, if not so loudly, as 
in the days when his touch was felt in dream and miracle, in 
prophecy and vision,—then we are no longer exiles who must 
“wander witheringly” till death and resurrection place us 
where life and joy begin for the first time in our experience, but 
children even now,—undergoing discipline, it is true, and endur- 
ing hardness, but warranted to rejoice every moment in the calm 
assurance that we are under the closest care of the ever near 
and ever living God. Only if this principle be frankly acted 
on, it carries with it the consequence that the special way in 
which, at any time, the church is to manifest her life and 
exercise her energy, is to be determined by time and circum- 
stance; in other words, by God as he speaks through providence. 
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Not, of course, that the principles laid down in God’s written 
Word are to be shut out, but that His voice in providence is to 
be the main factor in bringing those principles to bear upon 
determining the question of present duty. 

And this is a consequence that the church has acted on in- 
stinctively, at all periods when her life has been strong and her 
growth striking. Only when spiritual life has fallen into deep 
decay has she set herself to work in a narrow round of observance 
or of teaching, sanctioned not by the present voice of God, but 
by traditional custom, or by ancient precepts. So the plant in 
which life is strong yields to the influence of soil and season as 
to whether it is in root, or leaves, or flower, or seed, that its life 
in the meantime shall mainly show itself. And thus though 
the husbandman has often to exercise long patience, yet in the 
end his toil is surely recompensed, and his heart rejoiced. It 
is only the decaying or unhealthy plant that struggles, so to 
speak, against soil and season, to produce its worthless fruit 
before the time, or to clothe itself in Haunting leaves when the 
ripened clusters should be hanging from its boughs. And 
when the church has been strong in faith, and devoted with 
earnest zeal to the triumph of the Redeemer’s cause, she has 
ever been content instinctively to adapt the form in which her 
life expressed itself to the divinely determined circumstances 
in which she has been placed. It was so with her, for example, 
in those ages which, call them dark as we may, were yet ages 
beyond most of living faith and burning zeal, and ages in which 
it should never be forgot that the church’s greatest growth 
since the very earliest centuries took place. 

It may be—I shall not dispute with any one who maintains 
—that in those centuries when we of the northern races were 
brought within the fold of Christ, this principle of the church’s 
life shewing itself in the form of which providential circumstance 
was the mould, received a development that was unhealthily ex- 
treme. And yet, with all their failures and their faults, those ages 
when the church grappled with the heathenism and brutality 
of the north and did transform them, should never be thought 
of without gratitude by any one, and least of all, by those who, 
as Christians, are the fruit of what these ages did amid their 
darkness—a greater work than has yet been done by those 
who have some right to call themselves, in comparison, chil- 
dren of the light. And all they did was done emphatically by 
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expressing, in all variety of ways to which providence was 
calling, whatever life then breathed within the church. I need 
not remind you of how that life shewed itself in countless 
forms—in cultivation of the ground, in draining marshes and 
planting orchards, in educating youth, and ruling provinces, 
in literature and architecture ; in short, in everything. The 
attempt was even made to consecrate war itself, the last thing, 
surely, to be made amenable to the yoke of Christ; and thus 
that system of Chivalry arose which has been so important 
ever since in the history of the church and of the world ; 
important, certainly, though how far for good and how far for 
evil this is not the place for laboriously inquiring. So—by 
such life as the church possessed flowing freely out into every 
channel that providence laid open,—so the work that these 
ages had to do was done; done, as we can easily discern, with 
much one-sidedness and many flaws, such as wrought out evils, 
some of which appear to have run their course, but from 
others of which we are suffering to this hour. Yet, with all 
its defects, the work was done; and had it not been done, 
what would have become of Christ’s church ere now, and what 
hope would now remain of the ultimate triumph of his cause ? 

But we need not trace history back so far to find sufficient 
illustrations of the same pregnant truth. In the most successful 
of modern missionary enterprises, it has been by the expression 
of the new life within the church in many ways, and in those 
ways particularly to which providence has been pointing for 
the time, that success has been attained. In the South Seas the 
moral life of whole islands has been changed through men who 
were everything by turns as God shewed them what to be— 
cultivators, carpenters, educators, boat-builders, as well as 
preachers. And the lesson taught by successful dealings with 
the lapsed masses of our modern cities is still the same. It is 
the whole life of the church shining out upon them through a 
hundred different apertures that has touched them where they 
are touched at all. Christian sympathy with their bodily 
wants, Christian friendliness in social life, temperance societies, 
lectures, schools, and savings banks, these things and many like 
them, in which the life within the church found utterance 
unforced, have had their part to play, their fitting influence to 
exert. When the spirit within has been strong enough to 
find its way largely through channels such as these, the words 
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pointing to the open secret of the church’s life in the death 
and resurrection of the Redeemer, have become spirit and power 
to those on whose ears they have fallen flat and dead before. 

But if the church has thus been acting on the principle, what 
need is there, it will be asked, for insisting upon the mere 
abstract theory? There is, in my opinion, a twofold need. For, 
first, it seems to be with a certain reluctance, and, therefore, a 
hesitating weakness, that the principle is acted on in our day. 
I think there is a strong tendency to keep what is sometimes 
called these “indirect” influences very much in the back- 
ground, to look down on them as inferior and secular, perhaps 
even to be ashamed of them. It seems to me that there would 
be a much fuller understanding of the character of God, a 
warmer communion with him, and, therefore, a great out- 
bursting of life and power, if once men clearly saw and openly 
avowed that these agencies—call them subordinate, or indirect, 
or what you will—are no mere human invention, not merely 
secular, but part, and an essential part, of the divine plan for 
the salvation of the world. The heralding of the news that 
God is in Christ reconciling the world unto himself—that is the 
central, the highest, the most glorious function of the church 
on earth—the duty to which all others tend : but it is only when 
the divine spirit in the church is strong enough to express itself 
in ways that bear on human life in all its compass, and in 
those ways particularly to which God may at any time be 
pointing in his providence, that this function is effectively dis- 
charged. The flower and the seed that comes from it are the 
noblest and most important portions of the plant ; but if the 
less comely parts want vigour, it is vain to hope that the flower 
and seed will gain their proper ends. 

This is one reason, and a general one, why the full acknow- 
ledgment of the principle before us is eminently to be desired. 
There is another and a special one that has more imme- 
diate bearings on you and me. It happens that the foreign 
work in which our church has been led chiefly to engage, 
is work little likely to be maintained with energy or attended 
by success, unless full acknowledgment be given to the deep 
divine truth, that it is by the many-sided manifestation of its 
heavenly life that the church is to grow and spread, and that 
God shows day by day in providence what the particular mani- 
festation is that he seeks for in the meantime. In India it is 
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to education, in Africa to education and the countless processes 
of modern civilisation combined, that this church has given 
attention most prominently and directly. Her line of action 
in Africa seems always to have met with tacit toleration, but 
the same thing done in India has often encountered an amount 
of suspicion and hostility that has done much to weaken her 
efforts, and so to cause the fluctuation and instability that 
threaten to bring all her work to nothing. I suppose, indeed, 
that not a little of the evil has been caused by injudicious 
friends who seem inclined to speak of Christian education as if it 
were by itself a sufficient expression of the whole of the cburch’s 
life. They have thus unduly exalted this special phase of 
work, and so have stirred up others as unduly to depreciate 
it. But however this may be, the only cure for the evil 
lies in the plain statement and hearty reception of the 
principle on which the universal church has acted instinctively 
in al] her times of vigour, on which our own church is acting 
virtually by refusing to regard the mission-field as essentially 
a distinct one. For if the church ought to express its life in all 
possible ways that can touch the thoughts and mould the 
characters of men, and if the voice of the living God in circum- 
stance—in providence—is to be the main guide as to what the 
particular way should be at any given time, then there can be 
no doubt that we are called as truly to the work that has been 
taken up in India, as David was called from the folds of sheep to 
be king in Israel, or Amos summoned to the prophetic office 
from among the herdsmen of Tekoah. 

There is, however, one objection to this view that deserves 
attentive consideration. The command, it may be said, that 
was given by Christ to the apostles, was to proclaim the 
gospel to every creature. Everything, therefore, besides this 
must be regarded as merely human in its origin, as, if allow- 
able at all, yet at best only secular and common. The one 
duty, it is often said, of those who give themselves to the 
service of Christ, is to do as the apostles did, to make known 
Christ by word of mouth to men, whether they hear or whether 
they will forbear. But such a position raises at once the 
question whether the command to the apostles was meant 
equally as a command to all who should come after them, 
however different their circumstances might be. In their 
spirit, no doubt, the words were addressed to us all, but were 
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they designed in form as well as spirit to be a rigidly binding 
rule? Or the same question may be put in this other shape: 
Was the particular revelation of the divine mind and will 
made to the apostles intended to supersede, or only to supple- 
ment and carry on to a higher stage, the revelations made 
before “at sundry times and in divers manners?” For there 
cannot be a doubt that in the ancient church the very highest 
spiritual life found expression and wrought its right effects in 
other ways than this. Caleb when he was faithful as a spy, 
Gideon when he triumphed over Midian, were as truly com- 
missioned by Jehovah as Isaiah when he comforted the people, 
or Hosea when he called them to repentance. Isaiah himself 
was as much the servant of the Lord when he gave political 
counsel to his king, as when he depicted in burning words the 
glories of Messiah’s reign. Nor was David less assuredly in 
the path of duty when he fought for Israel, and governed them 
after the integrity of his heart, than when he taught them in 
holy song how God was to be regarded and approached. 

But did not all such examples belong to the infancy of the 
church alone? Are they not now for ever done away by the 
higher precept that was given to the specially commissioned 
servants of the church’s full maturity? Certainly to me it 
does not seem so. I cannot now discuss the question in 
all its bearings. I can but suggest it for your fuller thought. 
But to me it has long appeared—appeared at least from the 
time when I was a student here—that in so far as the circum- 
stances of Joseph or of Joshua, of Samuel or Nehemiah, are 
reproduced around us, the duty of those called to guide the 
church is the same as theirs; even as when our circumstances 
are like those of the apostles, as for the most part they are more 
fully, our duty is the same that was entrusted specially to 
them. Such seems to be the view that harmonises best with 
all the ways of God towards the body of his chosen ones. He 
guides them much more by the spirit he puts within them, by 
the fresh wisdom he delights continually to impart, than by 
any rigid commandment from without. Such appears to be 
the view of the apostle who proclaims his readiness to become 
“all things to all men.” Such, too, the view that is implied in 
the long catalogue of the worthies, whose faith was shown in such 
diversity of form, that is given in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

There are two factors in determining the duty of the 
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church at any time—the principles contained in the whole 
of the inspired word of God, not in the highest or most 
advanced, or in any isolated part of it alone, but in the whole. 
That undoubtedly is one. The other is the providential open- 
ings that are given to the church—the character, the condi- 
tion, and the tendencies of those with whom she has to deal. 
In both the living God speaks, and speaks with equal reality. 
It is by listening to his voice in both, thus and thus alone, that 
his will can be truly done. 

But does not such a view, if consistently followed out, put 
the church in danger of being entangled in worldly affairs, and 
carried away accordingly by a worldly spirit? © Undoubtedly 
it does. The danger is undeniable, and it is very great. But 
this is not the only truth that is liable to abuse, and so far 
dangerous. The danger of the path by which the stormers go 
against the citadel of evil is no proof that they have made a 
mistake about the way. Rather it is greatly the reverse. It 
is easy to attain apparent safety by withdrawing from duty 
and danger on pretence of superior spirituality. But the only 
true safety is to take the post that God assigns, be it high or 
low, exposed manifestly to temptation or seemingly remote 
from it, and in that post to maintain a constant fellowship 
with the Father who has placed us there. If what providence 
points out be the path that the church is divinely meant to 
walk in, considerations about its danger have no right to get a 
hearing ; or rather, the only effect of hearing them should be to 
draw us nearer to the living God,and make us walk more humbly 
and more closely with him. In that alone is there any safety 
for a weak and sinful church, or for a weak and sinful man. 

But again, it may be asked, does not this view disparage the 
great work of proclaiming the truth as it is in Jesus, and do 
dishonour to the Holy Spirit whose province it is to make the 
proclamation of that truth effective? Does it not do away 
with that reliance on a power above the power of nature, which 
is, after all, the centre and the secret of the church’s life. To 
me it does not seem so. Provided it is kept clear in view that 
the making known in human speech the will and works of 
God in Christ is the highest expression of the church’s life, it 
is no disparagement of it to hold tenaciously that this, like all 
things on earth, is dependent upon other things for its full 
effects. Subordination, dependence of the higher on the lower, 
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as well as of the lower on the higher, this is the universal law 
in things physical and moral. We need not wonder that in 
things spiritual as well, the law holds good. It is no dis- 
paragement to the general to say that he depends for victory 
on the officers under him—to say that if they are wanting in 
their duty, if they withdraw from the posts assigned them, he 
cannot turn the enemy to flight himself. 

Nor should it be regarded as a dishonour to the Spirit to 
urge to a reverent study of the way in which he chooses to 
act. Much of it will remain to the last beyond our ken; but 
all that can be known of it, it is a most urgent duty to search 
out and humbly to submit to. The Spirit is most dishonoured 
when no pains are taken to inquire into his will, when man’s will 
accordingly is virtually, however unintentionally, set up as the 
law to which his action must conform. Not lawlessly, not by 
violence, does the Spirit work. To us, in our shallow ignorance, 
it may appear to be so, but really there is always harmony, 
law, and order, in all the Spirit does. In proportion as we 
learn from himself the principles on which that divine harmony 
proceeds, we shall become fit instruments in his hands, and 
verily at last fellow-workers with him, 

And thus much, at least, of these principles is very manifest 
to me, manifest in every page of Holy Writ, manifest in every 
record that we have of God’s ways to men—that it is by trust 
in the actual living God, by hearing his voice in common 
things, by being whatever, and doing whatever, he calls on us~ 
to be and do from day to day—thus, and not by acting on rules 
that were good in other circumstances than ours—thus, and 
not by setting up our own present ideas as the standard of all 
things—that we are to promote the cause for which Christ was 
content to die amid the rejection and the scorn of men. 

But I may not close without pointing to one particular out- 
come of this principle of the divinity of common providence— 
the principle on which, with whatever amount of consciousness, 
our church has all along been doing her work in foreign lands. 
The church has set up no special means for thrusting out 
labourers to that particular sphere. Implicitly she trusts to 
the combined working of the Spirit of God within and of his 
providence without, for a sufficient number of her servants and 
representatives finding their way there. But if those who are 
to be her labourers do not heartily recognise the divinity of 
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providence, then her trust must be in vain, as in vain it has 
proved too largely until now. It is for you, gentlemen, to con- 
_ sider what the voice of God in providence is to you. If that 
voice were fairly Jistened to by all, I have no more doubt that 
a sufficient and a regular supply of well-fitted men would 
find their way to India, than I doubt that the work going on 
there is a mighty work of God, a work destined, if our part 
in it be wisely done, to unspeakably important results on earth, 
and to results beyond imagining in the unseen developments 
of eternity. For it is no common call that is sounding now in 
Christian ears from that ancient land. The mightiest of the races 
that lie still beyond the Saviour’s fold is awakening from the 
sleep of ages. It has begun to move along unaccustomed 
paths. It has begun to tend towards some goal that is still 
unknown. It is on us—on the Scottish Church—more than 
on any other Christian organisation, that the Lord, by the 
kind of work he has assigned us, has laid the burden of 
determining what that goal shall be. If we stand idly by and 
let things take their course, if we neglect the part appointed 
for us, the almost certain prospect is that the goal will be one 
of materialism and worldliness. Nor will the effects of such an 
issue be confined to India. That land has left its mark on the 
world before; and if its energies be re-awakened, as they are 
re-awakening now, it may do so once again. If it should settle 
down with materialism as its creed, and earthly prosperity as its 
highest aim, what will the effect not be on the feelings and the 
tendencies of mankind? How great will be the new obstacle 
that must confront the church as she strives to fulfil her aim 
of vindicating the world for Christ ! But let the work to which 
we have been called be patiently and wisely done; let us go 
forward, boldly confiding in the living providence of God, neither 
running before nor lagging behind what he lays to our hands 
to do, and we may be very sure that the soul, which, as has 
been so finely said, is in its deepest nature Christian, will 
respond there as it has responded elsewhere to the one authori- 
tative voice of its Creator. Nay, already it has begun to do so; 
begun feebly I admit, and hiddenly as yet, but unmistakably 
to those who are in any sympathy with the people of the land, 
and who watch the current of their feelings and their thoughts. 
It is spring-time now in India. The ripened products of the 
autumn are not yet to be gathered there, and it depends on 
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our action now whether, when they come, they are to be the 
apples of Gomorrah or the golden fruits of Paradise. But 
spring-time has its own joys for the wise and faithful labourer, 
and of these we have had a more abundant share than our feeble 
and fluctuating efforts have deserved. Let that, then, be but 
patiently upheld, which, in spite of drawbacks neither few nor 
small, has yet been well begun, and I see no bounds to the 
contributions that India may make to the church’s inner and 
her deepest life, no bounds to the new energy she may bring to 
bear on the side of Christ and righteousness and truth. I do 
not, indeed, expect to see much of this ideal realised in the 
few years that at the most lie before me now. Some of it, 
perhaps, may be so, but I would have no man build on hopes 
of immediate triumph in a cause so wide as this. Nor is it to 
the winning of a name for ourselves in the church or in the 
world that you and I have dedicated whatever energies have 
been awakened in us by our rejected yet victorious Lord ; not 
to that, but rather to the full, though it may be the long de- 
layed completion of that which he began to do in his humanity 
in Palestine, and which has lain, alas! so long undone. 

Think, I pray you, of things like these, and the call that 
comes to you in Providence will not be one that you can afford 
to put lightly by. I know that there are difficulties in the way 
of yielding to the call—some that arise from the very nature 
of the case, and others, graver still, that a healthier spirit and 
a larger view on the part of the church would remove as lightly 
as the kindling beams dry up the mists of morning. Yes; 
there are difficulties of many kinds. I have no wish to con- 
ceal them or to minimise them. But there are compensations 
too, and compensations such as far more than outweigh them 
all. There are compensations in the very midst of the work 
that is done from day to day. There will be compensations 
far more glorious when we enter on that wider service, for 
which hardness endured for the Master’s sake on earth is but 
the preparation and the well-rewarded discipline—the service 
that will begin when to us it is said—as said I trust it will 
one day be—‘“ Thou hast been faithful over a few things ; I 
will make thee ruler over many things.” 

But if you look this question fairly in the face in some hour 
when the calm light of eternity is cast for you across the hills 
and plains of time—in some hour when you see things as 
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they lie before the mind of God, you will not think of, you 
will not. ask for compensations, real and precious though they 
be. Then at least you will find enough to nerve you for greater 
sacrifices than are needed here in the single thought that you 
are honoured with a call to come—to come in an hour of 
deepest need, at the crisis of a people’s destiny, at a decisive 
turning-point in the age-long strife between light and dark- 
ness—“ to the help of the Lord against the mighty.” 
WILLIAM MILLER. 
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— the survey of dogmatic literature with works 

embracing the whole of that study, I have first to give an 
account of what is by far the greatest and most important 
treatise recently given to the public, that of Dr Lipsius of 
Jena,' which, though published in 1876, has not yet been 
noticed in our pages. The appearance of this book is a sign 
of the living interest taken in purely doctrinal theology in 
Germany, and of the diligence and ability with which it is 
studied. For here we have a volume of 873 closely printed 
8vo pages, devoted to the exhibition of the system of Christian 
doctrine, and discussing all its various parts and relations, with 
a thoroughness of acquaintance and an appreciative insight 
that manifest a real and strong love for the subject. When a 
work like this is published, and received with that interest that 
the criticisms of it indicate, it cannot be said that dogmatic, 
even in its strictest and most scholarly form, is an obsolete 
study. These facts shew also the absolute necessity in these 
days of those who would defend the faith of the gospel having 
a thorough understanding and firm grasp of the principles of 
Christian dogmatic, and not merely an acquaintance with its 
technical terms and formule. One who merely knows the 
orthodox doctrines and the received arguments for them, with- 
out an insight into their essential meaning, would be absolutely 

1 Lehrbuch der Evangelisch-Protestantischen Dogmatik. Von Dr Richard 
Adelbert Lipsius. Braunschweig. 1876. 
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helpless in dealing with this work, which subjects all the parts 
of the system to a most acute and unsparing criticism, and 
calls on the reader to consider what is the real idea embodied 
in each doctrinal formulary. Dr Lipsius belongs to the critical 
school of theology, and is nearly equally opposed to confessional 
orthodoxy, rationalism, the so-called mediation theology, and 
the Hegelian theosophy. His general position is, that while 
the dogmatic forms of the old Protestant theology cannot stand 
before modern criticism, they contain a religious kernel that 
ought to be preserved ; and that rationalism throws away this 
kernel with the shell, while the various modified systems of 
belief all more or less impair the kernel; and the Hegelian 
speculation, as he says, “ throws away the kernel in order to 
preserve as much as possible of the shell” (Pref. p. 4). How 
far he has himself succeeded in retaining the religious essence 
of the old system, while giving up so much of its form, must 
be judged by a careful study of his work. 

It consists of two parts, the first on the principles of theology, 
and the second on the dogmatic system. In the former he 
unfolds the theory of religion and religious knowledge on 
which his dogmatic method is founded, and endeavours to shew 
in what sense and way a scientific character can be vindicated 
for theology. This part of his work especially has been sub- 
jected to an able and thorough but adverse and somewhat 
severe criticism by Dorner ;' while, on the other hand, its 
general principles are favourably noticed by F. Nitzsch of 
Kiel,? and by Ludwig Fiirst zu Solms.’ In the same periodi- 
cal as the last named,‘ Lipsius has published the first of a 
series of papers in defence of himself, dealing with the criticism 
of Lic. W. Herrmann, a disciple of Ritschl’s, who has attacked 
him somewhat sharply in the Studien u. Kritiken. The dis- 
cussion between them turns mainly upon semi-philosophical 
questions as to the nature and origin of religion, and does not 
seem to be of much general or theological importance. A 
notice of the chief points of Dorner’s attack may suffice for 
that part of the work, and an account and estimate of the 

1 Ueber die Psychologische Methode in der Dogmatik und ihr Gegensatz 
gegen die Metaphysik. Jahrbiicher fiir Deutsche Theologie. 22ter Band., 2ter 
Heft. 1877. Pp. 177-206. 

2 Theologische Literaturzeitung. 1877. No. 10. 
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general nature of Dr Lipsius’ system may be more suitable for 
our readers than the discussion of abstract principles in which 
Germans delight. 

Dorner’s first and general objection to Lipsius’ theology and 
philosophy is, that it allows no real objective knowledge of 
God ‘and super-sensible things, but limits the exact sciences, 
and knowledge properly so-called, to the finite. Now this is 
a correct enough representation; but it is not quite evident 
that this is a real or serious error. For the question is 
after all a philosophical one; and when such earnest and 
believing thinkers as Hamilton and Mansel have denied the 
possibility of a knowledge of the infinite, it cannot be 
assumed that such a view is fatal to a real and legitimate 
theology, or reduces all dogmatic statements to mere hypo- 
theses. Nor does Dorner argue out the general question ; but 
proceeds to a particular criticism of Lipsius’ account of the 
origin and ground of belief in God. To this he objects, that 
he makes the very existence of God a mere postulate, to which 
man is led in order to maintain his independence, as a spiritual 
being, of the powers of nature. This Dorner understands to 
mean nothing more than a hypothesis, in which the wish is 
father to the thought. Whether this is all that Lipsius means 
by his postulate, and not rather, as some of his expressions 
seem to indicate, that the sense of our spiritual superiority 
to a world that yet can crush us is a real evidence of a spiritual 
Being above both us and the world, I am inclined to agree 
with Dorner, that Lipsius has not given a sufficient objective 
ground for the existence of God. But I do not see how such 
a ground can be gained except by, what Dorner does not 
indicate, the recognition of the validity of some at least of the 
old-fashioned proofs of the existence of God, which Lipsius, on 
Kant’s grounds, rejects as illegitimate. He maintains, how- 
ever, that belief in God is a necessity arising from the religi- 
ous nature of man, though he thinks that it cannot be estab- 
lished on properly scientific evidence ; and throughout his ex- 
position of the dogmatic system he treats religious convictions 
and their objects as legitimate and real. 

Dorner further objects to his making the essence of religion 
not to be merely a feeling of dependence, but of freedom as 
well, maintaining against that the position of Schleiermacher, 
that the fundamental element in religion is the consciousness 
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of absolute dependence, and that freedom cannot be co-ordin- 
ated with dependence ; but is to be thought as surrounded 
by dependence, inasmuch as God’s working establishes man’s 
free personality, which knows of God through God (pp. 182, 3). 
On this point, however, Lipsius’ view seems more comprehen- 
sive and less one-sided than that of Schleiermacher. He 
defines religion “ in its full psychological contents as the recon- 
ciliation of man’s desire for freedom with his feeling of depend- 
ence by a process, accompanying the perception of religious 
dependence, of elevation above the whole realm of finite 
dependence and finite freedom to freedom in God, or to personal 
life-fellowship with him” (p. 28). This definition, he explains, 
applies in st-ictness only to religion in its fully developed 
form ; but is found in germ wherever there is real religion at 
all. Christianity again, as the perfect form of religion, has for 
its principle the relation of sonship to God, actually realised 
in the personal self-consciousness of Jesus, and through faith 
in him manifesting itself as a fact of the common and indi- 
vidual consciousness (p. 109). Here we are introduced to a 
principle of which our author makes great use, and indeed 
which runs through the whole of his treatment of Christian 
doctrine. The recognition thus made, that sonship to God is 
a specifically Christian relation, not one common to all men, 
and that it is the chief characteristic and highest privilege of 
Christianity, seems to be true and valuable; but it is not quite 
clear, that in working it out, Dr Lipsius has held by the essen- 
tial ideas of scripture and the evangelical creeds. It may be 
well therefore, instead of dwelling longer on introductory 
topics, to examine his treatment of the great doctrines on 
which the true nature of a system depends. 

The most striking features of Lipsius’ dogmatic, as a whole, 
are the two principles that run through it all: in respect of 
the form in which the doctrines are cast, the application of 
the theory of the impotence of the human mind to form abso- 
lute conceptions of God and divine things without running 
into contradictions ; and in respect of the substance of the 
doctrines, the conception of sonship to God as the essential 
principle of Christianity. The former appears most con- 
spicuously in the doctrines of God and of the world; and on it 
I shall only remark that the principle seems often to be carried 
too far, and contradictions to be asserted where they do not 
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really exist. It is an important and valuable truth that our 
theology cannot explain everything, and that in many of its 
doctrines we must frankly recognise antinomies that we can- 
not reconcile, due to the transcendent nature of the subject. 
But it is possible to carry this too far, and to imagine contra- 
dictions where there are none. 

Passing over the doctrines of creation and providence, where 
Lipsius seems to me to do this, let us look at his treatment of 
these of the original state and fall of man. He considers that 
the dogmatic conception of original righteousness in all its 
forms subverts, when consistently carried out, the notion of 
man as a finite spirit ; on the one hand, by making the natu- 
ral conditions of man’s finite life a punishment laid on him 
after the loss of the divine image; and, on the other hand, by 
regarding as an original concreated state what can only be the 
result of spiritual development. Hence he holds that the 
church doctrine of the divine image, as perfection concreated 
but lost without annihilation of the substance of man, is to be 
reduced by speculative thought to the distinction of formal 
and real likeness to God (pp. 340-2). In other words, the 
distinction between man’s state before and after the fall is not 
a temporal, but only a logical or ideal one; the former 
denoting the destination for which man was created, and the 
latter the point from which he actually started in his progress 
towards the actual realisation of it. Now, the force of Lipsius’ 
objections to the church doctrine must be admitted as against 
certain extreme forms of statement and representation ; which 
tend to identify the original state of innocence with one of 
perfect and confirmed holiness ; and also go beyond Scripture 
warrant in describing the paradise state as free from all pain 
and liability to suffering. It has perhaps not been sufficiently 
recognised by the older divines that man’s original state was 
not his highest, and that as it is the clear doctrine of Scripture, 
especially of the Book of Job, that suffering may be inflicted 
by God, not only for punishment and for discipline, but also 
for trial; the possibility of pain is not excluded in a state of 
probation. But, as against the essence of the doctrine, as it is 
stated, for example, by Nitzsch and Martensen, the arguments 
here used seem inconclusive. There is no impossibility in 
conceiving a gradual but perfectly normal development of 
human nature, a state in which man was brought to a know- 
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ledge of God and of duty, and had the task set before him of 
forming his character by obedience into confirmed holiness, 
with the possibility of losing his innocence and becoming 
depraved by disobedience. This is the essential truth of the 
doctrine of the state of innocence ; and that this is quite con- 
ceivable is admitted by Lipsius. “In itself, indeed,” he says, 
“a development is conceivable in which the impulse conflict- 
ing with the divine Jaw is only recognised as an inward 
temptation to evil, which in the same moment as it is recog- 
nised as such is repelled by the will” (p. 373). But he goes 
on to say, that for the beginning such an absolutely normal 
development is not conceivable ; because at first, even after the 
awakened consciousness of God’s law and one’s own freedom, 
the sensuous impulses are necessarily the strongest, and be- 
cause that consciousness itself only gradually ripens to clear- 
ness. What is this however but to measure the original 
development of man by present experience, and thus to beg 
the very question involved in the doctrine of the fall, which is 
just this, whether the original state of man, in a moral and 
religious aspect, was the same as his present state? What 
Lipsius states as an abstractly conceivable course of develop- 
ment, perfectly normal, is quite sufficient to sustain the evan- 
gelical doctrine of an original state of moral goodness ; and 
we feel constrained to assume the reality of such a state, 
because otherwise we should be obliged either to make God 
the author of evil, or to deny the real moral evil of sin. 

The denial of the doctrine of the fall does not indeed lead 
our author to adopt explicitly either of these alternatives ; 
but it exercises a warping influence on his construction of 
many other parts of the system. He admits something corres- 
ponding to the natural depravity asserted by orthodoxy ; only 
for him this tendency to evil is not the result of a free act of 
sin by our first parents, but of the necessary limitations of 
man’s finite and sensitive nature. But clearly this cannot be 
for him a total depravity; and he maintains that the natural 
tendency of sinful man is: not always downwards in a moral 
point of view, but rather, on the whole, a progress towards 
moral perfection (pp. 385, 6). Indeed, he scarcely maintains 
even the universality of actual sin; but holds the possibility 
at least of a development, not through the practical experience 
of good and evil, but only through the alternative of obedience 
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and sin presented to the consciousness as an object of possible 
choice. This admission destroys both the apologetic and dog- 
matic importance of the sinlessness of Jesus; and is applied 
in that very way (p. 574); and this seems the most serious 
and fatal consequence of his rejection of the church doctrine 
of the fall. In this case, at least, I cannot think that he has 
been successful in retaining the religious kernel, while giving 
up the shell. 

Dr Lipsius, however, recognises most cordially the divine 
origin and nature of Christianity as the only means of the sal- 
vation and perfection of man; but he holds that we must 
distinguish the religious principle of Christianity from the 
historical person of Christ. The immediate identification of 
them has led, he thinks, to the church doctrines of the incar- 
nation and atonement, which he endeavours to shew cannot 
be constructed in any possible way without leading to contra- 
dictions. His criticisms of these doctrines do not seem to me 
conclusive ; but an examination of them would take up too 
much space. It may be better to attempt to explain his own 
positive views. His description of what Christianity really is 
contains some true and valuable ideas, and indicates a fine 
aud just appreciation of the ideas of the gospel. Its principle 
is, as already said, the relation of sonship to God ; and this is 
held to be not merely an idea or a rule, but a living power in 
the soul, begetting godliness in it, and raising it above its natural 
distance and sinful enmity against God to oneness with him 
in love and life. This is regarded as true God-manhood, or 
the real unity of God and man; on the side of God, the full 
revelation of the divine love in the human soul raised to 
freedom above the world; and on the side of man, the per- 
fected likeness of God. Here, it will be observed, he takes a 
view of the union of God and man, differing indeed from the 
orthodox doctrine, but equally distinct from the pantheistic 
perversion of it into the abstract metaphysical identity of God 
and man, and from the deistic notion of a merely moral union 
in the consent of the human will with that of God. As dis- 
tinguished from both of these, it is a religious union; and 
there are some passages of Scripture, such as John xvii. 11, 
21-23,1 John iv. 12-16, that seem to prove that this is a 
reality, and should be recognised by theologians more than it 
has been. Only it should be used to supplement, and not, as 
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Lipsius attempts, to supersede, the doctrine, that in Jesus 
Christ there is a union of God and man, in which, not a human 
person is received into union with God, but an originally 
divine person becomes man, to enable us to dwell in God 
through him. Only thus can the unique significance of the 
person of Christ for Christianity be maintained. Lipsius tries 
to do this by holding that Christ is the historical founder of 
that spiritual community in which religious oneness with God 
and sonship to him is realised; but he fails to convey a very 
distinct impression of what, on his view, really. distinguished 
Jesus from other men. The remarks of Dorner on Lipsius’ 
treatment of the person of Christ are exceedingly fair and 
good ; and he indicates very forcibly that so unique a position 
as the source of spiritual life cannot consistently be ascribed 
to Jesus without the recognition of his superhuman birth and 
divine nature. 

A similar criticism may be made of his view of the work of 
Christ. He describes that as being “ the exercise of his calling 
by taking his disciples into the fellowship of his religious 
relation to God, to assure them of their reconciliation with 
God, and redemption from the world, and thereby at the same 
time to found the kingdom of God” (p. 580). That this 
representation contains elements of truth that are most im- 
portant is not to be denied ; it has the advantage of bringing 
the work of Christ into close connection with his person, and 
also of emphasizing the idea of fellowship with him as the 
ground of all the blessings of salvation. But it is unsatis- 
factory in this all-important point, that it does not sufficiently 
secure the real objective efficacy of the work of Christ; and 
seems to make it notthe actual reconciliation and redemption of 
sinners, but only the assuring them of their possession of 
these blessings. Lipsius does indeed make the historical 
reality of the life and death of Christ essential for the salvation 
of sinners ; but he regards them merely as revealing the love of 
God, and thereby giving actual assurance of his reconciling and 
redeeming will, and establishing a new religious fellowship of 
men with God. The reconciliation and redemption are not 
effected by the historical life and death of Christ, which are 
simply the means necessary indeed for introducing us into the 
possessions of these blessings, but not actually obtaining them 
for us. Space forbids further discussion of this important and 
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thought-stimulating work, but what has been said may convey 
some idea of its character. 

Dr W. B. Pope has issued vol. IT. of the second edition of his 
Compendium of Christian Theology. This is a very good 
specimen of Wesleyan divinity, and will have value for the 
student as an exhibition of that phase of Christian belief 
brought up to the attainments of the present day. It is 
thoroughly biblical and evangelical in character, and manifests 
a large amount of learning and ability on the part of the 
author. The present volume contains the doctrines of sin, 
of the mediatorial ministry comprising the person and work of 
Christ, and of the administration of redemption, comprising 
the person and work of the Spirit, and the blessings of salvation. 
The mode of treatment is chiefly biblical and positive, with 
little attempt at a comparative view of different systems, and 
hardly any polemic, except occasionally against Calvinism. 
But a sketch of the history of the doctrine treated is appended 
to each of the larger sections of the work. The person of 
Christ is treated entirely on the lines of the Chalcedon doctrine, 
to the exclusion of all the Lutheran and modern kenotic and 
other views of the hypostatic union. On the states of the 
Redeemer, however, the Lutheran view is taken, excluding the 
incarnation and the descensus ad inferos from the humilia- 
tion, and reckoning the latter to the exaltation. The atone- 
ment is unfolded chiefly in the sacrificial aspect, which is un- 
doubtedly that most frequently and fully presented in Scrip- 
ture; and the conception of Christ asa priest, rather than as a 
sacrifice, is that which guides the author’s thoughts. On these 
heads there is a great deal of sound doctrine lucidly expounded 
and deduced from Scripture, though not much that is fresh. 
But the chief interest and importance of the work is its being 
an exhibition of a form of doctrine that is decidedly anti- 
Calvinistic, and yet as decidedly evangelical, having no affinity 
or sympathy with the Pelagianism that affects so many of the 
so-called Arminian divines. Dr Pope speaks, and with good 
right, of the Arminians as occupying quite a distinct position 
from his; and he practically shews what is apt to be forgotten, 
especially in Scotland, where that form of doctrine has never 

1 Compendium of Christian Theology, being Analytical Outlines of a course 
of Theological Study, Biblical, Dogmatic, Historical, By William Burt Pope, 
D.D., vol. ii, 2d edition. London : Wesleyan Ccnference Office, 1877. 
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taken deep root, that there is an evangelical as well as a 
Pelagian way of constructing theology without the Calvinistic 
doctrines. Without in the least wavering in our belief of 
these doctrines as scriptural, we may gladly recognise that the 
truths on which we and the Methodists are agreed are more 
vital than these; and the preachers and defenders of the 
essence of the gospel are not to be limited to Calvinists. The 
idea of universal redemption is a leading one with the author, 
and is applied by him to the doctrine of original sin, as modify- 
ing its actual effects on the human race. This however is but 
the more explicit assertion of an idea that can be and has been in 
part recognised by Calvinists, and is quite consistent with a full 
belief of the total depravity of mankind, and the necessity of 
the regenerating work of the Holy Spirit. Salvation is sincerely 
and emphatically ascribed entirely to the grace of God ; and 
though the general nature of the system requires that a power 
of resisting that grace be ascribed to man’s will, that is but 
lightly touched, and rather hinted than formally laid down. 
In a word, nearly all the purely religious and evangelical 
interests of Calvinism are satisfied ; and those that this Metho- 
dist theology fails to meet are mainly the logical and exegetical. 
Were this the spirit of all the opponents of Calvinism, the 
doctrinal separation on this point might without insuperable 
difficulty be healed. It must be said, however, that Dr Pope 
is sometimes hardly fair in his representations of Calvinism, 
as when he describes the distinction between the external and 
internal call as “ the former resting on an official will of heaven, 
so to speak, and the latter on the private feeling of our heavenly 
Father” (p. 343), and speaks of “ the superfluous mystery that 
makes the Righteous Judge utter the gracious offers of his 
mercy with a secret reserve” (p. 344); and again, “In the 
system of Calvin the external call of the gospel is an 
unmeaning ceremonial save as to the elect” (p. 352). Surely, 
as we give Methodists full credit for ascribing salvation to free 
grace, though we cannot logically reconcile this with the other 
parts of their system, they might give us the same for main- 
taining the sincerity of the gospel call, even though they 
think our other doctrines logically exclude it. It is most 
unhistorical, as well as somewhat uncharitable, to say that 
Calvinism is linked “ with fatalism, with philosophic deter- 
minism, with pantheism,” &c. (p. 352); and there is no good 
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ground for the assertion that Luther, like Melanchthon, ever 
retracted his predestinarian views, or that “what is unreason- 
ably called Arminianism ” is “the faith of Lutheranism, repre- 
senting the Reformation,” or “of the Church of England through- 
out the British Empire” (p. 357). It has been the faith of the 
Lutheran Church since the age after the Reformation, but in 
this respect that church does not represent the Reformers, and 
the Church of England still has Calvinistic articles, though most 
of its clergy are Arminian. It is a minor and more common 
error into which he falls on an earlier page (99), when he mis- 
conceives the distinction between Supra and Infra-Lapsarian- 
ism, and strangely says that the latter, which has been held 
by the great majority of Calvinists, goes far towards the subver- 
sion of Augustinianism. It may also be remarked, as an 
instance of the difficulties attending the denial of the Cal- 
vinistic doctrine of the decrees, that Dr Pope is led to hold 
that the crucifixion was merely an accident of our Lord’s 
passion, “ it was the death that was predestined ; the cross was 
only foreknown” (p. 161). 

The learned and valuable work of Dr Schaff on The Creeds 
of Christendom" might perhaps with as good right find notice 
under the head of Church History as of Dogmatic, since the 
first volume, which contains the original part of it, is of a 
historical character. But as the main object of the work as a 
whole is to form a contribution to comparative theology, and 
as even the historical portion contains, along with the necessary 
information as to the occasion, composition, and use of the 
several confessions, also an estimate of their theological 
character and importance, it seems proper to mention it here. 
The idea of the work is an exceedingly good one; for though 
there have been many collections of confessions, excellent in 
their own way, none of these fills the place or serves the 
purposes in view in this work. All the other collections are 
more or less sectional, comprising only the symbolical books 
of one or two branches of the Christian Church ; but Dr Schaff 
brings into one common compilation the doctrinal standards 


1 J. A History of the Creeds of Christendom, with Translations. II. The 
Creeds of the Greek and Latin Churches, with Translations. Ill. The Creeds 
of the Evangelical Protestant Churches, with Translations. By Philip Schaff, 
D.D., LL.D., Professor of Biblical Literature in the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1877. 
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of all parts of Christendom, Greek, Roman Catholic, Old 
Catholic, Lutheran, Reformed, Anglican, and all the bodies of 
more recent origin. Manifestly, however, to have given 
absolutely all the symbolical books that have been in use in 
the several branches of the church, would have swelled the 
work to a quite unwieldy size, especially as it is part of the 
plan to give English translations along with the original texts. 
Hence a selection had to be made, and the work is not so 
complete in its several parts as some of the more limited 
collections that comprise the standards only of particular 
sections or churches. But all the more important and 
characteristic symbols are given in full, and the historical 
introduction which occupies the first volume of the work 
contains a very complete enumeration of all the documents 
that can be called confessions, with descriptions of their 
character, and references to where they are to be found. Dr 
Schaff has performed his task admirably, and produced a work 
that will enable the student, much more easily than could 
formerly be done, to compare the official statements of doctrine 
by different churches, and understand their agreements and 
differences. Both in editing the text of the various creeds, 
and in tracing their origin and history, he has exercised great 
care and learning, and his references to the very large and 
various literature of the subject are very pertinent and 
exhaustive. The work is a monument of vast, careful, and 
exact erudition; and the great mass of materials in the 
introductory volume is arranged with a skill that gives clear- 
ness to an intricate subject. 

There is also very conspicuous in this work a fairness and 
candour, both in the historical statements and in the judgment 
expressed on the character and comparative excellences of the 
different creeds; and, as might be expected where such 
adequate information is combined with so excellent a spirit, 
the estimates he forms of doctrinal questions are as a rule 
sound and judicious. In reviewing so valuable a book, it may 
be permitted to suggest with deference a doubt as to a few 
statements incidentally made; and the very minuteness of 
these may serve the more to shew the general excellence of 
the work. The statement made at p. 384, and again at p. 792, 
that God “condemns no one absolutely and finally except for 
unbelief—that is, for the wilful rejection of the gospel of 
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salvation,” is surely one that we are hardly warranted to 
make; it does not seem to be borne out by the passages he 
adduces in proof, and Luke xii. 47, 8 and Rom. ii. 12 point in 
the other direction. It would require, as he admits at p. 793, 
“an extension of the period of saving grace beyond death till 
the final judgment for those (and for those only) who never 
had an opportunity in this world to accept or to reject the 
gospel salvation.” Dr Schaff, indeed, very properly declines 
to adopt positively this opinion ; but, if so, he should hesitate 
equally as to the premise that leads to it. Again, at p. 453, 
and in various other places, there seems to be a misconception 
of the precise point of the controversy between Supralapsarians 
and Infralapsarians. It is not correct to say that the former 
theory “traces even the first sin to an efficient or positive 
decree analogous to that of election,” while the latter “ makes 
the fall of Adam the object of a permissive or passive decree.” 
The question turned, not upon the nature, but entirely upon 
the order of the divine decrees. Once more, it is surely rash 
to say that Calvin’s distinction of the secret and revealed will 
of God carries an intolerable dualism into the divine will 
(p. 454), since this distinction has been signalised by almost all 
Calvinists as important for their doctrine; and some distinction 
is admitted by nearly every system of theology. Finally, there 
is noticeable a slight confusion as to the doctrine of the per- 
severance of the saints. The statement at p. 608 (note), that 
Augustine held that doctrine, may be corrected by the more 
full and accurate account of his view at p. 640. But the asser- 
tion at p. 815, “that perseverance presupposes unconditional 
election, and is inconsistent with conditional election,” is dis- 
proved by the fact that Arminius never gave up the Calvinistic 
doctrine of perseverance. Dr Schaff seems not to have clearly 
borne in mind that the theological doctrine known by this 
name is, not the perseverance of the elect, which is a mere 
corollary from election, but the perseverance of the saints or 
regenerate. The distinction is important in its bearing on the 
cognate subject of assurance, which is based, not on election, 
but on the work of the Spirit and its fruits. These however 
are but small slips in so vast a field. 

The small treatise by Karl Lechler, on the Confessions in 
their relation to Christ,’ is an attempt to solve, in a biblico- 


* Die Confessionen in ihrem Verhiiltnisse zu Christus. Andeutungen zu einer 
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theological method, the question of the variations and relative 
rights of the different creeds of Christendom, though the author 
confines his view to the confessions of the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant Churches on the single subject of justification, leav- 
ing out of sight all other points of difference, and all notice 
of the Greek Church. His leading ideas are, that in order to 
true peace and concord, the different churches should learn to 
esteem each other’s excellences, and that there is in Chris- 
tianity a series of antinomies that cannot be reconciled, of 
which the Roman Catholic doctrine of justification by works 
asserts one side, and the Protestant doctrine of justification by 
faith the other. These stand related as the teaching of James 
to that of Paul, and as the Old Testament to the New. This 
does not seem at all a sound view, either of the biblical or of 
the historical facts of the case; and, accordingly, the well-meant 
effort of the author cannot be said to be successful, or to be 
likely to be of permanent value. In regard to some doctrinal 
differences, indeed, the principle may have an application, that 
they arise from attempts made from different points of view to 
grasp realities that cannot with our present light be reduced 
to a perfectly harmonious system. Such are, e.g. the Lutheran 
and Reformed Christologies, the Calvinistic and Wesleyan 
soteriologies, and the like. But to maintain, as Lechler does 
in order to apply this to the Romish and Protestant doctrines 
of justification, that there are or may be two radically different 
ways of a sinner’s acceptance with God, is to venture on a 
position that, instead of harmonising, would overturn both the 
opposing doctrines. 

Professor Stanley Leathes’ book, entitled The Christian 
Creed,' is a series of sermons on the successive articles of the 
apostolic creed, endeavouring to commend the truths expressed 
in them to the minds of men of the present day. Though 
devout and thoughtful, they do not contain anything of theo- 
logical importance, and are not marked by much precision of 
thought or grasp of mind. 

It may be proper to mention that the first part of a work 
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on symbolic! has been published by a Swedish writer, Von 
Schéele, in that language. I have not seen it, and am 
indebted for the information to Schiirer’s Theologische Litera- 
turzeitung. The same useful journal also reports, in a recent 
number, another Swedish work on the Lutheran notion of the 
church, and a Dutch one on the notion and method of dog- 
matic.’ 

Two new works on theological encyclopedia have appeared 
during the year, one in Dutch by Doedes of Utrecht,‘ and the 
other in German by Lange,’ the well-known commentator. I 
only notice here their general distribution of the theological 
sciences, and their conception of dogmatic. Doedes follows 
the customary and convenient fourfold division of theology, 
designating them literary, historical, dogmatic, and practical ; 
but it strikes one as peculiar and somewhat illogical that he 
includes in the third head, besides dogmatic proper and ethic, 
not only biblical theology, but the history of doctrines. The 
arbitrariness of some of the separations that arise from this, 
and any other application of the fourfold division, make one 
think that, philosophically, Schleiermacher’s threefold distri- 
bution, which includes exegesis and biblical theology under 
the general head of historical theology, is the most perfect 
classification. Lange adopts this part of Schleiermacher’s 
arrangement, but carries simplification further, by making only 
two main divisions, historical and didactic theology, under the 
latter of which he includes practical theology, as well as dog- 
matic and ethic. Both he and Doedes differ from Schleier- 
macher and others in recognising dogmatic as not merely a 
historical science, having for its object the doctrines received 
in the church, but a philosophical or positive one, and in this 
we believe them to be right. But Doedes somewhat strangely 
distinguishes three kinds or stages of dogmatic: New Testa- 
ment dogmatic, which can hardly be distinguished from bibli- 
cal theology ; ecclesiastical dogmatic, which is founded on the 


1 Theologisk Symbolik. 1. Thl. Dr K. H. Ger. von Schéele. Upsala, 
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3 Begrip en Methode der Dogmatiek. Isaac van Dyk. Utrecht, 1877. 
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church confessions; and critical dogmatic, which seems to be 
the most proper part of the study. Both of these books seem 
to contain much useful and well-digested information. 

In the work entitled The Inductive Method of Christian 
Inquiry, Mr Strutt treats of the application to theology, of 
the method of investigation by which the triumphs of modern 
discovery in the fields of science have been achieved; and he 
shews a clear understanding of the subject, and a firm grasp 
of its principles. He takes a correct and sound view of the 
nature of induction in general, and illustrates its principles by 
reference to the best expositors of the subject; and then he 
proceeds to inquire how this mode of inquiry may be applied 
in theology. In his answer to this question he avoids an error 
into which some who have employed the same general idea 
have fallen. Dr Hodge, for example, holds that the statements 
of Scripture are the facts that the theologian has to classify, 
and from which he has to obtain general principles and laws. 
Now this seems to be a wrong and misleading way of viewing 
the subject. Ifthe mere texts of the Bible were the objects of 
the theologian’s study, and if all he had to do were just to 
arrange and classify them, then his science would be one of 
words only, not of realities at all. Besides, the process by 
which we ascertain the general principles taught in a series of 
statements is not properly one of induction, but of interpreta- 
tion. Dr Chalmers, who laid great stress on the analogy 
between theology and the inductive sciences, at the same time 
pointed out the difference, that the facts with which the 
naturalist deals are the ipsa corpora of his science, while the 
texts of Scripture with which the theologian deals are not the 
ipsa corpora of theology, but only the statements about them. 
In other words, as our author maintains, if theology is an 
inductive science, the facts with which it deals, and to which 
we must apply the process of induction, are not merely Scrip- 
ture texts, but the great realities of Christianity made known 
to us in Scripture. The Bible is not a collection of the objects 
of our science, but it is to us what the telescope is to the 
astronomer, and the microscope to the physiologist, it brings 
to our knowledge things that without it would have been 
entirely unknown, and it gives us a clearer sight of what we 


1 The Inductive Method of Christian Inquiry. An Essay. By Percy Strutt. 
London : Hodder & Stoughton, 1877. 
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might in some degree have known otherwise. From this point 
of view, and from this alone, the analogy is valid and fruitful, 
and Mr Strutt has taken this view of it. This essay might, 
perhaps, have been more brief and concise, but it is in sub- 
stance good and valuable. 

A work of the late Dr Shuttleworth, Bishop of Chichester, 
on the doctrine of Tradition,’ originally written in the Trac- 
tarian Controversy, has been republished, and may be found 
useful as a brief and clear exposure of the claims put forth by 
the High Church party in the Church of England on behalf of 
Tradition. It is very satisfactory so far as it goes; but does 
not bring out the ultimate underlying positions on either side, 
the belief in the authority of the church, which alone can give 
consistency to the doctrine of Tradition, and the testimony of 
the Spirit which alone can effectually meet that belief. Those 
who wish to understand the subject thoroughly will not be 
content with this brief tractate, but will be led by it to the 
study of Goode’s standard work, The Divine Rule of Faith 
and Life. 

Dr Godet’s New Testament Studies belong chiefly to the de- 
partment of biblical theology ; but two of them deal with the 
doctrines of the person and work of Christ. On the former point, 
he states concisely and distinctly the kenotic theory of our Lord’s 
incarnation ; but his simple appeal to the divine omnipotence 
can hardly be expected to remove the difficulties that are felt 
to attach to this;view. Asto the work of Christ, his doctrine is 
most nearly akin to the governmental theory ; and perhaps it 
is well that the aspect of the truth embodied in it should be 
brought forward. The difference between it and the strictly 
orthodox theory has sometimes been exaggerated ; and while 
an exclusive reference of the atonement to the interests of the 
divine government of the universe is certainly one-sided, it 
may be doubted if the abstract idea of satisfaction to justice 
does not need to be supplemented by some recognition of the 
impression to be made on the universe. 

Dr Parker’s volume on The Priesthood of Christ? contains, 
as might have been expected, much brilliant and suggestive 

' Not Tradition, but Scripture. By the late Philip Nicholas Shuttleworth, 


D.D. Reprinted from the 3d edition, enlarged 1839. Rivingtons, London. 
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thought ; and starts on a line of inquiry that seems very pro- 
mising, to ascertain, from a consideration of the character and 
life of Jesus, what it was that he did for men that they could 
not have done for themselves. In the course of his investiga- 
tion, he touches on several truths that are most vital and 
important for a spiritual and evangelical theology. But the 
conclusion is disappointing, as the reader is left with an alter- 
native statement of the recommendations and difficulties of 
the expiatory and moral theories respectively, and no clear 
result is reached. The author fails to do justice to the former 
doctrine ; his statements of it are almost always very vague, and 
sometimes positively caricatures ; and the only exposition of it 
to which he refers at first hand is Mr Dale’s Congregational 
Lectures. It is strange, in a work of this sort, to find even 
Calvin quoted only through the medium of Dr John Young. 
On the other hand, Dr Parker does not seem to have seen that 
the orthodox doctrine embraces nearly all that is positive in 
the other theories, and that the objection to them is chiefly 
that they do not admit what is the necessary complement of 
the truth that is in them. But perhaps a reason for the 
unsatisfactory issue of Dr Parker’s inquiry may be found in 
the circumstance that the question with which he starts is not 
directly related to the conception under which he views the 
subject. When we ask, What did Christ do for men that they 
could not do for themselves ? we are led, if we follow a consistent 
line of thought, to regard him as a sacrifice, not as a priest. 
Both conceptions of our Saviour are true, and each has its 
advantages; but they are different, and are related to different 
lines of thought, and when either is combined with a wrong 
line of thought, only confusion of ideas can arise. The 
priesthood of Christ suggests the active aspect of his work, 
and in reference to his death, it requires us to emphasise his 
laying down his life of himself; but this aspect of it is entirely 
omitted here, probably because Dr Parker’s form of stating the 
question did not lead to that. The question, as he puts it, 
seems to have led him too directly and abruptly to the idea 
of Christ as a vicarious sacrifice, and brought him at once 
among the difficulties that to many minds beset that con- 
ception ; perhaps it would have proved an easier and more 
gradual way to do it, but he really considered the priesthood 
of Christ, by putting the question in the more general form, 
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To what function or office does what Christ has done for men 
belong ? 

Mr Cave’s work on The Scriptural Doctrine of Sacrifice' is 
a careful, able, and judicious discussion of the subject, on a 
plan somewhat novel and original. He follows a strictly 
chronological order, beginning with the earliest mention of 
sacrifice in the Bible, and proceeding from the Patriarchal to 
the Mosaic, and thence to the Christian era. Under this last 
head he includes a full discussion, not only of the sacrifice of 
Christ, but also of that of believers, and of the Lord’s Supper. 
According to this plan, the nature of the Old Testament sacri- 
fices, instead of being, as usual in dogmatic treatises, brought 
in as one of the arguments for the doctrine of Christ’s sacrifice, 
is studied in the first place as an independent subject, from 
which we advance to the New Testament doctrine. This 
method has certain advantages, and probably for an investiga- 
tion of the special subject of sacrifice, which the author has 
undertaken, it is the best that could be adopted ; but it is also 
true, that the doctrine of Christ’s work is much more clearly 
taught in Scripture than the meaning of the Old Testament 
sacrifices ; and it should not be supposed that the only way to 
reach the truth as to the atonement lies through the intricacies 
of the Mosaic ritual. In his treatment of the Old Testament 
sacrifices, Mr Cave proceeds on the sound principle insisted on 
by Fairbairn in his Typology, that we must not merely regard 
them as pointing to the future, but seek to understand the 
meaning they had for the people of God in the days when they 
were observed. He seems, however, to attach an exaggerated 
importance to the precise form of stating the import of the 
Mosaic sacrifices, and to spend needless time and labour in 
distinguishing what he calls the essential, the symbolic, the 
sacramental, and the typical significance of these rites, to each 
of which aspects of them he gives a separate chapter. Thus he 
makes the discussion turn too much on the precise form in 
which we are to regard the sacrifices ; and though his conclu- 
sions as to their meaning and purpose are, as a whole, sound 
and well grounded, there is a lack of reference to the details 
of the ceremonial on which very important conclusions often 
depend. Thus he does not attempt to deal formally with the 


’ The Scriptural Doctrine of Sacrifice. By Alfred Cave, B.A. Edinburgh : 
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question on which much modern controversy turns, What was 
the precise significance of the slaying of the victim? We 
gather from his general exposition that he holds the older view 
that it expressly denoted the penalty of sin; but there is no 
explicit discussion of the point. Under the head of the New 
Testament doctrine of sacrifice, we have a concise but good 
statement of the Scripture testimony to the vicarious atonement 
of Christ; though here too the author is apt to go off into 
questions of theological method and form. He views Christ, 
perhaps, too exclusively as a sacrifice rather than as a priest ; 
and few probably will be disposed to agree with him in restrict- 
ing the priestly work of Christ to his presentation of his 
finished atonement before God in heaven by his intercession. 
The treatment of the sacrifice of Christ is followed by a very 
good statement of the New Testament doctrine of the priest- 
hood and spiritual sacrifices of Christians ; and from that he 
proceeds to the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. As he had 
insisted all through his work on the idea of presentation to 
God as an integra] and important part of the notion of sacrifice, 
it is somewhat surprising that he should so readily accept the 
notion of a certain sacrificial character belonging to the 
Eucharist, while he does not attempt to shew, what indeed 
cannot be made out from Scripture, that that ordinance either 
is or represents any offering on the part of the believer to God. 
The definition and distinction from the Augsburg Confession, 
which he before accepted at p. 148, makes this plain. Mr Cave 
does not, however, in the least incline to Romish doctrine on 
the sacraments, for he most distinctly and intelligently main- 
tains the Calvinistic view of them in preference to all the 
other varieties of opinion. On the whole, the work before us 
is a valuable contribution to dogmatic and biblical theology, 
which, by the way, the author would identify and confine 
within rather narrow limits. It is valuable for its independence 
of thought and method, though it gives one sometimes the im- 
pression of dealing too much with the mere form, rather than 
with the substance of the subject treated. 

It may be mentioned in this connection that an able and 
important paper by Riehm has appeared in the Studien und 
Kritiken (1877, 1.') upon Ritschl’s treatment of the Old Testa- 


1 Also published separately, under the title Der Begriff der Siihne im Alten 
Testament. Gotha, 1877. 
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ment sacrifices, in the second volume of his Rechtfertigung und 
Verséhnung. In it he justly and forcibly objects to Ritschl’s 
view, that the distance between God and man, which sacrifices 
were needed to remove, was conceived as arising only from the 
infinite greatness of God; and holds that the element of sin 
in man, as opposed to the moral purity of God, must be recog- 
nised as the chief thing implied in the sacrificial ritual. 
Riehm also maintains the older view, which had been given 
up by most modern divines, even of orthodox opinions, that 
the flesh of the sin-offering was regarded as unclean, because 
laden with the guilt of sin; a point on which the present 
writer expressed a similar opinion in this Review in April 1866 
(vol xv. p. 261). There was no doubt a tendency in the older 
theology to make too much of points of detail and merely 
fanciful analogies ; and there has been a reaction from that, 
in the opposite direction, to deny too much any meaning to 
details ; but on some points opinion seems to be coming back 
to the former positions, though undoubtedly some of them, such 
as the meaning attached to burning on the altar, have been 
clearly shewn to be wrong. This treatise of Riehm’s is reviewed 
in the Theologische Literaturzeitung (1878, No. I.) by Bau- 
dissin, who only partially agrees with his criticism of Ritschl 
on the idea of atonement, and not at all with his view about 
the sin-offering ; and the remarks there made on that latter 
point seem to shew that it is not very easy to maintain it, 
without accepting, as Riehm does not do, the old idea that the 
slaying of the victim represented the vicarious punishment of 
sin. 

A very excellent book on the doctrine of the atonement! 
has just been published by a German pastor, not hitherto 
known as an author. Herr Kreibig remarks in his preface, that 
the tendency of a large section of modern theologians, with 
Schleiermacher at their head, has been to throw the atoning 
efficacy of the work of Christ into the background, or resolve 
it into a mere redemption (Evléswng) from the power of sin; 
while the Lutheran dogmaticians contented themselves with 
reproducing the ideas of Anselm and the old Protestant school. 
The controversy between Hofmann and Philippi, which pro- 
mised to lead to important results, failed to do so, because 


= Die Verséhnungslehre auf Grund des Christlichen Bewusstseins dargestellt. 
Von Gustay Kreibig, Pfarrer in Zehden. Berlin, 1878. 
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both parties were chiefly concerned for maintaining their con- 
fessional orthodoxy. Ritschl’s great work, of which he acknow- 
ledges the importance and many excellences, though greatly 
dissatisfied with his results, has given the discussion of the 
subject a new start ; and he has constant reference to it in his 
attempt to unfold the doctrine as testified by Scripture and 
Christian consciousness. His work proceeds on a sound con- 
ception of the nature and principles of dogmatic ; and consists 
of three parts, treating in succession of the necessity, the act, 
and the results of the atonement. 

Under the first head he discusses the nature of sin, guilt, 
punishment, the righteousness of God, its relation to love, and 
the idea of substitution. In regard to sin, he combats with 
much force Julius Miiller’s view that reduces it to selfishness, 
and holds it to consist rather in love of the world. He main- 
tains the doctrine of original sin, and reconciles it with respon- 
sibility, on the principle of Augustine’s saying, non inviti 
tales sumus, denying an exclusively immediate imputation. 
Punishment he holds to be purely retributive; and he gives a 
a very good refutation of the other view of it, as well as an 
acute criticism of Ritschl’s theory, which virtually reduces all 
sin to ignorance, and identifies sin, guilt, and punishment. 
His remarks on the same author's view of God’s righteousness 
are also very good; and so is his treatment of the relation 
between righteousness and love. In regard to the nature of 
the atonement, he points out very clearly the defects of Anselm’s 
theory ; and shews how these arose mainly from the medizval 
and scholastic ideas prevalent in his age, and were removed 
when the Reformation brought a purer conception of Chris- 
tianity. He also points out that the introduction by modern 
authors of the Anselmic notion of the atonement as a work or 
service performed to God, instead of the endurance of suffering, 
leads to inadequate and misleading views of it. He insists 
strongly that Christ’s atonement is to be regarded, not under 
the category of a work, as it were, of supererogation, for God’s 
honour, but as the endurance of the penalty required by his 
justice on account of sin. He gives a very good historical view 
of the sufferings of Christ, discussing judiciously the relation 
of these to the wrath of God ; and then he shews in what way 
Christ’s active obedience, though not, as some would make it, 
the leading aspect of his atoning work, is yet the ground of 
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our justification. Under the head of the result of the atone- 
ment, he discusses the reconciliation of God and man with the 
various apparent antilogies connected with this: how the 
atonement, which averts God’s wrath, is yet the fruit of his 
love; how the atonement is consistent with the necessity of 
faith, with free forgiveness, and with the sufferings of the 
justified in this life; and then finally he indicates the nature 
and necessity of the connection between the atonement and 
the deliverance of the believer from the power of sin. 

In substance, this work is an exposition and defence of the 
old evangelical belief of the atonement ; but in mode of treat- 
ment it has a very great amount of freshness, not only because 
it has constant regard to modern forms of objection and counter- 
theories, which are fairly and successfully dealt with, but also 
because it suggests many aspects and combinations of truths 
that have not frequently been worked out. Such are the 
organic unity of the race as affording the foundation of repre- 
sentation and imputation, the connection of punishment with 
sin, not by a mere arbitrary appointment of God, but as being 
also its natural consequence, the inseparable connection of faith 
and repentance, and of forgiveness and new obedience, and 
other thoughts that are worked out in a truly evangelical and 
very suggestive way. The whole is also pervaded with a 
fervent spirit of Christian piety; and appeal is constantly made, 
not only to Scripture, but to the spiritual experience of the 
believer as well. The writer seems well acquainted with the 
older divines, especially of the Lutheran Church, and is in 
thorough sympathy with their spirit, though he maintains a 
proper independence of judgment in relation to their particular 
doctrines. Altogether, his book is an extremely valuable con- 
tribution to the study of this great doctrine, and seems fitted 
to be a powerful defence of the old evangelical faith. 

It ought also to be noticed that there is a very able and 
telling vindication of the evangelical doctrine of the atonement, 
and of its pre-supposition the guilt of sin, in Joseph Cook’s 
Monday Lectures. Mr Cook deals in broad bold outlines and 
striking statements ; and possibly his emphatic and vigorous 
sketches may have more weight with many minds than more 
minute and elaborate expositions. The firm hold that he has on 
the great principle of the doctrine is very manifest. One thing 
is noticeable in regard to his statement of it. He repeatedly and 
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emphatically asserts that evangelical divines do not hold that 
Christ suffered punishment for us, but only chastisement. 
Now, in point of fact, this is not the case. Not only Turrettin 
and the older theologiaus, but Dr Hodge, and even Dr Leonard 
Woods, admit the statement that he repudiates. Not that 
there is any difference between what he means to say and 
what they hold ; for the divergence merely turns on the precise 
definition of the term punishment. It may be advisable to 
avoid the phraseology objected to by Mr Cook ; but it cannot 
be denied that sound divines have used it without meaning 
more than he holds. And chastisement, in its strict sense, is 
not more applicable to the suffering of Christ than punishment. 
Mr Cook has also entered the field of dogmatic by expounding 
the doctrine of the Trinity, and his lectures on this subject are 
valuable as shewing how practical is the importance of this 
doctrine as securing the personality of God, and the real 
spiritual communion of our souls with him. The other subjects 
of his lectures bear chiefly on the defence of Christianity 
against unbelievers. 

Before passing from the subject of soteriology, I should 
mention that the theological public is indebted to the periodical 
of the Waldensian Church (La Rivista Cristiana) for the 
publication of the work entitled Il Sommario della Sucra 
Scrittura, one of the evangelical treatises circulated in Italy 
in the 16th century, which did much to spread the knowledge 
and love of the gospel. It was denounced and suppressed by 
the authorities of the Church of Rome, and was believed even 
by those best acquainted with the history of the Italian 
Reformation to be lost, but a copy has been found in the 
Communal Library of Zurich, and reprinted by Professor 
Emilio Comba in the above-mentioned periodical, the title 
and contents with introductory explanations in the number for 
January, and the body of the work in those for March, April, 
and May.’ The interest and value of this little work are 
mainly historical, though it may be said to belong to the 
province of dogmatic. Yet the aim of the writer is manifestly 
chiefly religious and practical, and while expounding forcibly 
the cardinal Protestant doctrine of justification by grace 


‘ Also published separately under the title /1 Sommario della Sacra 
Scrittura, trattato del secolo X VI ristampato con prefazione del Prof. Emilio 
Comba, Firenze: Tip. Claudiana. 1877 
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through faith, he also dwells on the necessity and nature of 
good works. He does not treat particularly of the death of 
Christ ; and in one of his references to it shews traces of the 
old Patristic notion of the devil having a right over men which 
he lost by the death of Christ.’ 

We learn from the American periodicals that there has 
appeared a work by Dr John Miller of Princeton,’ which has 
subjected its author to a prosecution for heresy, and a suspen- 
sion from the ministry. As I have not seen the work in 
question, I shall only mention, that the points on which he 
is held to bave departed from the orthodox doctrine are, (1) in 
denying the separate existence of the soul after death, holding 
that it is but a function of the body, and is raised with it at the 
resurrection ; (2) that Christ was in Adam, and so inherited his 
imputed guilt, which was removed by his own atonement ; and 
(3) something like a Patripassian view of the Trinity. It thus 
appears that the American churches are not free from cases 
of heresy, even on very vital doctrines ; so that those in this 
country that have such troubles need not think that any 
strange thing has befallen them. 

Mr Hole’s New Apology for the Church of England? is a 
popular work, in the form of a series of letters to a friend, taking 
up most of the points on which difficulties are felt by an earnest 
evangelical Christian, such as his correspondent is represented 
to be. The plan is, first to bring out the teaching of Scripture 
on each head, and then to place alongside it that of the English 
Church, in her authorised formularies, in order to shew their 
agreement. This is done clearly, candidly, and, on the whole, 
successfully ; but the statements about episcopacy are not a 
correct representation of the New Testament teaching, since, 
after admitting the identity of presbyters and bishops, Mr Hole 
assumes not only that Timothy and Titus were prelates, but 
that the bishops they were empowered to ordain were such 
also. The statement that the authority of Parliament in the 
Church of England corresponds to that of the laity in the 
Apostolic Church is startling; and the author has manifest 


' Questions raised by the Study of the Bible. By the Rev. John Miller, 
D.D., of Princeton, New Jersey. New York, 1877. 

* Principles of the English Church: A New Apology for the Church of Eng- 
land. A Series of Letters to a Friend. By the Rev. Charles Hole. Lon- 
don : Longmans, Green, & Co. 1877. 
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difficulty in explaining the absolution of the sick, and the 
baptismal service. 

Mr Mason’s book’ discusses somewhat more fully a number 
of questions, also in the light of English Church controversies. 
He displays considerable ingenuity and scholarship, and much 
independence of mind. Sometimes this leads him to maintain 
extreme and even paradoxical positions; as, for example, that 
the name church in Scripture never denotes a visible and mixed 
society ; that the outward rite of baptism does not symbolise 
washing ; and that in the Lord’s Supper there is only a com- 
memoration, and not even a spiritual feeding on Christ. These 
and some other ultra-evangelical positions are maintained as 
keenly as if they were essential truths. The book however 
contains a great deal that is true, and vigorously put, though 
it seems to us more stimulating than satisfying to the mind. 

Dr Steinmeyer of Berlin, in the third of a series of contri- 
butions to practical theology,’ discusses the subject of the 
Eucharist in its relation to worship, and displays the bold 
originality and ingenious acuteness for which he is distin- 
tinguished. He deals with the fact, which he laments, that in 
the Protestant Church, even from the time of the Reformers, 
there has been a tendency to give the Lord’s Supper, not the 
chief, but a subordinate, place in the church’s worship, making 
it a mere appendix to the ordinary service. The appearance 
of this neglect of the sacrament, even in Luther’s time, was, 
Steinmeyer thinks, one reason that led that Reformer to em- 
phasize so strongly the presence of Christ in it; but the true 
remedy is to be found, according to our author, in recognising 
the scriptural idea, that the Lord’s Supper is not a private 
feast for individuals, but one for the whole church as such. 
In this connection, by the way, he takes occasion to speak in 
terms of warm admiration of the Scottish Church as having 
always maintained this view. He however connects it with 
the Lutheran doctrine of the sacrament, and with the genuine 
Lutheran idea of the glorified body and blood of Christ being 
pledges and means of the forgiveness of sins, and he applies it 
to solve the difficulty of how that can be conveyed in the sacra- 


' New Light upon Old Lines ; or, Vexed Questions in Theological Controversy 
at the Present Time Critically and Exegetically Discussed. By Thomas Monck 
Mason, B.A., T.C.D. London: James Nisbet & Co. 1877. 
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ment, when it is the direct result of that faith which is required 
for worthily receiving it. It is to the church as a whole that 
that blessing is secured by the sacrament ; and the vigour of her 
spiritual life depends on the right use of the Lord’s Supper, 
according to its original institution, as the feast of the whole 
Christian body. Steinmeyer’s leading idea is true and good, 
though, even with its aid, he does not to us make the Lutheran 
conception of the sacrament seem preferable to the Reformed 
one, that the symbols of Christ’s death are pledges of his love, 
and means whereby believers receive, not one particular benefit 
only, but Christ himself, and all spiritual blessings in him. 

In the department of eschatology there has been a good 
deal of literary activity in the past year, especially in connec- 
tion with the theory of what is called conditional immortality. 
Mr Edward White has published a new edition of his work, 
Life in Christ, which was noticed in this Review (Jan. 1876) 
on its former appearance. It does not seem to be materially 
altered in its present form. On the opposite side of this ques- 
tion an elaborate work has been published by Professor Samuel 
Bartlett, D.D.,? undertaking in the first place to disprove the 
doctrine of the annihilation of the wicked; and, secondly, to 
prove positively from Scripture the eternity of their punish- 
ment. He deals with the views of several writers, chiefly, I 
think, American, who hold more extreme and objectionable 
forms of the theory; and though he displays considerable 
learning and accurate scholarship, his arguments will hardly 
suffice to meet the more cautious and moderate views of Mr 
White. The theory as put by him cannot be met by general 
arguments about annihilation or the natural immortality of 
the soul, much of what is written on these topics being little 
more than irrelevant or merely verbal arguments. Whatever 
be the nature and qualities of the soul, it must be admitted 
by all Christians that God can, if it please him, put an end to 
the conscious existence of the wicked. Whether he will do so 
or no is a question purely of biblical exegesis, for it is a matter 
on which we can know nothing apart from revelation. And 


' Life in Christ: a Study of the Scripture Doctrine on the Nature of Man, 
the Object of the Divine Incarnation, and the Conditions of Human Immortality. 
By Edward White. 2d edition. London: Elliot Stock. 1876. 
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with those who admit with Mr White that the ungodly suffer 
after death and the judgment, it is not a question of great 
importance. No theological principle is involved in it; and 
though the theory of ultimate annihilation seems to me with- 
out sufficient evidence in Scripture, it can hardly be said to be 
so plainly contrary to Scripture as to be a deadly error on that 
account. The chief danger about it arises from the undue 
importance that its advocates attach to it. Even the more 
sober and moderate of them regard it as a discovery of the 
highest value, fitted almost to revolutionise theology, and 
remove objections that prove mighty hindrances to the progress 
and acceptance of the gospel. They seem disposed even to 
peril the vindication of God’s righteousness in the future judg- 
ment on the proof they think they can give, that the sufferings 
of the lost shall have an end in their annihilation. Now this 
is extremely unwise and dangerous. The difficulty attaching 
to the biblical teaching on this awful subject is far too great 
to be got rid of in this way; and it is to be feared that, if we 
once begin to try to shew positively how the future sufferings 
of the lost can be harmonised with the goodness of God, we 
shall be tempted to go a good way further than this theory 
does. It seems clear that any fair interpretation of the lan- 
guage of Christ and his apostles implies a doom so awful, that 
in view of it we must be thrown back on our faith in God ; 
that though clouds and darkness are round about him, yet 
justice and judgment are the habitation of his throne, and 
mercy and truth go before his face. Far rather than peril the 
vindication of his government on any such modification of the 
current doctrine, even could it be demonstrably proved, we 
would abstain from any positive assertion at all, and leave the 
problem to be solved, as it ultimately will be, by God himself. 

One of the best things that has appeared on the subject is a 
little book, of only eighty-six pages, by Clement Clemance, B.A. 
He discusses briefly, but with much good sense and on sound 
principles, the theories of restoration, of annihilation, and of 
absolutely endless punishment; while his own position is, that 
“in Scripture the duration of future punishment is left inde- 
finite. No limit is shewn to us. If there be a limit to it, it is 


1 Future Punishment : Some current Theories concerning it Stated and Esti- 
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still a secret in the mind of God, and he will do what is right. 
God has not revealed an end; that is to us perfectly clear. 
But because God has not revealed an end, do not let us take it 
upon ourselves to say there never, never will be an end to it.” 

He indicates reasons of an exegetical nature for this position ; 
but the moral and spiritual advantages of it are perhaps more 
worthy of consideration. He says :— 

“ Abiding simply by the book, and neither asserting the ending nor 
the endlessness of punishment, we are thereby thrown on the Great Being 
in faith and fear, Our position instantly ceases to be dependent for its 
force on the precise significance of words which have a varied meaning, 
and rests all its weight on the absolute certainty of the divine justice. 
Admitting the variable sense of this or that word, admitting the vast dif- 
ference between the indefinite and the infinite, we rest where no dispute 
on words can have the slightest disturbing effect. All that God is in 
himself, all that he is known to be to us through this revelation of him- 
self in Christ Jesus, give us an infinite satisfaction in leaving the matter 
with him. If we affirm annihilation we distort Scripture ; if we affirm 
universal restoration, we oppose Scripture ; if we affirm the ending of 
punishment, we fall short of Scripture ; if we affirm its endlessness, we 
go beyond Scripture, through forgetting the relativeness of divine revela- 
tion, and through neglecting to observe that God does not require of us 
a strain beyond endurance. . . . He does not preach the gospel as 
faithfully as he should who keeps back the terrific issues of the sin from 
which Christ came to rescue us ; and, oh! it is not to be endured that 
any living man should pretend to be more tender than was our Saviour, 
who said, ‘their worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched.’ Yea, 
and when we know that neither vindictiveness nor excess can ever be 
rightly predicated of the sufferings of the lost, when we know that even 
endless punishment means endless dealing with guilty men according to 
perfect equity, we confess we have far more respect for the very stoutest 
assertors of that theory than we have for some who seem as if they might 
call Almighty God to the bar of their little reason, and tell him how he 
ought to treat his creatures. And we feel that it would be matter for 
grief, for terror, and for tears, if any who profess to be heaven's ambas- 
sadors, should refrain from speaking out on future punishment, as if they 
had a greater dread of the penalty inflicted on sin than they have of the 
sin that incurs the penalty, or as if they had more sympathy with offeud- 
ing man than with an offended God” (pp. 79-83). 


Space forbids the quotation of other passages of a similar 
spirit ; but whether the attitude of suspended judgment as to 
the absolute duration of future punishment be warrantable 
and necessary or not, the tone of firm confidence in the equity 
of the divine judgment that Mr Clemance so strikingly main- 


tains, is that in which this solemn subject should be treated 
by all who deal with it. EDITOR. 








CORRECTION. 


In my article on “The Study of the Old Testament in 1876,” pub- 
lished in last number of this Review (Vol. xxviii, p. 787, 8eq.), 
I did an injustice to Dr Briggs of New York, which I wish to 


correct and apologise for. 


I made the mistake of regarding him as the translator of the 


whole of F. W. Schultz’s Commentary on Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
Esther, and I characterised the translation (attaching to it his name) 
on the ground of an examination of one part of the work—viz., the 
part on Esther. I ought to have observed that the Commentary 
on Esther is translated by Dr Strong, and that the unfavourable 
criticism, which I was obliged to pronounce on it, is not applicable 
to Dr Briggs, who has no responsibility, except for Ezra, and has 


done his work well. 


W. R. SMITH. 





